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Art.  I.  A  Voltage  to  ylbyssinia^  and  TrceoeU  into  the  Interior  of  that 
Country  executed  untier  the  Orders  of  the  British  Government,  iii 
the  Years  1809  and  1810;  in  which  are  included  an  acc  ount  of  the 
Portuguese  Settlements  on  the  Kast  Coast  ©C  Africa  visited  in  the 
Course  of  the  Voyage  ;  a  concise  Narrative  of  late  i-vents  in  Arabia 
Felix ;  and  some  Particulars  respectingthe .  boriginal  Af  ican  Tribes, 
extending  from  Mosambique  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  •  tou*ether 
with  Vt>cabularies  of  their  respective  Languages  Illustr  iteti  with  . 
a  Map  of  Abyssinia,  numerous  Engravings  and  Charts.  By  Henry 
Salt,  £s  j.  F  R.S.  &ic.  Royal  4to,  pp.  580  Price  5l.  os.  Riving- 
tons.  1814.' 

pOR  the  last  twenty-four  years  Abyssinia  has  been  regarded, 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  people  among  us,  who  take  some 
Mo  account  of  the  diflerent  regions  of  the  world  ihey  inhabit, 
®uch  in  the  light  of  a  newly  discovered  country.  Previ«aisly  to 

Iiliat  time  it  was  seldom  recollt  ch'd  to  be  in  existence  ;  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  foreign  missionaries  and  historians  of  a  long  anterior 
period,  were  very  little  known  among  us,  excepting  that  of 
jl^bo,  tianslatod  by  Johnson  ;  and  how  much  of  that  might  be 
kwate  no  one  presumed  to”  have  any  confident  judgement ; 
kbile  the  slight  unauthenticated  stories  of  more  recent  date, 
that  might  now  and  then  find  their  way  into  the  chronicles  of 
^Ag^ures  and  curiosities,  had  amused  for  an  hour,  had  ex- 
pitea,  perhaps,  a  momentary  vain  wish,  tlvit  some  certain  in- 
jbrmation  could  be  obtained  respecting  this  unknown  land,  and 
Ibd  been  soon  Ibrgotten.  The  name  always  conveyed  an  idea  of 
I'iiipr  estrangement  ;  and  the  very  locality,  secluded  on  all  sides 
l^y  >uch  a  breadth  of  iiDperviou<4  frontier,  had  to  the  imugrnation 
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a  certain  dark  air  of  vast  remoteness,  which  w^as  no  longer  rc* 
tained  by  the  regions  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean. 

This  cliaracter  of  profound  retirement  was  at  length  broken 
in  upon,  and  dissipated  by,  a  most  daring  and  accomplished  ad¬ 
venturer  from  this  country.  When  Bruce  published  his  travels, 
Abyssinia  beeame,  all  at  once,  far  more  familiar  to  our  imagina¬ 
tions  than  a  great  part  of  our  own  island.  Its  leading  person¬ 
ages,  the  general  condition  of  its  population,  its  institutions, 
the  face  of  the  country,  its  grand  river,  its  most  remarkable 
animal  and  vegetable  productions,  were  suddenly  displayed  be¬ 
fore  us  in  one  comprehensive  picture  of  most  vigorous  de¬ 
lineation  and  glowing  colours.  8o  vivid  was  his  representation, 
and  in  so  natural  and  interesting  a  manner  was  he  himself 
brought  forw  ard  in  it,  that  he  has  associated  his  name,  his  cha¬ 
racter,  his  history,  inseparably  with  the  country.  Abyssinia 
may  exhibit  its  long  list  of  emperors,  and  its  ample  memorials  of 
w  ars,  revolutions,  and  missionary  enterprises ;  but  in  popular 
recollection,  in  tins  country  at  least,  it  will,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  have  no  distinction  so  marked,  so  instantly  and  inevitably 
suggested  to  thought,  as  that  it  is  the  country  tliat  Bruce 
visited,  lie  had,  morally,  something  very  like  that  quality, 
or  happy  accident  of  being,  which  some  of  our  voyagers  to 
the  South  Sea  islands  found  jmssessed  by  the  king  of  a  portion 
of  one  of  them,  that  whatever  ground  he  walked  upon  became 
thenceforward  his  own.  Should  it  prove  practicable  for  a  series 
of  travellers,  each  of  them  as  intelligent,  observant,  and  active, 
as  the  Author  of  this  volume,  to  visit  that  country  during  the 
next  half  century,  and  make  their  reports  in  as  entertaining  and 
elegant  a  form,  vet  still,  to  the  end  of  that  or  a  longer  period, 
Bi  uce  will  be  the  name  which  they  must  submit  to  perceive 
maintiir.ing  a  magnitude  of  notoriety  more  than  equal  to  their 
collective  lame. 

Bruce’s  representation  has,  partly  by  means  of  its  priority, 
.  but  not  less  by  the  power  of  mind  which  inspirits  it,  taken  such 
efliKtual  occupancy  of  the  general  imagination,  (like  Milton’s 
representations  of  Eden  and  the  infernal  world,)  that  it  is  not 
without  some  Utile  reluctance  that  many  of  his  readers  are  yield¬ 
ing  to  tlie  evidence  which  is  accumulating  to  correct  his  invo¬ 
luntary  errors  or  intentional  impositions.  Even  Sir.  Salt  him¬ 
self,  who  will  l>e  thougiit  quite  zealous  enough  in  the  detection 
and  exposure  of  these,  confesses  that  he  still  reads  Bruces 
work  with  an  interest  winch  makes  him  regret  it  should  contain 
any  thing  to  force  scepticism  or  disbelief  on  his  mind.  After  ex¬ 
posing  some  such  mis-statements  and  contradictions,  as  it 
be  acknowledged  that  no  stretch  of  charity  can  put  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  unconscious  error,  our  Author  adds, 
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i  I  hert  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  reader  who  wishes  to  form  a 
yL  estimate  of  the  merits  and  faults  of  Mr.  Bruce,  slmuld  carefully 
compare  the  information  given  in  the  late  appendices  with  the  origi- 
lal  publication,  and,  after  perusing  both  with  attention,  he  will  find 
that  I  have  selected  only  a  small  portion  of  the  contradictions  subsist¬ 
ing  between  them  ;  as  I  have  been  anxious  to  enter  only  so  far  into 
the  question  as  might  tend  to  justify  the  observations  I  felt  myself 
compelled  to  make  respecting  this  traveller ;  for,  had  I  altogether 
evaded  the  question,  I  might,  with  some  justice,  have  been  supposed 
to  have  compromised  my  own  opinions  from  dread  of  his  numerous 
idfocates,  or  from  a  culpable  desire  of  sheltering  myself  under  his 
icquired  reputation.  1  am' perfectly  aware  how  much  Mr.  Bruce  has 
accomplished ;  and  no  man  can  more  truly  admire  his  courage,  his 
perseverance,  his  sagacity,  or  his  genius,  than  myself ;  and  I  confess 
ihat,  from  the  pleasure  I  still  take  in  reading  his  book,  I  shall  never 
cease  to  regret  that  any  weakness  of  character  or  unfortunate  vanity 
should  have  induced  him,*  in  a  single  instance,  to  have  swerved  from 
the  plain  and  manly  path  of  sincerity  and  truth  which  lay  before  him  ; 
Mce  the  ground  which  he  occupied  was  far  too  elevated  for  him  to 
stand  in  need  of  any  such  unworthy  and  adventitious  aid.*  p.  343, 

In  several  other  places  he  bears  testimony  in  strong  terms  to 
the  general  truth  of  Bruce’s  picture  of  tlie  country  and  its  popu¬ 
lation.  At  some  moments,  what  our  Author  beheld,  so  vividly 
recalled  his  predecessor’s  exhibitions  that  it  was  nearly  equal, 
(or  obtaining  a  strong  and  true  impression  of  the  scene,  whether 
he  looked  on  the  reality  or  on  the  reflected  images  in  the  mirror 

I  of  ihe  description.  If  that  powerful  describer  could  have  ab¬ 
stained  from  some  extravagances  and  exaggerations, — if  the 
rowded  diversity  of  actual  adventures  could  have  convinced 
im  there  was  really  no  room  for  the  introduction,  as  matter  of 
ibct,  of  several  fictitious  ones, — if  he  could  have  thought  it  bet¬ 
ter,  freely  to  suffer  some  other  individuals  to  enjoy  an  inferior 
thire  of  the  credit  of  an  achievement,  of  which  he  has,  after 
hll,  been  unsuccessful  in  his  earnest  endeavour  to  monopolize  the 
Ihonour,  than  to  mis-state  facts,  falsify  dates,  and  even  attempt 
Ije  pervert  geography, — and  if  these  convictions  of  defective 
Liegrity,  in  some  particulars,  had  not  inevitably  thrown  a  cer- 
dubiousness  over  the  specific  detail,  at  least  of  every  part  of 
jfework  where  any  thing  extraordinary  is  exliibiled  ; — he  might 
r  ieed  have  been  regarded  as -the  prince  of  travellers. .  Ilow 
r-  ich  he  misjudged  the  age  that  was  then  coming  on,  if  he  reafly 
jiacied  that  his  enterprise  was  to  be  nearly  the  last  of  the  kind, 
llial  uo  Englishman  would  ever  dare  be  found  on  any  part  of  his 
l^ack,  and  that  therefore  his  negligent  or  deliberate  deviations 
truth  could  be  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  inquisition.  If 
rapid  multiplication  of  books  of  travels  be,  in  some  respects, 
Ijaevii,  it  gives  us  at  least  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  check  ou 
rom^uce-muking  propensities  of  the  amusing  vagrants  )  and 
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ifhat  has  befallen  Bruce  will  very  strongly  tend  to  admonMi 
them,  that  there  is  hardly  any  p^irt  of  the  earth  which  the  most 
daring  of  tlu  in  can  explore,  that  can  secure  them  an  iinpuuitv 
in  bringing  us  a  deceptive  account  of  what  they  shall  have  sccu 
there,  and  have  done  there. 

The  only  place  to  warrant  such  an  experiment  would  bn  a 
country  going  to  be  tor  ever  closed  up  (as  in  the  case  of  a  great 
]X)rtion  of  the  coast  of  Greenland)  by  an  indissoluble  assemblage 
of  ice,  or  a  district  in  some  ol  those  regions  where  it  should  not 
be  at  all  improbable  that  the  verv  year  after  the  traveller's  visit, 
the  tow  ns,  the  people,  and  the  very  face  of  the  country,  may  be 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

In  our  cursory  survey  of  the  present  work,  it  may  come  in 
our  way  almost  inevitably  to  notice,  in  a  slight  ami  passing  man¬ 
ner,  an  instance  or  two  of  Bruce’s  temerity  and  'niscilcu- 
latioii,  in  making  statements  and  assertions  which  mast  Invc 
been  hazarded  in  the  presumption,  that  he  was  an  exclusively 
favoured  mortal  with  regard  to  attempts  on  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  that  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  had  hardly  been  more 
effectually  guarded  against  vulgar  approach  before  his  tiim\ 
than  the  very  country  itself  was  destined  to  be  subsequently.  He 
was  not  even  considerate  enough' to  advert  to  a  danger  that  me¬ 
naced  his  reputation  from  a  quarter  from  which  it  miglu  be 
deeply  injured  without  the  intervention  of  any  rival  oi‘  his  adven¬ 
tures  He  could  little  have  anticipated  that  his  own  manu¬ 
script  papers  were  to  furnish,  through  the  highly  laudable 
honesty  of  his  friends,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  ow!i  work,  the 
proofs  of  a  variety  of  inaccuracies  and  contradictions,  and,  we 
fear,  some  intentionally  false  statements. 

Nevertheless,  he  stands  as  yet  above  all  danger  of  rivalry  in 
practical  achievement  in  that  part  of  the  world  He  went  where 
no  other  of  his  countrymen  has  penetrated  since,  or  is  likely  ta 
penetrate  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come  ;  and  the  brilliant  en¬ 
terprise  was  accomplished  by  his  own  single  energy,  aided  by 
none  of  that  influence  which  now  accompanies,  in  so  many  re- 1 
gions  of  the  east,  a  man  belonging  to  a  nation  known  to  hare 
acquired  the  ascendency  at  sea,  and  the  dominion  of  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  Asia.  His  fame  admits  no  other  individual  for  s 
moment  in  heirship  or  competition  but  Mr.  Salt ;  and  he,  with  | 
all  the  influence  and  the  facilities  that  accompanied  him,  has 
ijot  been  able  to  approach  that  central  region  of  Abyssinia  whicb 
Bruce  '’reited  himself  the  means  of  invading,  and  traversinj 
with  protracted  and  privileged  and  intimate  iiisj>ection. 

Having  read  with  much  intcrest'Mr.  Salt’s  former  journal  ol 
travels  ill  Abyssinia,  forming  a  part  of  Lord  Valcntia’s  splenuid 
work,  we  heard,  with  great  pleasure,  of  his  being  appointed  b> 
our  govc'Tnment  to  make  a  more  formal  attempt  on  that  coun- 
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trv,  in  a  mission  which,  witli  overtures  for  opening  a  commer- 
(ial  intercourse  as  its  most  palpable  object,  would  necessarily, 
in>ach  hands,  include  whatever  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
w  of  general  inquiry,  vigilant  and  accurate  inspection,  and 
graphical  representation.  We  ventured  to  hope  tliat  at  his 
return  we  should  be  enabled  to  travel  once  more  in  imagination 
to  Gondar,  for  the  first  time  with  a  guide  on  whom  we  could 
in  all  respects  implicitly  rely.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  disappointment  that  we  learned  at  lengtii  that  he 
had,  with  still  more  mortifying  disappointment  to  himself,  found 
insuperable  obstacles  to  his  design  of  penetrating  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  province  of  Amhara ;  that  he  had  not,  indeed,  been  able  to 
approach  very  materially  nearer  to  Gondar  than  Antalo,  the 
capital  of  the  grand  eastern  province  denominated  Tigre,  the 
same  town  which  formed  the  limit  to  his  former  adv  nice  into 
the  country  : — only  he  was  permitted  in  this  latter  visit  to  make  a 
pleasant  and  a  very  observant  excursion  eastward  to  the  river 
Tacazzc,  and  the  foot  of  some  of  the  mountains  cf  8amen,  the 
tfraiid  appearance  of  which  mountains  was  worth  a  longer  jour¬ 
ney,  even  had  there  been  nothing  interesting  in  its  several 
stages. 

Still,  though  all  his  readers  will  very  sensibly  share  his  own 
disappointment,  and  though  they  are  to  be  informed,  besides, 
that  he  failed  in  the  specific  ol»ject  of  his  mission,  they  will  all 
testify  that  he  has  given  us  a  very  pleasing  book.  It  contains 
information  of  considerable  value,  supplies  a  great  ileal  of  en« 
j  tertainment,  and  will  contribute  to  retluce  to  a  less  extravagant 
m\  a  more  defineii  shape  in  our  minds,  the  somewhat  wild  and 
dubious  images  introduced  into  them  w  ithout  a  possibility  of  ex¬ 
pulsion  by  his  romancing  predecessor.  It  presents,  also,  a 
number  of  characteristic  objects  and  scenes  directly  to  the  eye 
by  means  of  otir  Author’s  sketches,  and  may,  perhaps,  for  we 
^ould  not  utterly  despair  of  this,  tend  to  excite  in  this  country 
a  degree  of  benevolence  which  may  ultimately  operate  to  assist 
an  unhappy  people,  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  very  small 
^?rvlces  might  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  To  this  last  point 
Mr.  Salt,  with  a  very  laudable  zeal  in  behalf  of  a  country,  in 
^hich  he  has  experienced  so  much  kiudnes^ud  seen  so  much 
nfecility,  adverts  strongly  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  his  book.  His  dedication  to  a  personage  to  whom,  previously 
to  reading  it,  we  exceedingly  wondered  what  he  cou>d  say,  con- 
dudes  thus. 

*  Should  this  volume  succeed  in  attracting  your  notice  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  forlorn  and  distracted  state  of  Abyssinia,  so  far  as  to  induce  your 
H.  to  promote  the  welfare  of  that  country,  by  the  introduction  of 
‘^fularts,  together  with  a  judicious  advancement  of  the  true  tenets 
^  -he  Christian  Religion  among  its  inhabitants,  I  shall  feel  that  my 
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exertions  in  this  cause  have  not  been  in  vain  ;  andj  in  the  meanwhile  | 
as  the  best  reward  of  my  labours,  shall  continue  to  look  forward  to  the  1 
consolatory  hone  of  witnessing  the  beneficial  changes  which  tlie  | 
bounty  and  wisdom  of  your  11%  H.  may  effect  in  the  condition  of  that  j 
remote  country.* 

And  at  the  termination  of  his  narrative  he  cannot  part  with  his  ■ 
readers  without  suggesting  the  subject  onee  more. 

*  t  shall  here  take  my  leave  of  the  reader  with  an  anxious  hope  that  ^ 
I  may,  in  this  instance,  meet  with  the  same  liberal  indulgence  which  i 
has  hitherto  attended  my  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Abyssinia  ;  and,  re¬ 
ferring  once  again  to  that  country,  shall  conclude  with  the  words  of ; 
the  learned  and  disiiv crested  Ltulolf,  “  T-xcitet  1>.  O  M.  Principum  ^ 
“  nostrorum  animos,  ut  per  vetustae  huic  Christiana?  nationi  opcm 

ferant,  Christianismo  in  tarn  remot ism undi  partihus  proferendouli- 

lem  sibique  omni  aevo  gloriosam  futuram.”  * 

The  practice  so  common  among  our  w  ritv?rs  of  peregrinations  j 
of  expending  a  great  length  of  composition  and  time  on  the  in- ' 
troduetory  ))orlions  of  their  enterprises,  is,  in  general,  to  he  i 
condemned ;  hnt  the  readers  of  31r.  Salt’s  book  w  ill,  perhaps, : 
think  that  no  part  of  it  is  more  gratifying  to  curiosity  than  the 
extendect  pen  ion  which  relates  the  course  of  events  from  the 
Cajx?  of  Good  Hope  to  the  entrance  into  the  Red  8ea  Besides  I 
fhat  very  great  pains  were  taken  to  correct  and  complete  the  ’ 
hydrogT^ij>hy  of  a  coast  w  ith  w  hich  navigators  are  not  very  fami- ! 
liar,  and  w  hieh,  at  several  points,  our  Author  and  his  party  ap-  j 
proa  (  bed  w  ith  all  the  uncertainty  and  precaution  of  an  ex|>ori- ; 
ment.  It  was  under  this  uncertainty  that  they  approached  the  = 
Bay  of  Sofah.  It  had  been  left  to  them  to  give  name  to  a  \mni ' 
which  they  found  jutting  out  against  them  near  its  entrance.  | 
They  \ery  proj>erly  called  it  Elephant  Point,  for,  he  says, 

*  In  every  part  of  the  thicket  the  footsteps  of  numerous  elephants  j 
might  be  seen,  and  we  could  plainly  trace  the  recent  ravages  of  these 
animals  among  the  trees,  many  of  which  lay  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
stripped  sf  their  barki  and  their  branches  and  leaves  rudely  twisted 
off,  and  trampled  in  the  mire.  At  some  little  distance  round  the 
point  we  d-scovered  an  old  deserted  shed,  the  remains  of  a  fire,  and 
some  remnants  of  roasted  fish  and  cashew  nuts  left  by  the  natives. 
Several  trees  near  this  spot  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  a  kind 
of  artificial  entrenchment  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  the  purposc» 
no  doubt,  of  keeping  aw  ay  elephants  and  other  wild  beasts  during 
the  night.^ 

An  unavailing  search  w  as  made  in  the  bay  for  any  thing  Hk^  *  I 
town,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  some  communica'  | 
tion  with  a  corapaii  of  the  natives  who  were  seen  landing  I 
several  canons,  and  who  made  on  the  be^ch  a  fierce  and  I 
display  of  hostility  and  defiance,  with  which  Mr.  S.  confesses  b<  I 
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wa9  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  as  indicating  their  coinpe* 
tence  to  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  slave-dealers, 
‘with  uhom,’  says  he,  ‘  they  have  had  button  much  intercourse, 
<and  for  whom,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  we  were  mis¬ 
taken.’  He  adds, 

*  From  the  little  we  saw  of  these  people,  I  should  suppose  them, 
their  stature,  colour,  habits  and  language,  to  be  nearly  allied 
to  the  Kafters,  a  large  party  of  whom  I  had  seen  a  short  time  before 
at  the  Cape,  and  I  consider  both  as  perfectly  distinct  from  either  that 
of  the  Hottentot,  or  of  the  negro.’ 

lie  points  out  the  danger  to  navigation  in  this  bay,  from  tlic 
muwerous  shoals  of  a  large,  and,  probably,  varying  anil  increas¬ 
ing  sand-bank,  which  ‘  has  been  thrown  uj>  by  the  violence  of  the 
‘south-west  winds,  which  generally  prevail,  blowing  in  direct 
‘opposition  to  the  currents  of  many  rapid  rivers  which  here  How 
‘into  the  sea.’  ‘  No  ship  should  venture  into  less  than  twelve 
‘fatlionis,  in  which  dcptli  she  may  traverse  the  hank  in  jierfcct 
'  safety.’  About  this  bank  they  met  with  many  whales. 

‘  At  times  we  had  twenty  or  thirty  in  sight ;  some  of  them  passing 
close  by  the  vessel,  others  darting  away,  making  a  snorting  noise, 
uml  throwing  up  the  ^vatcr  like  a  fountain.  At  liitfercnt  times  they 
seemed  to  be  pursuing  each  other,  wildly  rolling  and  tumbling  about, 
occasionally  rising  erect  out  of  the  water,  shining  like  bright  pillars 
of  silver,  then  falling  on  their  backs  and  flapping  their  enormous  fins 
riolently  on  the  surwee,  with  a  noise  somewhat  resembling  the  report 
of  a  cannon.’ 

In  approaching  Mosambique  they  saw  several  watcr-spouts, 
^hich  did  not  come  near  enough  to  cause  iniicli  alarm.  One  of 
iliem  continued  steadily  in  the  same  position  long  enough  for  Mr. 
S.to  make  a  sketch,  from  which  ho  has  given  a  very  beautiful 
and  striking  engraving. 

At  Mosambique  they  were  received  with  the  most  gratifying 
politeness  by  Don  Antonio  Manoelde  Mello  Castro  e  Meiulo^-a, 
^lio  had  assumed  the  government  only  twelve  days  before  tlieir 
arrival.  They  were  most  handsomely  treated,  during  their  stay, 
Hith  hospitalities  and  amusements,  and  were  freely  allowed  to 
^  every  thing  in  the  settlement,-  exciqitingtUe  ladies,  ..of  whose 
secluded  condition,  with  respect  to  strangers,  our  Author  com¬ 
plains.  He  had  much  communication  with  the  governor  relative 
to  the  interior  of  the  continent,  its  native  tribes,  and  the  possi- 
Wity  of  its  being  safely  explored  by  travellers.  The  English- 
nien  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  this  la.st  question,  on  account  of 
Mr.  Cowan’s  adventurous  exjjedition  of  discovery  from  the 
Cape,  in  a  direction  which  had  raised  some  expectation  of  his 
<^fossing  the  whole  interior  of  the  continent  to  the  Mosambique 
The  Governor^  who  had  been  informed  of  this  enterprise, 
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had  alroadv  scat  directions  to  the  most  inland  Portuguese  ita- 


lions,  to  alFord  every  assistance  to  tlie  ])arty  in  the  event,  but 
very  sli^litly  probable,  of  their  reaching*  any  part  ol'the  lerrito:^ 
under  hi**  aothority.  He  expressed  sorrow  at  haviiij?  received  po 
hit  'lligeiiee  of  their  approach.  He  conceived  it  not  impossible 
they  might  jwnetrate  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Zimbao, 
abo  It  tlie  latitude  of  Sofala  ;  but  that  tltey  should  approach  the 
coast  any  where  nearly  as  high  as  IMosambique,  he  considered  as 
decidedly  impossible  We  need  not  observe  how  that  judgement 
was  verified  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  that  bolil,  and,  for  a  while, 
somewhat  ho-  elul  enterprise 

The  town  has  a  fortification  of  great  strength,  and  judiciously 
placed  for  del’ending  it  ag.dnst  any  attack  from  the  sea.  There 
are  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  heaps  of  halls,  with  a  ‘  rusty 
^  coat  of  antiquity  adhering  to  them.’  But  for  the  animal  part  of 
the  defences,  ‘  a  few  sentries,  some  confined  felons,  and  two  or 
*  three  old  women  with  cakes  to  sell,  seemed  to  constitute  the 
‘  whole  of  ttie  garrison.’ 

In  an  excursion  to  Mesiiril,  where  the  governor  has  a  beauti¬ 
ful  country  house,  they  sto]>ped  to  see  a  manufactory  of  maniota, 
the  princi[)al  article  of  sustenance  to  the  servile  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 


^  Nearly  a  hundred  slaves  w^ere  busily  engaged  in  preparing  tiie 
roots  for  use.  I  hey  are  dug  up  and  brought  to  the  place  on  asses, 
and  in  hackeries  drawn  by  bullocks  of  a  large  breed  from  Madagas¬ 
car,  and  are  then  cleared  from  the  dirt  and  rind  with  rough  scrapers, 
formed  out  of  a  large  species  of  shell,  (Helix  terrestris,)  which  is 
found  in  great  profusion  on  the  coast  After  this  process  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  .  sun,  and,  when  sufficiently  drv,  are  ground  down  as 
linely  as  possible  with  a  hand-wheel  edged  with  copper,  and  stuci: 
round  with  spikes ;  this  being  completed,  the  pulp  is  put  into  laige 
bags  and  pressed  with  a  heavy  weight,  and  when  all  the  juice  is  ex¬ 
tracted  (which  is  Slid  to  be  of  a  poisonous  quality  the  mass  is  broken 
to  pieces  with  the  hand  and  dried  on  copper  stoves  heated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  whicii  reduces  it  to  a  wholesome  farina.  This,  when  mixed 
vnth  water,  constitutes  almost  entirely  the  food  of  the  slaves ;  and 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  owing  to  a  certain  degree  of  pride, 
used  in  their  soups  by  the  ortuguese.’  p,  31. 


Slavery  and  the  slave  trade  w^ere  brought,  in  various  forms, 
fullv  belore  the  traveller’s  view.  He  saw  some  Portugese  vessel? 
leave  the  harbour  with  about  five  hundretl  of  these  unhappy  be¬ 
ings  on  board,  ‘  bouglit  at  this  place  at  the  price  of  ten,  fifteen, 

‘  and  tw\-nty  doll  irs  a  head,  that  is  women  and  children  at  about 
^  the  rate  of  tliree  and  four  pounds  a  piece,  and  able  bodied  men 
‘  at  the  price  of  five  pounds  !’  He  says  five  ships  loaded  >vitb 
slaves  had  gone  that  year  to  the  Brazils,  each  vessel  carryinC  | 
from  three  to  four  hundred  j  and  it  is  considered  a  lucky  voyap 
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not  more  than  sixty  die  in  each  ship.  He  went  to  the  market 
where  some  native  traders  had  just  arriveil,  from  a  remote  part 
of  the  interior,  ‘  with  a  catil  i  of  slaves,  (chiefly  female,)  together 
•wilh^hl  ami  elephants  teeth  for  sale.’  To  amuse  the  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen  in  the  evening  the  slaves  were  assembled,  and, 
necordins:,  he  says,  ‘  to  the  usual  practice  for  keeping  them  in 
•licaith,  permitted  to  dance.’  1  subsequently  s  iw  severed  dances 
(»t  the  same  kind  in  the  slave-yards  on  the  island  of  Mosambique  ; 
but  on  these  occasions  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  slaves  were 
compel  ed  to  dance. 

‘  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  one  woman’s  countenance, 
who  h  d  lately,  I'understood,  been  brought  from  the  interior.*  She 
was  young,  and  appeared  to  have  been  a  mother,  and  when  con¬ 
strained  to  move  in  the  circle,  the  solemn  gloom  that  pervaded  her 
features  spoke  more  forcibly  than  any  language  the  misery  of  her  for¬ 
lorn  condition 

‘  If  there  be  <till  a  sceptic  who  hesitates  to  approve  of  the  abolition 
of  th  *  trade,  let  him  visit  one  of  these  African  slave-yards  a 
short  time  betore  a  cargo  of  these  wretched  beings  is  exported,  and 
if  he  have  a  spark  of  humanity  left,  it  will  surely  strike  conviction  to 

Wnatever  might  be  the  reference  as  to  the  share  of  ‘  liu- 
‘inanity,’  we  coiiiess  t  »at  alter  what  has  recently  been  exhibited 
in  tiic  face  of  the  world,  we  should  have  no  manner  of  fear  of 
subjecting  to  this  very  test  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
high  in  rank,  and  reputed  civilization  and  intelligence,  in  this 
and  some  neighnouring  countries.  They  would  come  from  these 
melancholy  depots,  most  decidedly  the  practical  friends  at  least 
of  the  villainous  traffic.  There  lias  been  one  grand  meeting  of 
such  enlightened  and  Christian  personages,  and  there  is,  at  pre- 
II  sect,  assembled  another,  at  either  of  which,  if  that  countenance 
so  emphatically  sad,  which  Mr.  Salt  beheld,  could  have  ap¬ 
peared,  it  would  have  been  deemed,  jierhaps,  a  good  subject  for 
die  pencil,  hut  as  to  its  affecting,  in  the  smallest  particle  or  atom, 
the  arrangements  of  these  personages  respecting  the  slave  ti^de, 
we  defy  it,  and  ten  thousand  such  mournful  visages  presented 
at  once.  But  not  to  leave  the  \ery  ground  on  wiiich  Mr.  Salt 
beheld  such  objects,  and  made  such  reflections  ;  do^'  he  forget 
Don  Antonio  Manoel  de  Mello  Castro  e  Mendoza,  of  whom  he 
has  said  such  very  civil  and  respectlul  things  ?  Did  he  testify 
any  regret  or  indignation  at  this  odious  traffic  ?  Did  lie  let  fall, 
for  Ills  own  s  ikc,  any  hint  of  being  ashamed  of  his  government 
for  maintaining  and  promoting  it  ?  Did  he  view  it  in  any  other 
light  than  simply  that  of  a  business  of  trade  ami  revenue? 
l^lenty  of  Dons,  thus  replete  with  ^  humanity,’  migat  he  found 
less  distance  from  us  than  Mosambique,  or  the  Brazils,  or 
Portugal  j  which  Dons  shall  nevertheless  be  judged  perfecth 
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Hell  qualified  for  managing  concerns  of  the  greatest  impov^ 
lance  to  the  interests  of  mankind. 

Our  traveller  could  not  fail  to  make  every  imaginable  inquiry 
resjK'cting  the  regions  and  the  nations  of  the  interior,  of  which, 
however,  he  found  that  the  Portuguese  have  very  little  certain 
information.  This  ignorance  is  attributed  to  the  very  narrow 
limits  which  have  always  invincibly  repelled  and  confined  the 
extension  of  their  power  inland.  Mr.  S.  has  briefly  recounted 
some  zealous,  and  some  desperate  eflorts  to  advance  their  domi¬ 
nion  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast ;  but  they  have 
always  been  immediately  or  ultimately  frustrated  by  the  uncon¬ 
querable  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  those  noxious  powers 
of  nature  commonly  found  in  activity  in  such  a  climate.  The 
ambition  of  the  invaders  was  reduced,  like  that  of  the  ocean,  to 
expend  itself  along  the  coast,  on  which  their  possessions  have 
extended  to  great  length. 

*  In  the  height  of  their  power  their  jurisdiction  reached  from  Soco- 
tra,  on  the  north,  to  the  Cape  de  IMgoa,  on  the  south,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  islands  of  Zanzebar,  Quiloa,  and  other  important  settlements, 
which  have  been  since  recovered  by  the  Arabs,  and  are  now  subject 
to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  wliose  power  and  consequence  liave  greatly 
increased  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  protection  and  encouragement  oi 
the  Bombay  government.  It  still  extends  from  Cape  Delgado  on  the 
north,  to  rnhambane  on  the  souths  embracing  an  extent  of  thirteen 
degrees  of  coast.  The  most  southern  settlement  on  this  line  is  at 
Cape  Corrientes.’  • 

‘  It  appears  evident,  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  the 
consequence  and  value  of  this  Colony  has  always  been  greatly  over¬ 
rated  ;  still,  during  the  prosperity  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  it 
was  of  real  importance  to  that  nation.  It  furiHshed  very  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  gold  and  ivory  ;  and  though  it  never  returned  much,  if  any, 
real  profit  to  the  crown,  it  served  to  enrich  a  great  number  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  whose  wealth  ultimately  reverted  to  the  state.  It  attbrded  a 
valuable  place  for  the  Indian  ships  to  touch  at  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
navigation,  which  was  then  absolutely  requisite,  and  it  supplied  all 
the  eastern  and  some  of  the  western  dominions  of  the  Portuguese 
with  slaves.*  p.  70. 

The  Portuguese  have  just  behind  them  a  long  array  of 
fierce  and  irreconcilable  enemies,  who  not  only  preclude  all 
possibility  of  their  extending  their  dominion  westward,  but 
formidably  menace,  and  have  often  ravaged,  their  narrow  pos¬ 
sessions  on  the  coast.  These  dangerous  neighbours  are  ‘  tli« 
‘  Makooa,  or  Makooana,  as  they  are  often  called,  a  people  con- 
‘  sisting  of  a  number  of  very  powerful  tribes  lying  behind  Mo- 
*  sarobique,  which  extend  northward  as  far  as  Melinda,  and 
^  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zambezi,  while  hordes  of 
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‘the  same  nation  are  to  be  found  in  a  south-west  direction,  per* 
‘haps  almost  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  KaflTers  bordering  on 
‘the  Cape  of  Cood  Hope.’ 

‘  The  Makooa  are  a  strong  athletic  race  of  people,  very  formi¬ 
dable,  and  constantly  in  the  habit  of  ir.  iking  incursions  into  the 
fmr.ll  tract  of  territory  which  the  Portuguese  possess  on  the  coast. 
Their  enmity  is  inveterate,  and  is  confessed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
shameful  practices  of  the  traders  who  have  gone  among  them  to 
purchase  slaves.  They  light  chiefly  with  spears,  darts,  and  poisoned 
arrows :  but  they  also  possess  no  inconsiderable  number  of  muskets, 
which  they  procure  in  the  northern  districts  from  the  Arabs,  and 
very  frequently,  as  the  Governor  assured  me,  from  the  Portuguese 
dealers  themselves ;  who,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  are  thus 
content  to  barter  their  own  security  for  the  gold,  slaves,  and  ivory, 
which  they  get  in  return.' 

‘  In  addition  to  the  bodily  strength  of  the  Makooa,  may  be  added 
the  deformity  of  their  visage,  which  greatly  aug'.neuts  the  ferocity 
of  their  aspect.  They  are  very  fond  of  tattooing  their  skins,  and 
they  practise  it  so  rudely  that  they  sometimes  raise  the  marks  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  surface.  The  fashion  most  in  vogue  is 
to  make  a  stripe  down  the  forehead  along  the  nose  to  the  chin, 
and  another  in  a  direct  angle  across  from  ear  to  ear,  indented  in  a 
peculiar  way,  so  as  to  give  Uk)  face  the  appearance  of  having  been 
sewed  together  in  four  parts.  They  fdo  their  teeth  to  a  point,  in  a 
manner  that  gives  the  whole  set  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  saw ; 
a»id  this  operation,  to  my  surprise,  does  not  injure  their  whiteness 
or  durability.' 

He  recounts  a  number  of  additional  particulars  illustrative 
of  their  violent  ambition  to  surpass  even  nature  herself  in  con¬ 
trivances  to  deform  their  persons.  Notwithstanding  their  wild¬ 
ness  and  barbarity  in  their  savage  state,  ‘  it  is  astonishing,' 
says  Mr.  Salt,  ‘  liow  docile  and  serviceable  they  become  as 
Slaves,  and  when  partialiy  admitted  to  freedom,  by  being  en- 
‘  rolled  as  soldiers,  liow  quickly  their  improvement  ailvaiices, 

‘  and  how  tlioronghly  their  tidelity  may  be  relied  on.’  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ascertain  what  notion  they  might  have  of  a  Dei  y, 
and  found  they  have  no  word  for  such  a  being  but  the  sanui 
which  in  their  language  signifies  the  sky. 

Among  the  natural*  curiosities  may  be  mentioned  a  species 
of  tree  ‘  called  Slalumpava,  Which  seems  ttr  expend  its  powers 
Sf  vegetation  in  the  trunk,  and  might,  from  its  bulk,  not  nn- 
Sptly  be  called  the  Elephant  tree,  as  it  sometimes  measures 
^  full  seventy  feet  in  circumference,  though  it  bears  few  leaves 
‘  or  branches  in  proportion.’  The  traveller  saw  many  specimens 
yf  a  kind  of  fish  which  is  employed  by  the  fishermen  in  catch¬ 
ing  turtles.  It  is  confined  by  a  line  to  the  boat,  ‘  when  it  is 
‘^aid  invariably  to  dart  forwards,  and  to  attach  itself  by  its 
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*  sucker  to  the  lower  shell  of  the  first  turtle  found  on  thf 
‘  water,  which  prevents  its  sinking,  and  enables  the  fisherman  to 

*  secure  his  prey.’ 

The  climate  of  tliis  settlement  is  so  noxious  to  Europeans, 
that  it  is  said  not  more  than  seven  soldiers  out  of  a  hundred, 
survive  five  years.  J'he  salaries  of  all  sorts  of  officers  are 
excessively  small :  and  the  situation  is  on  the  whole  so  unin- 
viting  that  its  residents  are  chiefly  persons  exiled  for  their  of¬ 
fences.  There  can  then  be  no  wonder  th^  the .  grossest  and 
most  ruinous  corruption  pervades  every  part  of  its  govern- 
inent. 

In  addition  to  the  many  other  oTcurastances  of  adversity 
and  danger  oppressing  or  threateming  the  colony,  our  Author 
describes  a  n  ition  of  pirates,  called  by  the  Portuguese,  Sckelavc^ 
but  l)Y  liim,  iMarati,  occupying  the  north-east  point'  of  Idada- 
gascar,  and  exceeding  all  other  lawless  tribes  in  diabolical  fe¬ 
rocity  and  cruelty.  He  gives  a  description  of  their  horrid  de¬ 
vastations  in  .lohanna  and  some  other  islands,  and  almost  pre- 
5iimes  to  hojie  that  the  English  power  in  the  neighhonring  seas 
will  he  exerted  to  restrain  their  ravages — encouraged  in  this 
hope,  no  doubt,  by  the  resolute  and  efficacious  measures  by 
which  Englaiut  has  so  long  since  destroyed,  or  frightened  off 
the  sea,  ail  the  pirates  of  the  Barbary  coast ! 

In  his  biiei  statements  resj)ecting  the  commerce  of  the 
colony,  he  observes  that  it  lias  been  very  greatly  injured  by  the 
English  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  as  *  the  wliole  supply 
‘  of  the  Cape,  of  the  isles  of  France,  and  of  Batavia,  was  for- 
‘  merly  derived  from  these  settlements but  still  he  says  ‘  the 
‘  number  of  slaves  annually  exported  from  Mosambique  is  said 
‘  to  amount  to  more  thhii  four  thousand,’  the  export  duty  on  each 
of  w  horn  is  sixteen  and  a  half  crusades.  All  other  exports  are 
exempt. 

After  a  sojourn  of  more  than  three  weeks,  Mr.  S.  departed 
for  the  Ued  Sea,  and  our  eastern  navigation  is  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  him  for  the  course  of  observ  ation  which  he  describes 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  As  the  track  from  Mosambique  to  the  Red  Sea  is  little  known, 
I  have  been  induced  to  give  a  nautical  journal  of  oar  passage  as  far 
as  Aden,  and  partic  ular  care  has  been  taken  to  mark  the  variation 
of  the  compass,  pvhich  was  regularly  observed  whenever  occasion 
offered, j  on  account  of  the  existence  of  similar  observations  made 
on  the  same  coast  as  eaily  as  the  year  1620,  (Vide  Beaulieu’s 
Voyage  to  the  East  Indies  )  in  order  that,  from  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  dirierent  remarks,  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
variation  may  be  ascertained.' 

In  this  Part  of  the  voyage  a  phenomenon  occurred  twice 
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01  which  Mr.  S.  acknowledges  he  cannot  eren  conjecture  an 
explanation. 

At  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  distant  about  five  leagues 
from  the  land,  we  met  with  a  shoal  of  dead  fish,  many  thousands  of 
which  lay  fl.).»ting  on  tne  surface  of  the  water,  and  we  continued  to 
passthrough  tirem  about  live  and  thirty  minutes,  sailing  at  the  rate 
of  two  league-  an  hour  Maiiy  of  these  fish  were  of  a  large  size, 
end  of  several  different  speci  s,  chiefly  of  the  genera  spams,  labrus, 
and  tetrodon.  1'hey  bore  the  appearance  of  not  having  been  long 
killed,  from  the  freshness  of  their  colour  and  the  redness  of  their 
gills.’  ‘  In  the  ev<*ning  we  passed  aiiother  shoal  of  dead  fish,  which 
hid  become  white  and  putrid.  An  occurrence  of  this  nature  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare,  especially  in  deep  water,  and  I  cannot  in  any  way 
pretend  to  account  for  it.’  p.  95. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  sun,  at  the  ‘  moment  of  emerging 
‘ironiaiiark  cloud,  and  when  its  disk  touched  the  horizon, 

‘  seemed  to  expand  beyond  its  natural  dimensions,  became  of  a 
‘palish  ix?il  hue,  and  assumed  a  form  greatly  resembling  a 
‘portion  of  a  column.  This  is  one  of  the  many *singular  etlects 
‘  produced  by  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  part  of 
‘  the  world. 

The  passage  round  Cape  Giiardafui,  in  the  evening  and  at 
midnight,  inspired  our  Author  with  the  most  poetical  feelings, 
by  its  combination  of  the  view^  of  lofty  mountains  with  the 
moon -light  on  the  sea,  and  other  fine  effects  of  night.  They 
were  soon  afterwards  met  and  grievously  retarded  by  a  current 
from  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  they  had  the  comfort  of  being  kept  in 
a  genial  temperature  by  a  heat  of  90  degrees.  They  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  across  to  Aden 
Frotn  this  voyage  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and 
from  o  )servations  made  in  the  Red  Sea,  Mr.  Salt  collected  tlie 
means  of  making  what  appears  to  us  a  very  successful  war  o‘i 
Mr.  ii.  uce,  relative  to  his  tlieory  of  the  Jewish  voyages  to 
Ophir.  In  the  course  of  this  argument,  he  states  some  facts 
interesting  to  navigation,  respecting  the  winds  in  the  Red 


>ea. 


Aden,  he  s  lys,  though  still  of  some  consequence  as  a  place 
of  trade,  ‘  is  a  wretched  heap  of  ruins,  and  miserable  huts, 
‘which  none  but  Arabs  of  tlie lowest' descrijJt ion  vvbuTd  think  of 
‘inhabiting.’  He  examined  these  ruins,  among  which  he  found 
?ome  fine  remains  of  former  splendour.  What  attracted  him 
the  most  powerfully,  liowever,  w.is  the  sight  of  some  ancient 
Tuiivi.^h  towers  on  me  pinnacles  of  a  steep  and  craggy  raoun- 
taiu.  VVith  a  perseverance  and  daring  that  left  all  his  com-, 
panions  behind,  he  attained  the  most .  elevated  and  formidable 
point  of  the  ridge,  and  was  stimulated  to  encounter  the  ha^t 
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and  greatest  hazard  in  examining  the  tower,  in  the  hope  of  dis* 
covoiing  some  inscription. 

‘  I  succeeded  in  getting  into  it,  by  clinging  with  my  arms  round 
an  angle  of  the  wah,  nhere,  supported  only  by  one  loose  stone,  I 
had  to  pass  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  many  hundred  feet, 
dovv*  which  it  was  impossible  to  look  without  shuddering.  I  had 
now  done  my  utmost  to  attain  my  object,  but  found  nothing  to 
rewvird  me  for  the  danger,  except  the  view,  which  was  indeed  mag¬ 
nificent  ;  and  at  this  moment  I  confess  I  could  not  help  looking 
round  with  a  feeling  of  gratification  somewhat  bordering  on  pride 
at  beholding  my  less  adventurous  companions,  and  the  inhabitants 
cf  the  town  gazing  up  from  beneath,  together  wath  the  lofty  hills 
and  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  extended  at  my  feet.  The  plea¬ 
sure  however  which  this  prospect  afforded  was  greatly  allayed  by 
the  necessity  there  existed  of  retracing  my  steps,  which  required  a 
much  stronger  effort  than  the  entrance  itself  had  done ;  for  after  a 
few  moments’  reflection,  I  found  a  feeling  oi‘  hesitation  coroing  over 
my  mind,  which  would,  I  am  convinced,  in.  a  few  minutes  have  ac¬ 
tually  disabled  me  from  the  undertaking;  and  nothing  but  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  making  the  attempt  enabled  me,  with  a  sort  of 
desperation,  to  surmount  the  difficulties  into  which  I  had  unwarily 
drawn  myself.’ 

A  few  days  were  agreeably  sj>ent  in  a  visit  to  Lahadj, 
tlie  capital  and  residence  of  llained,  the  Siiltaun  of  Aden,  who 
is  described  as  ‘  an  eld  man,  of  a  very  patriarchal  appearance, 
‘  with  a  benign  yet  intelligcht  expression  of  countenance,’  and 
as  having  highly  merited  the  appellation  of  ‘  Father  of  his 
‘  country,’  now  commonly  conferred  on  him  by  his  people. 

During  a  rather  long  stay  at  jMoeha,  where  Mr.  S.  could  not 
but  be  very  mucli  at  home,  especially  as  he  found  his  former  as¬ 
sociate  Captain  Rudland  there,  he  had  time  to  learn  what  all 
the  ambitious  and  contending  scoundrels  in  tliat  part  of  the 
world  liad  been  doing  since  his  former  sojourn  there.  He  found 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Wahabees  had  not  proceeded  so  prospe¬ 
rously  as  they  l»ad  at  that  time  appeared  in  train  to  do. 

On  reaching  tiie  o])positc  coast,  he  was  involved  in  uncer¬ 
tainty  fur  a  considerable  time,  whether  to  penetrate  to  Abyssinia 
directly  from  Amphila  Bay,  or  by  the  longer  route  from  Mas- 
sowa.  From  Pearce,  the  spirited  man  whom  in  his  former 
visit  to  Abyssinia  lie  had  left  in  Tigre,  at  his  own  desire  and 
that  of  the  Ras  Welled  J^elasse,  governor  of  that  province, 
lie  received  letters,  in  a  style  remarkably  characteristic  ot  a 
hold,  clear-headed,  and  decisive  man,  strongly  dissuading  lum 
from  attempting  any  other  route  than  that  from  Massowa; 
which  latter,  though  very  com])ctently  beset  with  miscreants, 
did  not  put  a  traveller  so  wholly  in  their  power  as  that  oa 
which  Mr.  S.  was  meditating  to  adventure.  An  unexpected  cir- 
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cuinstance  finally  determined  him  to  go  by  Massowa,  even  after 
he  had  made  a  formal  agreement,  confirmed  by  money  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Koran  on  the  other,  witli  the  Arab  chiefs  of  the 
districts  between  Ampliila  and  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  for 
conveyance  and  protection  through  that  barbarous  territory,  in¬ 
habited  or]  infested  by  tribes  bearing  the  general  denomination 
of  Diimhoeta*.  A  long  and  curious  relation  of  his  negotiations 
with  these  cunning,  treacherous,  and  most  rapacious  refuse 
of  Ishmael  and  tlie  Propliet,  affords  a  striking  picture  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  debased  below  all  conscience,  honesty,  or  decency. 
Such  at  least  is  its  appearance  when  viewed  under  the  addi¬ 
tional  and  stronger  illustration  thrown  upon  it  by  the  narrative 
afterwards  given  of  a  journey  hazarded  through  their  country 
by  Mr.  Pearce,  whose  situation  had  not  enabled  him  to  appear 
among  them  in  so  imposing  a  character  as  Mr.  Salt,  in  virtue 
of  his  high  commission,  was  qualified  to  do.  Every  thing  dis¬ 
played  in  the  conduct  of  these  people  authorizes  his  asser¬ 
tion  that  nothing  but  fear  will  restrain  their  villany. 

These  petty  chieftains  of  thieves  have  their  ceremonies  and 
formalities  of  state,  as  well  as  their  august  brotberliood  of  the 
iar^r  and  more  garnished  communities  of  the  world.  Mr.  S, 
was  to  return,  according  to  etiquette,  a  visit  of  Alii  Goveta, 
the  least  of  a  rogue,  perhaps  of  any  of  them  with  whom  he 
had  to  transact. 

‘  On  approaching  the  village  of  Madir*  (the  metropolitan  station 
of  said  Alii)  which  consists  of  a  few  miserable  huts  only,  the  old 
man  came  out  to  meet  me,  accompanied  by  the  Dola  of  the  place 
and  about  twenty  savages  before  him,  dancing  and  shaking  their 
'pears  by  way  of  doing  me  honour,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  rabble 
1  was  conducted  to  the  largest  of  the  huts.  After  the  usual  com¬ 
pliments,  an  interval  of  silence  ensued,  during  which  Alii  Goveta 
dropped  asleep,  and  the  Dola  busied  himself  in  sewing  up  a  new 
i’arment,  while  the  natives  of  the  place,  gaping  with  astonishment, 
crowded  in  to  catch  a  sight  of  us.  I  remained  a  short  time  amused 
the  singularity  of  the  scene,  which  was  as  complete  a  burlesque 
on  court- ceremony  as  can  well  be  conceived;  and  on  departing, 
'as  presented  with  a  bullock  as  a  present  from  the  chief.’  p.  151. 

The  Dumboeta  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  Daaakil  profess  to 
^  Mahomedaas,  but  know,  it  seems,  little- more  of  the  re- 
‘‘gion  than  the  name,  and  have  neither  priests  nor  mosques 


*  The  most  general  and  comprehensive  denomination  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  near  this  border  of  the  Red  Sea  is  Danakil,  or  Dancali,  divided 
3tothe  Dumhoeta,  the  Adaiel,  the  Taiemcla,  the  Hadarein,  and 
’•number  of  other  sections,  each  having  its  own  chief,  or  set  of 
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iu  ihoiv  country.  Their  ignorance  is  equalled  by  their  po¬ 
verty. 

*  Of  every  article  of  sustenance  an  extreme  scarcity  prevaiU 
tliroughout  the  country.  Indeed  no  people  in  the  world  is  more 
straitened  with  respect  to  the  necessaries  of  life :  a  little  juwarry 
bread,  a  small  quantity  of  fish,  an  inadequate  supply  of  goats’  and 
camels’  milk,  and  a  kid  on  very  particular  occasions,  constitutes  the 
whole  of  their  subsistence.’ 

At  a  greater  distance  from  the  coast,  however,  he  admits 
that  they  fare  a  little  better,  possessing  large  droves  of 
cattle,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  yield  abundance  of 
milk. 

*  As  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  cultivation  of  the  ground  in 
practice  among  this  people,  it  may  be  strictly  termed  a  pastoral 
nation.  All  the  natives,  both  men  and  women,  have  an  extr  ordinary 
craving  after  tobacco :  they  smoke  it.  take  it  in  the  toriu  of  snuff, 
and  tire  in  the  habitual  practice  of  chewing  it,  which  in  a  certai'.i 
degree,  1  imagine,  satisfies  the  calls  of  hunger.* 

The  women,  whom  he  describes  as  having,  (those  near  thf 
coast,)  very  pleasing  features,  and  a  hospitable  civility  ot 
manners  arc  condemned,  as  usual  among  barhariiiis,  to  per¬ 
form  ‘  the  drudgery  of  the  house,  such  as  grinding  corn, 

‘  baking  the  bread,  and  fetching  the  water,  while  the  males  pasj  ■ 
^  their  time  in  teiuliiig  their  cattle,  or  more  frequently  in  smokinj  [ 
‘  and  idleness.’  = 

Their  tombs  arc  rudely  constructed  in  the  shape  of  pyramids,  \ 
with  stones  cemented  together  with  ehunaui.  | 

A  remarkable  and  ambitious  singularity  was  observed  in  the  ! 
r^icurism  of  these  people  — for  even  they  have  their  epicurism,  j 
though  in  a  much  les§  complex  and  seientifie  form  than  that  I 
cf  Apicius  and  Darteneuf. -The  |>eculiarity  we  refer  to,  is,  | 
that  they  hold  in  abhorrence  the  flesh  of  common  fowls,  and  j 
account  that  of  young  eagles  a  banquet  for  the  gods. 

*  During  one  of  our  excursions  on  the  Island  of  Anto  Sukkeer^  = 

we  met  with  a  party,  composed  of  three  men  and  two  women,  as-  j 
.'‘embled  round  a  fire,  enjoying  a  feast,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  . 
young  eagles  of  a  half-grown  size,  recently  taken  from  their  nests,  i 
and  about  two  bushels  of  shelUfish.  all  of  which,  after  being  broiled, ' 
were fl/c*  without  either  bread  or  salt;  and  the  natives  seemed  to  = 
consider  it  as  a  most  delicious  repast;  while  the  screams  of  the  pa*  , 
rent  birds  hovering  over  their  heads,  furnished  v^ry  appropriate : 
music  to  this  savage  entertainment.’  ; 

Occasionally,  and  indeed  somewhat  too  frequently,  they  ha^e  ■ 
an  opportunity  of  feasting  on  locusts,  a  luxury  which  they 
4’an  enjoy,  like  the  Indians  eating  their  enemies,  both  as  (o(h1  | 
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ind  reTenge.  After  ‘  broiling  them  they  separate  the  heads 
‘from  the  bodies,  and  devour  the  latter  in  the  same  manner  as 
‘  Europeans  eat  shrimps  and  prawns.’  During  our  Author’s  stay  . 
in  this  quarter,  a  large  flight  of  these  insects  came  over  to 
one  of  the  islands  on  the  coast,*  and  in  a  few  days  destroyed 
nearly  half  the  vegetation  upon  it,  not  refusing  even  the  bitter 
leaves  of  the  rack-tree. 

Among  the  elemental  phenomena  most  strongly  marking 
\\ie  foreign  character  of  the  scen^,  may  be  mentioned  the 
moving  pillars  of  sand,  which,  however,  the  natives  do  not 
regard  as  in  the  least  degree  formidable.  ^  I  have  myself,’  says 
Mr.  S.,,‘been  enveloped  in  a  portion  of  one  of  them,  the 
‘effects  of  which  were  exceedingly  unpleasant,  making  the 
‘whole  of  my  skin  feel  parched  and  dry;  but  I  experienced,  no 
‘actual  suttering  from  it,  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards.’ 
Another  was  a  surprising  redness  at  one  time  observed  in  the 
^ea,  caused  by  a  substance  of  a  ‘  jelly-like  consistence  floating 
‘  on  the  surface,  composed  of  a  numberless  multitude  of  very 
‘  small  mollusca,  each  of  which  having  a  small  red  spot  in 
‘the  centre,  they. formed,  when  in  a  mass,  a  bright  body  of 
‘  colour,  nearly  allied  to  that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red 
‘lead  with  water.’  In  the  dark,  this  substance,  on  being  agi¬ 
tated,  emitted  a  bright  silvery  light. 

Before  advancing  inland,  he  takes  occasion,  from  an  un¬ 
lucky  freak  of  one  of  .  the  sailors,  which  had  nearly  produced 
a  dangerous  fray,  to  make  a  very  grave,  plain  dealing,  admoni¬ 
tory  lecture  to  our  j)eople  on  the  subject  of  a  proper  behaviour 
T^licn  they  go  among  foreign  tribes,  of  notions  and  customs  op¬ 
posite  to  our  own.  The  mischievous  exploit  of  the  sailor,  in 
a  watering  party,  was  wantonly  taking  a  piece  of  fat  pork, 
and  rubbing  it. over  the  head  and  neck  of  a  native.  It  follow¬ 
ed  most  naturally  that  the  incensed  Mussulman  seized  his 
arras,  and  swore  by  the  Prophet  that  he  would  have  revenge; 
and  it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  cost  of 
twenty  dollars,  with  other  presents,  that  the  consequences  w^ere 
prevented  from  becoming  serious.  In  an  indulgent  mood 
Mr.  S.  decliires  his  belief,  that  if  strangers  would  observe  a 
cautious  and  respectful  conduct,  ‘  the  inhabitants  of  most  coun- 
‘  tries  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  naturally  inclined  to 
‘  treat  them  with  hospitality.’  If  by  ^  first  instance’  he  means, 
literally,  thp  first  time  of  being  visited  by  people  from  other 
countries,  \ve  shall  have  a  curious  calculation  to  make  of  the 
•lumber  of  times  that  strangers  have  visited  the  people  of 
Arkeeko,  and  the  aggravation  of  aftront  •  offered  by  these  visi¬ 
ters  each  time,  to  produce  that  systematic  and  atrocious  ras- 
Vow  HI.  N.  S.  S 
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caliiy  Hliich  >lr.  Salt  had  to  encounter  there  before  he  could 
get  fairly  on  the  road  toward  Abyssinia. 

A  *  cafila’  of  thirty-five  baggage  muleg,  and  about  sixty 
bearers,  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Tigrc,  met  our  ambassador 
at  Massowa,  to  convey  the  party,  and  the  presents  with  which 
iVIr.  S.  was  charged  for  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia.  Pearce, 
and  Ay  to  Debih,  a  young  Abyssinian  chief  and  courtier,  had 
reached  that  port  before  Mr.  S.’s  arrival.  They  were  of  the 
greatest  service  to  him  on  the  march>  which  was  attended  with 
a  very,  fair  allotment  of  vexations,  some  of  them  caused  by  a 
number  of  Ilazorta  Arabs  who  had  engaged  their  assistance. 
Tlicir  chief  became  a  very  particular  subject  of  our  Author’s 
observation. 

‘  Shum  Hummar  v/as  a  tall  raw-boned  man,  of  a  loose  scambling 
gait,  and  seemed  to  possess  a  strange  compound  of  character.  He 
was  obsequious  and  mean  in  the  extreme,  yet  occasionally  became 
imperious,  overbearing,  and  haughty.  He  would  fawn  upon  any 
one,  like  the  basest  *}X'ophant,  for  the  sake  of  a  dollar  ;  yet,  even 
among  bis  equals,  his  conversation  consisted  almost  entirely  of  an 
ostentatious  display  of  bis  own  personal  merits.  “  I  am  a  ruler, 

“  a  governor,’^  “  a  king,”  “  a  lion  in  battle,”  “  my  strength  is  equal 
to  that  of  an  elephant,”  were  the  phrases  he  commonly  made  use 
of,  and  these  were  uttered  with  wild  and  insolent  gestures,  that 
evinced  at  least  his  own  belief  in  the  assertions.  Mr.  Pearce  bore 
this  behaviour  with  tolerable  patience  the  first  two  days,  regarding 
him  generally  with  a  sort  of  sullen  contempt ;  but,  on  his  proceeding 
still  further,  and  comparing  himself  with  Ras  Welled  Selasse,  Mr. 
Pearce  started  ilp,  srized  his  spear  and  shield,  and  placing  himself 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  told  him,  that  “  he  was  not  equal  to 
**  the  Has  s  meanest  slave,”  daring  him  to  a  trial  of  his  strength. 
This  produced  the  proper  impression  ;  Huminar  preteaded  to  bluster 
for  a  few  moments,  but  was  evidently  daunted,  became  in  consequence 
much  more  humble,  and  w^e  never  again  had  cause  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  bis  behaviour.’  p.  224. 

> 

•  An  entertaining  account  follows  of  the  Abyssinian  mode  of 
temporary  encampment,  of  a  dance  of  the  Ilazorta  Arabs,  of 
the  passing  of  the  mountain  of  Taranta,  and  of  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  an  Abyssinian  and  an  Arab,  which  was  referred  to  a  ju¬ 
dicial  session,  and  deliberated  and  pronounced  upon  w  ith  a  lu¬ 
dicrous  solemnity. 

On  Taranta  they  found  none  of  Bruce^s  ‘  many  caves,  which 
‘served  for  houses  to  the  old  inhabitants,  the  Troglodytes;’ 
^  nor,’  says  IMr.  S  ‘  do  I  believe  that  they  ever  existed,  except 
‘  in  the  imagination  of  the  author.’  The  ascent  was  in  some 
places  extremely  laborious  ;  but  it  did  not  disable  some  of  the 
Abyssinians  to  amuse  themselves,  under  their  loads,  witli  singing 
extemporaneous  verses  in  honour  of  their  martial  chief 
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Welled  Selasse,  whom  they  celebrated  under  the  appellation 
of  his  favourite  war-horse,  Badinsah. 

They  found  themselves  suddenly  brought  into  a  different 
climate  by  passing  this  mountain.  All  at  once  they  came  into 
a  region  of  scorching  heat,  where  the  brooks  were  dry,  and 
the  vegetation  looked  parched.  At  Dixan  they  were  received 
^fith  the  most  cordial  welcome  by  the  worthy  old  Baharnegasli 
Yasons.  It  is  gratifying  to  read  the  traveller's  notice  of  tlic 
following  morning,  as  descriptive  of  a  scene  in  the  interior  of 
Africa. 

<  March  4. — At  the  break  of  day  the  well  known  sound  of  the 
Baharnegash’s  voice  calling  liis  family  to  prayers,  excited  my  atten¬ 
tion,  when  I  immediately  arose  and  joined  the  party.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  the  interval  of  four  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  my  former 
visit,  appeared  like  a  mere  dream. — The  prayers  which  he  recited 
consisted  of  the  same  words,  were  pronounced  in  the  same  tone, 
and  were  offered  up  with  the  same  fervour  of  devotion,  whicli  I 
had  before  so  often  listened  to  with  delight ;  and,  when  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  concluded,  the  good  old  man  delivered  out  his  orders  for 
the  day  with  a  patriarchal  simplicity  and  dignity  of  manner  that 
was  really  affecting  to  contemplate.’  p.  239. 

The  comparatively  wild  state  of  the  country,  even  imme¬ 
diately  round  the  town,  may  be  imagined  from  tlie  disturbance 
of  their  nightly  repose,  which  the  travellers  suffered  from  the 
howling  of  hyjcnas,  and  the  responses  incessantly  barked  by 
the  dogs.  ‘  The  howling  of  the  hyaena,’  Mr.  S.  says,  ‘  is  very 
‘peculiar,  consisting  of  three  distinct,  deep-toned  cries;  after 
‘  which  intervenes  a  few  minutes’  interval  of  silence,  when  the 
‘  three  cries  are  again  repeated.’  They  became  accustomed  to 
very  outlandish  notes  of  serenade  and  salutation,  for  the  next 
paragraph  mentions  that  a  few  miles  further  on  their  journey, 
they  were  greeted  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  acclamation — heli 
lili  li  li  li  li  li.  But  indeed  Mr.  Salt’s  former  sojourn  in  the 
country,  had  deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  receiving  now, 
fertile  first  time,  the  impression  of  either  of  these  modes  of 
music.  Tliere  is  a  strange  luxury  iu  the  absolute  novelty  of 
impression  even  of  things  not  in  themselves  really  gratifying. 
J^upposing  two  persons  to  be  awaked  in  the  night  in  the 
•suburbs  of  Dixan,  and  both  _to  be  _lodged_in  assur^l  safety, 
jhe  sensations  of  the  one  who  asks,  What  sound  is  that  ? — and 
is  told  it  is  the  cry  of  the  Inacna,  are  preferable  to  those  of 
other  person  whose  previous  knowledge  enables  him  to 
?ive  that  answer: 

Atth  village  of  Ambakauko,  one  of  their  attendants,  engaged 
bm  Massowa,  was  murdered  in  the  night  by  a  party  of  the  inlia^. 
''Hants,  in  revenge,  as  it  was  believed,  of  their  having  been  laid^ 
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under  contribution  some  time  before  by  the  troops  of  the  Ras?, 
The  next  considerable  chief  of  the  country  in  the  line  of  their  route, 
Baharnegash  Subhart,  treated  them  at  first  very  inhospitably, 
but  was  very  soon  brought  to  repentance  by  a  little  exhibition 
of  spirited  resentment.  He  was  sometime  afterwards  Severely 
humiliated  for  his  misconduct.  His  family  consisted  of  twenty- 
six  sons,  and  about  the  same  number  of  daughters.  At  their 
next  encampment,  which  was  in  a  district  recently  in  rebellion, 
and  reduced  and  chastised  by  the  Ras,  they  were  somewhat 
alarmed  by  a  visit  from  the  rude  barbarian  chief,  at  the  head 
of  a  very  numerous  party  in  arms,  ^  the  most  de  perate  and 
‘  rascally -looking  fellows,’  says  Mr.  S.,  ‘  I  ever  beheld,  many 

*  of  them  being  scarred  with  wounds  received  in  former  ad- 

*  ventures.’  The  rude  arrogance  of  their  first  behaviour  was 
fully  in  the  manner  of  a  gang  of  robbers  mistaking  the  strangers 
for  a  party  of  traders,  and  reckoning  on  having  them  quite  at  their 
mercy.  But  they  were  surprised  and  considerably  repressed 
at  the  sight  of  the  well-known  agents  of  .  the  Ras,  a  menacing 
reference  to  which  formidable  personage,  together  with  a  firm 
and  defying  tone  and  aspect,  sent  them  oft*  at  last  without  any 
of  the  plunder  on  which  they  cast  the  most  disajipointed  and 
wishful  looks  as  they  slowly  and  reluctantly  withdrew,  the 
chief  saying  in  an  under  voice  to  those  about  him,  ‘‘  it  won’t 
‘‘  do,  we  had  better  let  them  alone.” 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Art.  II.  Discourses  on  the  Princhal  Points  of  the  Socinian  Contro¬ 
versy.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  Glasgow,  8vo.  pp.  viii,  4fl.  Price 
lOs.  Hamilton,  1814. 

"pHE  ‘  Socinian  Controversy’  involves  in  its  decisions,  the 
*  principal  points’  of  Christianity.  It  aftects  not  those 
minor  and  unimportant  questions,  on  wliich.a  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of  principle  and 
similarity  of  character.;  but  it  alters  the  entire  complexion  of 
theology,  and  produces  not  merely  another  modification  of  ge¬ 
neral  truths,  but  another  and  an  opposite  creed.  A  stranger 
to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  controversy  has  been  con¬ 
ducted,  would  imagine  that  it  might  soon  be  determined.  1'^ 
a.ssertions  and  phraseology,  its  mode  of  argumentation,  and  it^ 
influence  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  habits  of  those  persons 
who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  it,  appear  at  first  sight,  so 
contradictory  to  the  Scriptures,  that  an  inquirer,  unpractised 
in  polemic  sophistry,  would  soon  arrive  at  a  final  decision  on 
the  subject.  He  would 'wonder  that  there  should  still  be  a 
‘  iSocinian  Controversy  ;’  and  as  we  can  sympathize  with  sucli 
feelings,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  by  what  causes  it 
has  acquired  such  tenacity  of  existence;  and  why,  amid  tbi 
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protracted  symptoms  of  dissolution,  it  should  discover  so  much 
violent  and  spasmodic  energy. 

And  in  the  jSrst  jdace,  the  retention  of  some  portion  of  scrip- 
liual  truth,  by  which  its  advocates  have  deemed  themselves 
entitled  to  the  denomination  of  Christians,  has  contributed  to 
the  preservation  of  their  systetn.  •  S^iocinians  profess  to  believe 
in  the  historical  proofs  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity ; 
and  ?o!ne  of  tliem  have  written  ably  in  their  defence  and  illus¬ 
tration.  Their  claims  on  our  gratitude  are,  however,  greatly 
diminished,  when  we  tind  out,  what  all  this  elaborate  apparatus 
ol‘  proof  is  intended  to  support ;  and  when  we  recollect,  that 
if  the  principles  on  which  their  interpretation  of  Christian 
Doctrines  is  founded,  were  applied  to  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tiuiity,  they  would  as  completely  invalidate  the  one,  as  the 
other.  Hut  the  elucidation  of  the  facts  on  which  the  autlio- 
rity  of  Christi  inity  ultimately  rests,  is  obviously  separable 
from  the  use  that  is  made  of  them  ;  and  the  admission  of  that 
authority,  though  virtually  undermined,  has  tended  to  accredit 
tliera,  as  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  Christian  world. 
It  lias  so  happened  too,  that  many  of  their  most  distinguished 
supporters,  have  received  their  iirst  religious  impressions, 
under  the  influence  of  far  ditferent  principles;:  and  their  sub¬ 
sequent  lapses  of  sentiment  have  not  totally  obliterated  their 
early  habits.  Tliey  liave  been  more  serious  and  devotional 
than  tlieir  system  would  ever  have  made  them ;  and  thcii^  opi¬ 
nions  have  gained  the  credit  of  a  purer  faith*.  It  is  not  at 
once  that  a  party,  any  more  than  an  individual,  reaches  the  lowest 
point  in  the  descending  gradation.  When  Faustus  Socinus 
persecuted  Francis  Davides  for  refusing  to  worsiiip  the  being, 
v\hom  he  had  been  taught  by  the  Ricovian  Catechism,  to 
eonsiiler  only  as  a  man,  it  betrayed  the  influence  of  better  feelings 
than  liis  creed  could  have  excited.  It  shewed  that  some  re¬ 
verence  for  the  dignity  of  Christ  still  lingered  in  his  mind, 
undissipated  by  the  blast,  that  had  withered  all  the  principles 
that  could  rationally  support  it ;  and  the  very  inconsistency  of 
intolerance  was  an  act  of  unconscious  homage  to  the  language 
01  l>cri])ture.  Wliat  would  have  been  his  astonishment,  could 
he  have  read  a  prophetic  history  of  the  ‘  controversy,’  and 
have  beard  his  successors,  on  his  ow  n"  princijdes,  call  the  maa 


*Dr.  Priesdey  acknowledges  in  hig  ‘‘Doctrine  of  Necessity," 
that  Calvinism  is  ‘  favourable  to  that  leading  virtue,  Devotion  and 
Mr.  Belsham,  in  his  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  P.,  asserts,  that  to  his 
‘early  education’  among  Calvinists,  he  was  ‘  indebted  for  some  of 
'  his  best  principles,  and  his  most  valuable  and  permanent  religious 
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he  worshipped — ‘  fallible — peccable— and  him -elf  liable  to  stand 
‘  at  the  bar  of  divine  justice.’ 

In  the  next  place,  Socinianism  has  in  liiUuined  itself  by  the 
logical  dexterity  of  its  defenders.  Controversy  is  the  element 
in  whieh  it  lives  and  breathes.  It  is  here  alone  that  it  exjiands 
and  flourishes.  Withdraw  from  it  this  source  of  its  luxuriance 
and  vigour,  and  it  will  soon  lieconie  as  a  br  inch  that  is  withered. 
Those  principles  which  it  retains  m  common  wi  h  Theists,  .Maho¬ 
metans,  and  Christians,  would  not  impart  a  suflicient  portion  of 
vitality,  to  preserve  it  long  in  existence,  were  it  not  for  its  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  tenets  ;  and  it  is  only  by  controversy  that  these 
tenets  become  invested  with  attraction.  Hence  Soeinians  are 
necessarily  polemics  ;  and  hence  they  acquire  their  characteristic 
dexterity. 

It  is  impossible  to  conduct  an  argument  with  any  hope  of 
satisfactory  termination,  ludcss  there  are  data  or  principles 
agreed  to  on  both  sides.  In  theological  disputes,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Revelation  ;  and  So- 
cinians,  in  general  terms,  assume  that  authority.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  sucli  a  professed  assumption,  it  is  soon  found 
that  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  its  nature  and 
extent.  First  a  plenary  inspiration  is  denied ;  then,  the  in¬ 
spiration  acknowledged,  does  not  extend  to  words  and 
phrases,  but  only  to  sentiments.  It  is  still  further  reduced 
to  a  particular  class  of  sentiments ;  and  if,  within  that  nar¬ 
rowed  ground,  any  advantage  he  gained,  recourse  is  had 
to  conjectural  emendations,  interpolations,  and  all  the 
convenient  resources  of  modern  criticism  ;  and  after  all  fi¬ 
gurative  language  will  aflbrd  ample  scope  for  ingenious  eva¬ 
sions,  analogical  so))hisms,  and  rhetorical  flourishing.  If  the 
advocate  of  truth  still  presses  hard  on  his  adversary,  hy  sober 
and  dispassionate  argument,  founded  on  the  evident  sense  of 
^Scripture,  a  dernier  rcssort  is  ever  accessible;  and  ‘  incon- 
‘  elusive  reasoning,’  is,  with  consummate  arrogance, charged  upon 
the  oracles  of  revelation  Here  the  controversy  assumes  a  new 
aspect,  'riie  claims  of  reason  are  exalted  above  the  decisions 
of  Scripture,  or,  to  use  a  less  ambiguous  phraseology,  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  think  what  be  jileases,  and  to  say  what  he 
thinks.  If  it  happens  that  a  Divine  testimony  coinciiles  with 
these  preconceptions,  it  is  so  much  the  better,  tor  then  it  is 
convenient  to  call  it— an  aulliority  ;  but  if  it  oppo.-^es  ttiein,  the 
authority  is  soon  neutralizc'il  into  a  sophism,  and  the  supremo 
arbiter  of  controversies  is — individual  opinion,  Tlias  the 

witness  of  God”  is  rciuicretl  no  more  iutliorita«ive  than 
human  testimony;  and  the  s'llendid  eonflrmations  oi  its  divi¬ 
nity,  by  prophecies  and  miracles,  and  all  its  vast  congeries  of 
j'roofs,  become  reduced  to  the  humble  use  of  auxiliaries  to  tliv 
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antecedent  inventions  of  man’s  understanding.  Their  cre¬ 
dentials  and  depositions  are  of  no  avail,  till  it  be  deemed 
Bttini^  and  rational  to  receive  them. 

The  accordance  of  Soeinianism  with  philosophic  jwejudices 
and  fashionable  dissipation,  is  another  cause  of  its  continued 
preservation,  and  is,  in  many  instances,  highly  conducive  to 
its  temporary  prevalence.  We  venture  to  sj>eak  out  on  this 
subject,  because  facts  of  unquestionable  notoriety  support  our 
declarations.  By  ‘  philosophic  prejudice,’  we  mean  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  men  of  science,  literature,  and  taste,  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  No  prejudice  can  be  justly  called  philosophical ;  yet 
there  are,  notwithstanding,  few  pliilosopliers  without  them  ; 
and  those  which  pervade  this  order,  are  more 'fatal  because 
more  fascinating  than  the  prejudices  of  vulgar  minds. .  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  luxuriate  in  the  riches  of  intellect,  and  the  pleasures 
created  by  the  magic  of  genius,  they  feel  a  strange  and  adverse 
descent,  when  they  contemplate  the  peculiar  discoveries  of 
Scripture.  They  can  relish  the  sublime  descriptions,  the  pic¬ 
turesque  narratives,  the  pathetic  incidents,  and  the  beautiful, 
varied,  and  interesting  imagery,  which  are  so  profusely  scattt^r- 
ed  throughout  the  sacred  volume  : — but  the  truths  which  appeal 
to  their  consciences  ;  which  faithfully  disclose  all  the  interior  de¬ 
pravity  that  lies  concealed  even  from  their  own  observation ;  whicli 
pay  no  deference  to  the  distinctions  of  talent  or  wealth  ;  which 
condemn  alike  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant,  bringing  against 
both  the  charge  of  moral  obliquity,  and  denouncing  on  both  the 
awful  vengeance  of  their  offended  Creator  ;  which  point  out  only 
ONE  inetliiim  of  Divine  forgiveness,  and  represent  that  as  consist¬ 
ing  exclusively  in  the  interposition  of  him  who  unites  in  the  myste¬ 
rious  constitution  of  his  person,  the  attributes  of.  Deity  and 
humanity,  and  who,  in  the  nature  he  assumed,  was  “  al)ediont 
“unto  death,”  that  he  might  harmonize tlie  claims  of  jusUc4'.  with 
the  dispensation  of  mercy ;  which  attach  everlasting  coiisc- 
quences  to  the  reception  or  rejection  of  this  Divine  raediaUMP ; 
which  teach  the  believer  to  renounce  all  confidence  in  bis 
own  obedience,  and,  at  the  same  time,  connect  with  this  self- 
renunciation,  the  most  unbending  obligations  to  purity,  be¬ 
nevolence  and  devotion  ; — such  truths  are  at  once  too  holy 
and  too  humiliating  for  the  pride,-  and  prejudices,  and  passions, 
of  a  cultured  but  unsubdued  mind ;  and  the  Gospel  is  still  .to 
the  Greeks  foolishness  1”  Can  it  be  surprising,  if  an  attempt 
be  made  to  retain  the  Bible  and  reject  the  Gos|>el  ? — to  acknow¬ 
ledge  in  the  gross,  the  Divine  authority  of  the  one,  and  yet 
discard  all  that  minute  detail  of  principle  which  constitutes  the . 
peculiarity  of  tlie  other  ? — to  be  satisfied  with  what  is  capable 
of  being  harmonized  with  general  speculations,  ambiguous  and 
nd  efinite  in  their  character,  and  accompanied'  by  no  self  deny- 
j  ^  requisitions ;  and  of  course  to  abandon  those  particular 
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sentiments,  that  are  fatal  to  the  influence  of  euch  specu* 
latioiis  ? 

It  would  obviously  be  very  inconvenient  in  this  Cliristian 
country,  to  be  reputed  an  infidel ;  though  some  high-minded 
and  half-learned  wits  have  rejoiced  in  the  inglorious  distiac* 
tion.  In  this  crisis,  then,'  Sociuiunism  interposes  its  friendly 
aid  ;  and  teaches  the  philosopher  to  retain  his  scepticism,  in 
concord  with  his  faith.  lie  may  preserve  his  mental  inde¬ 
pendence,  his  fearlessness  of  conjecture,  his  hardihood  of  spe¬ 
culation,  and  feel  all  the  while  unchecked  by  the  opposing 
statements  of  Scripture,  He  may,  to  use  the  language  of  one 
who  drew  from  the  life,  and  w  hose  accuracy  cannot  be  doubted, 

‘  attain  that  cool  unhiaHsed  temper  of  mind  in  consequence 
‘  of  becoming  more  indifferent  to  religion  in  general^  which 

*  is  necessary  in  order  to  judge  truly  concerning  particular 

•  tenets  in  religion And  as  such  conclusions  about  ‘  particular 
‘  tenets’  are  generally  in  the  way  of  rejection,  his  indilference 
to  ‘  religion  in  general,’  is  naturally  increased  by  the  reaction 
of  his  *  cool,  unbiassed  temper,’  and  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
his  aversion  to  those  tenets.  Hence  it  often  happens,  and 
these  reasonings  explain  the  phenomenon,  that  a  man  of  shrewd 
and  vigorous  thought  on  the  general  subjects  of  philosophical 

.  inquiry,  but  perfectly  inditterent  to  every  thing  tliat  has  the 
semblance  of  practical  and  devotional  religion,  (except  that 
which  offends  not  his  ‘  cool,  unbiassed  temper,’)  is,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  sangfroid^  when  ‘  particular  tenets’  are  discussed, 
as  ardent  and  impassioned  as  the  most  systematic  polemic; 
and  can  discover  the  odium  theologicum  in  all  its  rancour  and 
malevolence.  Socinianism  cherishes  and  sanctions  this  indif¬ 
ference,  by  the  very  rigour  with  which  it  proscribes  and  con¬ 
demns  the  system  opposed  to  it.  It  suits  the  philosophic 
habit ;  and  this  adaptation  is  one  powerful  cause  of  its  present 
temporary  prosperity.  It  presents  no  imperious  demand  on 
th«  faith  of  its  disciples.  It  allows  them  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  their  thinking,  without  restraining  their  passions 
or  their  pride.  It  has  nothing  inflexible  in  its  moral  re¬ 
quirements,  and  can  be  made  to  adjust  itself  to  all  the 
fashionable  gaieties  of  the  age.  ‘  Conformity  to  the  world,’ 
is  a  plirase  belonging  to  the  obsolete  theology  of  former  times, 
or  the  vocabulary  of  modern  fanatics.  The  solvent  that  can 
reduce  the  terms  of  Scripture  on  doctrinal  subjects,  can  easily 
annihilate  every  pungent  and  obnoxious  precept;  and  thus 
render  the  whole  as  palatable  to  the  dissipated,  as  to  the 
sceptical.  And  this  unoffending  character  is  the  true  secret  ol 
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its  occasional  success.  The  adrocatcs  of  such  habits  of  acting 
iiul  thinking,  can  be  ChristianSy-^Lud  tind  nothing  in  their  Tery 
religion  to  condemn  them  ! 

It  should  not  liowever  be  concluded,  from  the  great  facility 
fith  which  men  of  philosophic  charactor  frequently  submit  to 
a  Socinian  faith,  that  an  opposite  faith  is  unphilosophical/ 
Were  this  a  suitable  place  for  the  inquiry,  it  would  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  prove  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact ;  and  though  we 
have  called  them  philosophers,  it  is  because  they  call  them- 
seWes  so.  There  may  be  some  among  them,  deservedly  en-  ' 
titled  to  tlie  name ;  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  pseudo¬ 
philosophers,  superficial  reasoiters,  and  as  guilty  of  the 
Trjj  “  the  oppositions  of  a  falsely 

named  science,” — as  their  predecessors  in  the  '  apostolic 
ij^e.  The  principles  of  the  inductive  process  are  most  fla¬ 
grantly  violated  in  the  general  scope  and  character  of  their  ar¬ 
guments  ;  and  instead  of  expanding  their  belief  to  the  am¬ 
plitude  of  sacred  truth,  that  truth  is  most  uiqdiilosophically 
contracted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  human  comprehension. 

The  ‘  Socinian  Controversy*  has,  in  our  opinion,  long  been 
lettlcd  most  satisfactorily;  and  as  a  general  rule  of  procedure, 
we  would  advise  the  friends  of  Scriptural  truth,  to  consider  tlio 
*  principal  points’  as  already  determined.  Let  them  act,  as  . 
they  do  in  reference  to  the  deistical  controversy ;  not  always 
“laying  again  the  foundation  not  considering  first  princi¬ 
ples  as  perpetually  debatable;  but  as  matters  of  authoritative 
and  unquestionable  reference.  The  rule  however  ought  to  be 
subject  to  occasional  variations. 

While  we  deprecate  the  obtrusion  of  every  zealous  advocate 
into  the  arena  of  polemic  labour,  and  lament  the  incompetency 
which  is  sometimes  too  visibly  betrayed  by  such  efforts,  we 
arc  highly  gratified  by  the  ^appearance  of  the  volume  before  us. 
On  particular  parts  of  tlie  controversy,  we  have  met  with  more 
elaborate  discussions  ;  but  we  know  of  no  volume  in  the  com¬ 
pass  of  ouf  reading,  tliat  is  at  once  so  condensed  and  coinpre- 
liensive ;  so  argumentative  and  praciioal ;  so  well  supported  by 
solid  reasoning  and  scriptural  criticism,  and  yet  so  happily  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  conscience  and 
the  heart.  Indeed,  so  unqualified  is  the  commendation  we 
we  inclined  to  bestow,  that  we  feel  no  small  difficulty  in 
selecting  those  passages  which  may  verify  and  substantiate 
our  humble  eulogy  on  account  of  their  frequent  occurrence  in 
this  interesting  work.  We  shall  attempt  however  an  abstract 

-  _  J  .  I  I  I  I -  -  - - - - ^ 

♦  1  Tim.  vi,  20. 
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of  its  prominent  arguments,  and  dose  our  notice  with  some  ge-  I 
neral  remarks.  I 

After  explaining,  in  the  preface,  his  reasons  for  appearing  I 
before  the  public  on  the  ‘  Socinian  Controversy,’  3Ir.  Wardlaw  I 
suggests  the  following  ‘consideration,’  which  we  also  venture  I 
to  recommend  to  the  s|>ecial  attention  of  future  polemics.  I 

‘It  has  frequently  struck  me/  he  observes,  ‘  as  a  defect  of  || 
considerable  magnitude,  in  some  of  the  treatises  \»hich  have  been  9 
published  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume,  particularly  the  I 
Divinity  of  Christ,  that  the  writers  have  lessened  the  etfect  which  I 
their  works  are  designed  to  produce,  by  attempting  more  than  enough.  I 
Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  those  passages  of  Scripture,  in  I 
which  the  argument  is  prominent  and  palpable,  resting  their  cause 
on  these,  and  leaving  it  to  their  readers  to  apply  the  general  princi- 
pie,  when  thus  succe^sfully  established,  to  the  interpretation  of  other 
passages ; — they  have,  with  the  laudable  view  of  showing  how  full  the 
Bible  is  of  .the  particular  doctrine  they  defend,  exerted  their  inge¬ 
nuity  with  various  success,  in  bringing  texts  to  bear  upon  it,  of  which 
the  application  is  dubious,  or,  even  when  satisfactorily  obtained,  by 
no  means  impressive.  It  is  just  as  if  a  person  wishing  to  present  a 
view  of  the  evidence  ot  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  the  fulfilmeat 
of  prophecy,  instead  of  selecting  those  grand  and  leading  predic¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  accomplishment  has  been  notorious  and  unques¬ 
tionable,  should  occupy  his  pages  in  explaining  and  supporting,  how¬ 
ever  ingeniously,  his  own  interpretation  of  particular  passages  in  the 
prophets,  respecting  which  the  wisest  commentators  have  hitherto 
difi'ered  in  judgement.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  avoid  this  defect 
Whether  1  have  at  all  succeeded  it  is  not  mine  to  determine.’  Pref. 
p.  iv. 

On  this  cautious  and  prudential  principle  Mr.  W.  has  con¬ 
ducted  the  leading  arguments  of  his  work  ;  and  it  has  ojierated, 
not  merely  in  the  rejection  of  unnecessary,  extraneous,  and 
doubtful  reasonings,  but  in  confining  his  arguments  to  the  proof 
and  illustration  of  what  is  exclusively  scriptural.  In  no  con¬ 
troversy  has  the  imagination  of  man  been  more  mischievously 
employed,  than  in  that  under  our  present  consideration.  It  has 
formed  creeds  of  most  subtle  and  inexplicable  character ;  it  has 
constructed  theories  to  explain  what  God  never  intended  to  de¬ 
velop,  it  has  essayed  to  penetrate  the  thick  darkness  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  throne  of  the  inconiprehensihle  Divinity  ;  and,  iu 
consequence  of  such  unhallowed  obtrusions  into  “  things  not 
“  seen,”  it  has  invested  its  own  speculations  with  all  the  attributes 
of  revelation.  Hence  the  tone  of  authority  attached  to  the 
dogmas  and  distinctions  of  human  device;  and  hence  the  fre¬ 
quent  occasion  for  insulting  ami  sarcastic  triiimpli,  which  has 
arisen  from  identifying  the  language  of  man  with  tlie  “  words  of 
“  truth  and  soberness.”  We  find,  in  Mr.  Wardlaw’s  discoveries, 
no  references  to  standards^  confessions,  or  creeds ;  and  no  at- 
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(rmpts,  tlierefore,  to  harmonize  their  discordances,  or  explain 
their  distinctions.  He  is  tlie  advocate  of  Scripture  alone,  and 
invariably  respects  the  silence  of  the  sacred  volume.  The 
‘  Unity  of  God’  is  the  subject  of  the  first  discourse  ;  and  tlie 
followinj^  passage  is  an  instance  of  the  caution  to  which  we  have 
adverted. 

‘  Of  the  precise  import  of  the  term  personality ^  as  applied  to  a  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  Divine  essence,  or  of  tlje  peculiar  nature  and  mode  of 
that  distinction,  1  shall  not  attempt  to  convey  to  your  minds  any  clear 
conception.  I  cannot  impart  to  you  what  I  do  not  possess  myself : — 
and  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  such  conception  cannot  be  attained  by 
any,  it  liad  been  well,  1  think,  if  such  attempts  at  explanation  by 
comparisons  fvom  nature,  and  otherwise,  had  never  been  made  They 
have  afforded  to  the. enemies  of  the  doctrine  much  unnecessary  occa¬ 
sion  for  burlesque  and  blaspheiny. —  fhe  Scriptures  simply  assure  us 
of  the  fact ; — of  the  mode  of  the  fact  they  offer  no  explanation  And 
where  the  Bible  is  silent,  it  becomes  us  to  be  silent  also ;  for  when  in 
such  cases  we  venture  to  speak,  we  can  only  “  darken  counsel  by 
“  words  without  knowledge.’*  The  fact,  and  not  the  manner  of  it, 
being  that  which  is  revealed,  is  the  proper  aiul  only  object  of  our 
faith.  VV*e  believe  that  it  is  so  ;  but  hovo  it  is  so,  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  say,  w  e  do  not  presume  even  to  conjecture  !*  p.  11. 

The‘  Unity  of  God’  is  one  of  those  facts  of  vNhich  we  could 
never  have  spoken  with  certainty^  but  for  the  clear  and  explicit 
assertions  of  Scripture.  The  evidence  in  its  favour,  derived 
from  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the  apparent  unity  of 
design  in  the  arrangements  of  the  natural  world,  proves  only,  as 
Dr.  Paley  lias  judiciously  observed,  ‘  a  unity  of  counsel.’  It 
was  reserved  for  revelation  to  give  iindovhted  assurances  con¬ 
cerning  this  first  principle  of  religion.  But  what  idea  do  we 
attach  to  the  term  unity,  when  applied  to  the  Divine  Being  ? 
If  the  Bible  contain  all  the  information  on  this  subject,  that  can 
be  considered  oriyinal  and  deciswe,  then  every  antecedent  idea 
•f  the  nature  of  that  unity,  should  give  place  to  its  own  declara- 
fions.  What  reason  have  we  for  imagining  that  the  ‘Unity  of 
‘God’  at  all  resembles  the  unity  of  any  individual  creature  ?  If 
God  reveal  liimself  to  mortals,  it  must  be  in’  the  language  of 
mortals ;  and  it  is  a  marvellous  fact  that  the  terms  of  such  a  re¬ 
velation,  on  the  subject  of  the  Divine  Unity,  stiould  directly  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  that  that  Unity  is  not  like  the  unity  of  any  of  his 
creatures  !  In  the  earliest  discoveries  of  sacred  truth,  terms  are 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  which  directly  convey  the  notion 
‘d  plurality,  while  that  plurality  is  at  the  same  time. associated 
'vith  unity.  The  proofs  of  this  fact  oiler  themselves  to  us  in 
various  parts  of  the  Old  Testameut ;  and  no  reasonings,  founded 
on  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  eastern  monarchs,  in  their  royal 
proclamations,  or  on  the  supposition  of  angels  being  associated 
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with  the  Deity  in  his  acts  and  decisions,  can  invalidate  the  plain 
import  of  scriptural  lanc^uas^e,  without,  at  the  same  time,  im^ 
]>eachin^  tlie  veracity  of  Ciod.  It  is  acknowledged  that  tlm 
Jewish  Scriptures  were  specially  desic^ned  to  counteract  and 
prevent  polytheistic  ideas.  We  mi^ht,  therefore,  naturally 
expect  that  the  language  of  such  writing’s  would  he  carefully  freed 
from  the  possibility  of  bein^  perverted  to  the  support  of  such 
ideas;  much  less  would  thev  directlv  sanction  them.  Wliv  then 
are  plural  nouns  an<l  pronou,’:.s,in  connexion  with  verbs  of  the  sin¬ 
gular  number,  so  frequently  employed  ?  Why  are  the  attributes 
of  Divinity  ascribed  to  a  certain  character,  apfjearin^  in  various 
forms,  and  on  various  occasions,  to  patriarchs  and  prophets  ? 
and  why  do  prophetic  writers  ascribe  to  the  .Messiah  these  same 
attributes  under  a  more  permanent  form  of  humanity  r  it  is  im- 
possil)le  to  answer  these  inquiries  on  any  principle  of  consistency 
with  the  harmony  of  revelation,  if  we  reject  the  vioctrine  of  what 
is  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  Trinity  ? 

Some  of  these  arg'uments  are  amplified  at  coui-iderablo  length 
in  the  first  discourse;  and,  in  addhion  to  them,  jMr.  W.  cites 
the  language  of  Christ  in  the  baptismal  institution,  and  the 
apostolic  benediction  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  th« 
Corinthians.  On  this  latter  passage  he  has  the  lollowing  re¬ 
marks. 

’  *  That  this  form  of  blessing  includes  in  it  a  prayer,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  words  to  prove.  To  whom  then  is  this  prayer  addressed.^ 
Had  it  been  simply  said,  “  The  love  of  God  be  i»hh  you  ally  Anienr 
no  one,  1  suppose,  would  have  hesitated  to  say,  that  when  the  Apos¬ 
tle  thus  expressed  himself,  he  presented,  in  his  heart,  a  petition  to 
the  Father  of  mercies,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  love  to  the  be¬ 
lievers  at  Corinth.  On  what  principle  of  criticism,  then,  are  we  to 
interpret  the  expression  ^^The  gracey  or  favomt  of  our  Lord  Jesm 
Christy^  an  expression  so  precisely  the  same  in  form,  in  a  different 
sense  ?  in  a  sense  that  does  not  imply  Jesus  Christ’s  being  the  object 
of  a  similar  inward  aspiration  ?  And  the  same  question  might  be 
asked  with  regard  to  the  remaining  phrase,  The  communion  of  the 
**  Holy  Spirit.^*  It  should  be  considered  too,  that  the  Corinthians 
would  at  once  associate  the  phraseology  employed,  with  the  terms  of 
the  initiatory  ordinance  of  baptism,  to  which  they  had  submitted  ou 
their  entrance  into  the  Christian  church.  They"  wmuld  perceive  the 
coincidence  between  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  would  understand 
the  apostle  as  addressing  himself,  in  their  behalf,  to  the  three  per¬ 
sons,  in.  whose  name  they  had,  upon  his  own  instructions,  been  bap¬ 
tized.  1  would  only  ask,  how  can  we  suppose  an  inspired  man,  or 
even  a  man  of  common  understandiag,  to  recommend,  in  the  solemn 
language  of  prayer,  his  converts  and  brethren  to  the  love  of  God,  and 
to  the  favour  and  communion  of  two  of  his  creatures  ;  or  to  the  love 
of  God,  the  favour  of  a  man,  and  the  communion  of  an  attribute,  or 
induence^  or  energy  ?  and  that  too  not  only  in  terms  so  exactly 
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alike,  but  with  a  precedence  given  to  the  creature^ in  the  order  of 
address?’  pp.  18 — 19. 

‘The  sujTenie  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ’  is  the  subject  of  the 
next  four  discourses  ;  and  it  is  discussed  in  a  style  of  very  supe¬ 
rior  ability.  ^'i;]^orous  thinluii":,  eloquent  reasoning,  and  solid, 
dispassionate,  and  masterly  criticism,  are  ha))pily  combined  in 
iliis  part  of  the  scries.  \V"e  should  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in 
analyzing  Mr.  Wardlaw’s  own  abstract  of  the  argument  con¬ 
tained  in  the  tiftli  discourse  ;  hut  this  would  not  be  sufficiently 
compendious  for  our  purpose ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  selecting  a  few  of  the  principal  reasonings  on  this 
interesting  theme. 

On  its  ‘  vast  importance’  he  has  the  following  excellent  ob¬ 
servations. 

‘  Contenijdate,  in  the  first  place,  tts  otvn  nature.  There  are  some 
doctrines  which  we  at  once  perceive,  as  soon  as  they  are  stated,  1  do 
not  say  to  be  of  no  value,  (for  nothing  which  God  has  been  pleased 
to  make  known,  is  destitute  of  value,)  but  to  be  doctrines  of  compara¬ 
tively  minor  consequence,  while  there  are  others,  which  we  as  imme¬ 
diately  discern  to  be  of  essential  and  vital  importance.  To  the  latter 
of  these  classes  the  doctrine  before  us  will,  without  hesitation,  be 
referred  by  every  reflecting  mind.  If  it  be,  indeed,  a  truth,  that 
Jeius Christ  is  God  over  all,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  that  it  can  be 
a  truth  of  subordinate  magnitude.  The  simple  statement  of  it  is 
enough  to  shew  that  it  must  rank  as  a Jirst  principle ;  an  article  of 
prime  importance  ;  a  foundation  stone  in  the  temple  of  truth ;  a  star 
of  the  very  first  magnitude  in  the  hemisphere  of  Christian  doctrine. 

[  For  my  own'part,  1  believe  it  to  be  even  more  than  this  ;  a  kind  of  cen¬ 
tral  sun,  around  which  the  whole,  system  of  Christianity,  in  all  its 
glory,  and  in  all  its  harmony,  revolves.’ 

‘  This  view’  of  its  importance  is  confirmed,  when  we  consider  it, 
secondlv,  in  its  connection  tk  ith  our  most  interesting  and  solemn  duties. 

1  mean  the  duties  which  w'e  owe  to  the  great  object  of  supreme  re¬ 
verence,  worship,  and  obedience.  If  Jesus  Christ  be  not  God,  then 
^e,  who  offer  to  him  that  homage  of  our  hearts,  which  is  due  to.God 
alone,  are,  w’ithout  doubt,  guilty  of  iddatry  ;  as  really  guilty  as  the 
yorshippers  of  the  deified  heroes  of  Greece  or  Rome.  vVe  are  guilty, 
like  them,  of  “  changing  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God,  into  an 
“image,  made  like  to  corruptible  maji;”  of  thus  alienating  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  him,  who  hath  declared,  that  he  “  v^ll  not  gi^  his  glory  to 
“  another.*^  This,  surely,  is  no  trifle.  But  is  it  on  the  ether  handa 
tdtie,  is  it  fitted  to  excite  no  serious  concern,  no  uneasy  apprehen¬ 
sion,  to  withhold  Divine  honour  from  one  to  whom  it  is  due  ?  te 
<liv§.st  of  his  supreme  dignity,  and  to  equalise  with  ourselves,  puny 
^’orms  of  the  dust,  one  whom  angels  and  archangels  adore  as  “  God 
“  over  all,  blessed  for  ever  ?”  Consequences  of  such  magnitude,  on 
Ijoth  s;des,  certainl}  stamp  with  immense  importance  the  enquiry  ou 
vhich  we  are  now  entering.’ 

‘The  same  thing  is  manifest,  tliirdly,  from  the  intimate  relation 
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x\}hick  this  doctrine  hears  to  others. — It  is  an  integral  part  of  a  system 
of  truths,  which  stand  or  fall  along  with  it.  It  is  connected,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  closest  manner,  with  the  purpose  of  Christ's  appear¬ 
ance  upon  earth,  and  the  great  design  of  his  sufferings  and  cleath  • 
that  is,  with  the  vitally  important  doctrine  of  atonement  : — this  doc¬ 
trine  again  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  and  the  universal  guilt  of  mankind  : — this,  in  its  turn,  essen¬ 
tially  affects  the  question  respecting  the  true  ground  of  a  sinners  ac- 
ceptance  w  ith  God  :  the  necessity  of  the  regenerating  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  principle  and  motive  of  all  acceptable  obedience, 
and  other  points  of  similar  consequence.  It  is  very  obvious,  that 
two  systems,  of  which  the  sentiments  on  subjects  such  as  these  are  in 
direct  opposition,  cannot,  w  ith  any  propriety,  be  confounded  toge¬ 
ther  under  one  common  name.  That  both  should  be  Christianity  is 
impossible ;  else  Christianity  is  a  term  which  distinguishes  nothing. 
Viewing  the  matter  abstractedly,  and  without  affirming,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  w  hat  is  truth,  and  what  is  lerror,  this,  I  think,  I  may  with  confi¬ 
dence  affirm,  that  to  call  schemes  so  opposite  in  all  their  great  Jeading 
articles,  by  a  common  appellation,  is  more  absurd,  than  it  would  be 
to  confound  altogether  those  two  theories  of  astronomy,  of  which  the 
one  places  the  earth,  and  the  other  the  sun,  in  the  centre  of  the  pla¬ 
netary  system.  They  arc,  in  truth,  essentially  different  religiom. 
For  it  opposite  views  as  to  the  object  of  worship,  the  ground  of  nope 
for  eternity,  the  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  and  the  principles  and  motives 
of  true  obedience ; — if  these  do  not  constitute  different  religions,  we 
may,  w  ithout  much  difficulty,  discover  some  principle  of  union  and 
identity  amongst  all  religions  whatever ;  w'e  may  realise  the  doctrine 
of  Pope's  universal  prayer  ;  and  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  the  w'orshlppers  at  the  Mosque,  and  to  the  votaries  of  Brama.’— 
pp.  SI — S3. 

And  so  xcould  many  of  the  advocates  of  modern  Socinianism. 
The  consequence  does  not  oppose  their  prineiples  ;  and  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  or  Calcutta,  it  would  not  o|)pose  their  ])ractic6  if 
they  acted  consistently  with  those  prineiples.  What  is  the 
amount  of  all  that  is  advance  d  about  the  innocence  of  mental  error, 
and  the  aeceptableness  of  any  and  of  every  I'orm  of  religious 
^vorsbip,  whether  Pagan,  Maliometan,  or  professedly  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  the  result  of  that  indifference  which  on  this  subject  is 
the  characteristic  of  scepticism  and  of  Socinianism.?  We  are 
persuaded  that  among  nominal  Christians,  the  spirit  of  both 
systems  is  far  more  prevalen  than  some  imagine,  and  is  both  the 
caiisi' and  the  effect  of  theif  influence.  It  is  on  this  account  we 
rejoice  in  the  solemn  conviction  of  the  importance  of  just  views  ot 
Divine  truth, — view  s  which  pervade  all  the  reasonings  and  appeals 
of  the  volume  before  us.  Mr.  W.  is  not  a  mere  disputant,  sup¬ 
porting  a  point  because  he  has  subscribed  an  orthodox  creed 
and  belongs  to  a  church  that  demands  his  professional  vindica¬ 
tion  of  it,  but  because  he  is  fully  persuaded”  of  its  accord- 
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jBce  with  ihe  oracles  of  (lod,  and  ia  siipreraely  anxious  to  im- 
presfi  on  the  minds  of  others  the  same  coimetions. 

After  these  preliminai*y  remarks,  Mr.  W.  vindicates  the  text, 
I  John  V.  20.  which  he  hasaffixed  to  each  of  the  four  discourses, 
from  the  critical  misconstruction  of  it  in  the  Socinian  contro- 
Tersy. 


*  The  whole  verse  runs  thus : — “  And  tuc  know  that  ihe  Son  of  God  f  9 
and  hath  given  tis  an  understandingy  that  tve  may  know  hinty  that 
is  true  ;  and  xveare  in  him  that  is  truey  even  in  his  Sony  Jesus  Christ  ; 
this  for  he)  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  lifed^  I  am  quite  aware  of 
the  ambiguity  arising  here  from  tlie  appearance  of  a  double  antecedent, 
Bv  “  him  that  is  true,^'  it  is  said,  we  are  to  understand  the  Father  ; 
iid  to  this  appellation,  whicli  is  the  remote  antecedent,*  the  ex- 
iression,  “  this  is  the  true  God”  may  refer,  as  well  as  to  “  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,”  which  is  the  immediate  antecedent. 

‘  On  this  subject  let  me  request  your  attention  to  the  following  brief 
OTarks.  It  is  the  established  general  rulcy  that  the  personal,  or  the 
iemonstrative,  should  be  considered  as  referring  to  the  immediate 
(yftecedent.  To  this  general  rule  there  are  two  cases  of  exception : — 
1st.  When  obvious  and  indisputable  necessity  requires  the  contrary,* 
Bet  in  the  instance,  in  our  text,  no  such  necessity  can  be  pleaded, 
except  on  the  previous  assumption  of  the  certainty  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
wl  the  true  God.  Were  this  antecedently  demonstrated,  it  might 
yinify  a  deviation  from  ordinary  practice.  But  to  proceed  on  such 
an  assumption  is  to  beg  the  question  in  dispute.  2d.  When  the  im¬ 
mediate  antecedent  holds  no  prominent  place  in  the  sentence,  but  is 
Introduced  only  incidentally,  the  remote  being  obviously  the  chief 
abject,  having  the  entire,  or  greatly  preponderating  emphasis  in  the 


*  Thus,  when  Peter,  addrc.ssing  the  Jewish  Council  respecting 
tbeman  that  had  been  cured  of  his  lameness,  says,  “  Be  it  known  unto 
“you  all,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus 
"Christ  of  Nazareth,  even  by  him,  doth  this  man  stand  before  you 
whole.  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders, 
which  is  now  becoaie  the  head  of  the  corner.”  Acts  iv.  10,  11. 
No  one  ever  imagines  that  because  the  lame  man  is  the  immediate 
l^teccdent,  This  is  the  stoncy^  must  be  interpreted  as  referring  to 
The  same  impossibility  of  mistake  exists,  as  to  the  reference  of 
demonstrative  pronoun,  in  the  following  verse  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  John:  “  For  many  deceivers -are -entered  into  the  world, 
“who  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.  This  is  a 
“deceiver  and  an  antichrist.”  In  shewing  that  the  pronoun  in  the 
^ords  of  our  text  should  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  remote  an¬ 
tecedent,  Mr.  Belsham  introduces  this  latter  passage,  and  he  men- 


I 


.ur.  Deisnam  iniroauces  tnis  latter  passage,  ana  ne  men- 
no  other  as  a  “  similar  case Of  the  degree  of  parallelism,  and 
^iJe-candour  evinced  in  such  a  reference,*!  may  safely  leave  the  re:i- 


to  term  his  own  judgement. — Belshara’s  Calm  Inquiry  into  the 
Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ  J  pp.  232,  233. 
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mind  of  the  writer.  It  requires  only  the  reading  of  the  verse  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  any  candid  mind,  that  this  is  not  the  case  here  ;  and  that  no  rea¬ 
son  exists  on  this  ground  for  any  departure  from  the  general  rolc.’^ 
pp.  37 — 39. 

Having  proved  that  the  text  really  refers  to  Jesus  Christ, 
Mr.  W.  j)roceeds  to  shew  by  the  citation  of  numerous  passages, 
what  is  the  ‘  current  phraseology’  of  the  New  Testament  on 
this  subject ;  and  adverts  to  the  improbability  that  they  arc 
either  ‘  interpolated,  mistranslated,  or  misinterpreted.’  He 
then  introduces  the  following*  judicious  remarks. 

*  But  it  may  be  alledged,  that  tlvere  are  other  passages  of  scripture 
which  spe^k  a  very  different  language  from  those  which  have  beea 
quoted ;  passages,  in  which  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  inferio'^  to  the 
Father  ; — as  sent  by  the  Father  ;  as  obeying  and  serving  the  Father ; 
as  receiving  a  commission^  and  executing  a  work,  ^iven  him  to  do.  All 
this  we  at  once  admit,  with  the  very  same  readiness  and  cordiality 
with  which  we  admit  his  having  been  a  man,  1  address  myself  ta 
those  who  acknowledge  the  scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  and  wha 
are  consequently  satisfied' that  they  cannot  in  reality  contradict  them¬ 
selves.  To  such,  1  propose  the  following  simple  question  : — which,  of 
the  two  views — that  which  asserts  the  mere  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  that  which  affirms  the  union  of  his  humanity  with  true  and  proper 
divinity — affords  the  easiest  and  most  complete  reconciliation  of 
these  apparent  contrarieties,  and  the  fairest  solution  of  the  difficulty 
thence,  arising  ? — On  this  principle,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  seem¬ 
ing  contrarieties.  We  perceive  them  to  be  merely  apparent;  nay, 
to  be  such  as  we  had  every  reason  previously  to  expect.  If  then, 
this  be  a  key  which  fits  all  the  wards  of  this  seemmgly  intricate  lock, 
turning  amongst  them  with  hardly  a  touch  of  interruption,  catching 
its  bolts,  and  layng  open  to  us  in  the  easiest  and  ccmpletest  man- 
ner,  the  treasures  of  divine  truth'; — if  this  be  a  principle,  which,  in 
fact,  does  produce  harmony  and  consist ency^  while  the  rejection  of 
it  gives  rise  to  difficulties  without  number;  is  not  this  of  itself  a 
strong  presumptive  evidence,  that  the  principle  is  correct  and  well 
‘  founded  V  ‘I  shall  probably  have  occasion,’  observes  Mr.  W.  *  to 
toucli  again  on  the  reasonableness  of  this  principle — a  principle 
which  might  be  reduced  into  a  general  rule  of  interpretation;— 
that  of  two  contending  systems^  that  one  ought  to  he  preferred  vchick 
7iot  only  affords  a  natural  explanation  of  those  texts,  by  which  it  seenit 
to  be  itself  supported  ;  but,  at  the  same  timci  furnishes  a  sati factory 
principle  of  harmony  between  them,  and  those  other  passages 
have  the  appearance  of  countenancing  its  opposite*  pp.  45 — 47. 

By  this  philosophical  canon  the  true  interpretation  of  nature 
is  conducted.  When  apparently  opposite  facts  are  ascertained 
by  experiment  and  observation,  and  are  supported  by  equal 
amounts  of  evidence,  the  scientific  inquirer  docs  not  reject  ehlu^ 
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elass  of  phenomena ;  he  forms  no  anticipations  he  has  no 
lotecedent  bonceptions ;  his  conclusions  rest  on  the  authority  of 
established  facts,  and  are  founded  on  a  sufficiently  extensive 
induction.  He  considers  the  opposition  in  question^  as  result¬ 
ing  solely  from  his  limited  and  partial  knowledge ;  and  if,  in 
Ills  attempts  to  generalise  and  classify  the  subjects  of  his  inves- 
(i^tion,  lie  discovers  a  principle  which  reconciles  and  harmo* 
nizes  every  seeming  contrariety,  he  willingly  adopts  it.  What 
fell  authenticated  facts  arc  to  the  philosopher,  the  assertions  of 
Scripture  are  to  the  religious , inquirer  who  has  just  views  of 
the  evidence  and  authority  of  revelation,  Whetlier  the  one  can  ' 
stisfactorily  explain  the  facts,  or  the  other,  the  assertions,  are 
({uestions  which  ought  not  to  affect  the  admission  of  either. 

Bat  in  another  part  of  this  article  we  intend  to  enter  ihore  fully 
iito the  grounds  of  religious  belief;  we  shall  therefore 

proceed  in  our  analysis  of  Mr.  W.’s  discourses  on  the  Divinity 
of  Christ. 

Having  stated' the  principle  to  which  we  have  adverted,  he 
illustrates,  at  some  length,  an  argument  founded  on  the  general 
scope  and  tenour  of  scriptural  language,  and  exhibiting  an  in- 
Jir^t,  though  powerful  testimony  on  this  subject.  He  con¬ 
siders, 

*  The  views  which  are  uniformly  given  in  the  scriptures,  of  the  un¬ 
paralleled  and  inexpressible  love  of  God,  in  the  girt  of  his  only  be« 
^tten  Son the  marvellous  condescension  and  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  *  which  the  strongest  possible  terms  are  employed  to 
press;— the  depth  of  interest,  the  warmth  of  admiring  transport 
d  adoring  gratitude,  excited  in  the  bosoms  of  the  New  Testament 
iters,  by  the  contemplation,  and  even  by  the  passing  thought  of 
he  love  of  Christ ; — the  representations  given  of  the  height  of  glory 
d  honour,  dominion  and  power,  to  which  Jesus  is  exalted,  as  the 
nsequence  and  reward  of  the  work  finished  by  him  when  on  earth  ; 
and,  finally,  the  singular  claims  of  JesUs  on  th^  love  and  obedience 
f  all  his  followers.* 


The  language  used  on  these  subjects j  Mr.  W.  proves  to  he 
tterly  extravagant  and  unaccountable  on  the  hypothesis  that 
ir  blessed  Redeemer  was  no  more  than  a  mere  human  pro- 
commissioned,  like  other  prophets,  to  impart  to  man- 
fjod  the  will  of  God.  The  more  we  contemplate  this  ar- 
f'imeat,  the  greater  importance  it  acquires  m  our  estimation. 
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*  Hationem  humanain,  qua  utimur  ad  Naturam;  anticipatianes  Na~ 
(quia  res  temeraria  est  et  praematura) ;  at  illam  rationem,  quae 
'iritis  modis  eiicitur  a  rebus  interpretationem  Natura jdocendi  gratia, 
consuevimus.  Nov.  Org.  xxvi.  How  applicable  is  this 
^’Otiian  aphorism  to  theological  inquiries  1  Ed. 
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Incidental  passages  often  assist  us  in  forming  a  more  accuratij 
conception  of  a  writer’s  feelings  and  sentiments,  than  form  J 
and  elaborate  confessions.  They  are  striking  indications  of  th| 
sincerity  and  ardour  of  those  feelings  ;  they  prove  them  to  ij| 
interwoven  with  all  tlie  texture  of  his  thoughts ;  and  by  thcf 
connexion  with  subjects  apparently  remote  from  the  train  ii 
which  they  might  be  systematically  introduced,  they  are  cleurl 
evinced  to  be  in  his  view  of  predominant  interest  and  m\KA 
tance.  In  such  cases  it  is  evident  the  feelings  are  not  factitiou 
nor  the  sentiments  merely  professional ;  and  we  can  apprecia 
the  honesty  as  well  as  the  force  of  his  convictions.  While  th 
criterion,  had  we  leisure  to  expand  and  illustrate  its  principle 
blight  apply  to  the  evidence  of  Christian  character  in  genera 
and  the  true  style  and  tone  of  Christian  preaching  in  particula 
it  becomes  .peculiarly  interesting  in  its  application  to  the  ivri 
tings  and  discourses  of  inspired  apostles.  By  enabling  us 
ascertain  the  fact  in  reference  to  them,  we  are  instructed  as 
our  individual  duty,  unless  we  deem  the  example  and  belief 
primitive  Christians  of  no  consequence ;  and  we  can  feel  n 
hesitation  in  determining  which  class  of  sentiments  is  most  con 
sonant  to  the  records  of  such  example  and  belief — that  whic 
this  volume  opposes,  or  that  which  it  defends.  The  little  us 
Soeinianism  makes  of  tlie  New  Testament — the  terms  of  dc 
predation  which  it  applies  to  the  epistolary  parts  of  it  in  part 
cular — the  frequent  necessity  to  which  it  is  reduced  of  loweriii 
the  tone  of  apostolic  feeling — and  the  absence  and  rcjectiou 
every  thing  like  devotional  sentiment  in  this  frigid  zone  of  n 
minal  Christianity — leave  us  no  cause  for  doubt  in  our  coiicli 
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sions. 


In  the  third  and  fourth  discourses,  Mr.  W.  expatiates 
large  on  the  direct  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  from  t 
ascription  to  him  of  the  namesy  the  attributeSy  the  worksj  au 
the  worship,  belonging  exclusively  to  the  only  true  God :  ao 
here  the  evidence  is  most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Eve 
text  which  the  piercing  scrutiny  of  modern  criticism  remle 
ambiguous  or  doubtful,  is  cautiously  omitted  ;  not  because 
each  instance  he  admits  the  propriety  of  such  doubts,  but 
cause  he  is  anxious  to  prove  that  the  authority  of  truth  is  n 
confined  to  a  few  insulated  passages,  and  to  adduce  unqut 
lionable  and  decisive  testimonies.  Nor  is  Mr.  W.  content 
Avith  bare  citations,  and  a  dogmatic  application  of  tlinii 
discusses  each  testimony  minutely  ;  and  his  argument  is  criti 
as  -well  as  theological.  lie  meets  fairly  and  ingenuously  tlie  < 
jections  of  the  most  subtle  Socinians ;  occasionally  adopts  evtMi  t 
reading  of  what  they  call  the  ‘  Improved  Version  and  dei< 
with  admirable  skill  the  latent  sophistry  of  the  most  refined  a 
complicated  reasonings.  We  were  particularly  pleased  " 
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the  remarks  on  Rom.  ix.  5  ;  and  as  they  afford  an  ordinary  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Mr.  W.’s  ability  in  refutation,  we  shall  insert  the 
whole  of  his  observations  on  the  text. 

‘  Rom.  ix.  5.  “  Of  whom  (the  Israelites)  as  concerning  the  Jlcsh^ 
•‘the  Christ  came,  is  over  all^  God  blessed  for  ever.**  («{  iv  i 
jjfKrrof,  TO  xal»  £rapxa,  o  u/v  ett*  Tdiii]u¥  Ofoc,  nXo^.rfjo^  alocya^.  This 

seems  abundantly  plain ;  so  plain,  and  so  decisive,  that  if  there  were 
not  another  text  in  the  whole  Bible,  directly  affirming  this  great  truth,  I 
bow  not  how  I  should  satisfy  myself  in  rejecting  its  explicit  testi¬ 
mony. — It  has  accordingly  been  put  upon  the  rack,  to  make  it  speak, 
bv  dint  of  torture,  a  different  language. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  enough  to  say,  respecting  this  passage,  that 
Kcording  to  the  order  of  the  original  words,  the  received  translation 
ii  the  most  direct  and  natural  rendering.  This,  so  far  as  I  know, 
DO  one  has  ventured  to  deny.  All  that  has  been  affirmed  is,  that  it  is 
capable  of  hearing  a  different  sense.  And  this  accordingly  has  been 
attempted  in  no  fewer  than  tive  different  ways : 

<  Of  whom,  by  natural  descent,  the  Christ  came.  God,  who  is 
‘  over  all  be  blessed  for  ever.*’* — Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
'whom — the  Christ  came,  who  is  above  them  all  (the  Fathers). 
‘God  be  blessed  for  ever  ‘  Of  whom  the  Christ  came  who  is 
‘  iver  all  things.  God  be  blessed  for  ever  !*f — ‘  Of  whom  the 
‘  Christ  came,  who  is  as  God,  over  all,  blessed  for  ever  — And  by 
a  conjectural  emendation,  ‘  Of  whom  the  Christ  came,  (and)  whosot 
‘  or  of  whom  is  the  Supreme  God,  blessed  for  ever.’J 
•  With  regard  to  the  last  of  these  various  modes  of  evading  this 
troublesome  text,  the  severest  terms  of  reprobation  are  not  too 
strong.  Conjectural  emendation  of  the  original  text,  is  an  expedient 
which  all  critics  are  agreed,  nothing  but  indispensable  necessity  can 
iQ  any  case  justify.  In  the  present  instance,  the  alteration  is  not 
only  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty  with  the  sacred  text,  but  even  if 
on  this  ground  it  were  admissible,  it  is  liable  to  other  objections, 
on  principles  of  syntax,  and  of  propriety  as  to  sense.  These,  how- 
erer,  it  is  needless  to  state ;  because  the  emendation  itself,  although 
still  suggested,  as  in  its  nature  *  most  happy  and  plausible,*  and 
spoken  of  in  terms  that  shew  evident  reluctance  to  part  with  itj|,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  unsupported  by  a  single  manuscript,  version,  or 
authority,  and  is  not  insisted  on.  I  must  be  allowed,  however,  to  add, 
without  questioning  the  ingenuity  of  its  inventor,  that  its  plausibility 
can  only  be  felt  by  a  mind  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
ceaning  which  it  is  designed  to  support. 

The  translation  again,  which  qualifies  the  meaning  of  the  term 
6o(/,  and  to  mark  its  being  used  in  an  inferior  sense^- introduces  a 


'*  Placing  the  full  stop  after  aapjia. 
t  In  this  and  the  preceding,  it  is  placed  after  m 
t  The  received  punctuation  is  retained. 

J  ’fiy  0  is  the  conjectured  reading  here  for  1 
II  Belsham’s  Calm  Inquiry,  p.  224. 
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particle  that  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  original— ivho 
“  is  as  God,”  &c.  is  so  completely  gratuitous,  so  totally  unwarranted 
by  any  thing  that  bears  the  remotest  resemblance  to  principle ;  nay, 
so  directly  inconsistent  with  that  ascription  of  supremacy  and  of  eter¬ 
nal  blessings,  which  is  in  the  very  verse  connected  with  the  name; 
that  I  should  not  have  thought  of  mentioning  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  sake  of  showing  to  what  shifts  a  critic,  even  of  eminent  talentg, 
(WakefteW,)  may  be  reduced  when,  rejecting  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  a  text,  he  is  desirous  to  strike  out  something  new,  and 
to  give  it  a  turn  that  is  original,  and  peculiar  to  himself, 

“  1  mention  it  also,  indeed,  as  being  a  sufficiently  convincing  evi- 
dcnce,  that  this  critic  did  not  feel  himself  satisfied  with  the  other 
expedient  adopted  by  his  friends  in  general,  which,  by  altering  the 
punctuation,  would  convert  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  into  a  doxo- 
logy.  And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  should  have  felt 
this  ground  untenable.  For  there  is  not  one  of  these  three  ways  in 
which  this  has  been  attempted,  which  has  not  been  shewn  to  involve 
either  a  violation  of  a  principle  of  syntax,  or  a  deviation  from  tile 
o.’*dinary,  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  invariable  arrangement  of  the 
words,  when  an  ascription  of  praise  is  intended  (invariably  at  least 
in  the  practice  both  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  I'estament 
writers),  or  both  these  anomalies  together.  But  besidcls  thcfc 
considerations  as  to  the  construction  of  the  words  in  the  original, 
there  is  something  in  the  antithetical  form  of  the  sentence,  which 
clearly  indicates  the  same  thing,  and  confirms,  if  such  confirmation 
were  necessary,  the  common  translation.  I  allude,  as  you  will  per¬ 
ceive,  to  the  phrase,  accordmg  to  the Jlesk,'^  Is  not  this  expre^ 
sion  intended  to  distinguuk  what  he  was  thiis^  from  what  he 
was  otherwise  ?  Doe*  it  not  immediately  suggest  the  question— 
What  wras  he  else  ? — What  was  he  not  according  to  the  flesh 
I’he  ordinary  translation  of  the  phrase  in  question  conveys  the  pre¬ 
cise  meaning  of  the  original “  as  concerning  the  Jleshy^  that  is 
“  as  Jar  as  respects  the  flesh  or,  “  as  to  his  human  nature^'*  which 
is  thus  contrasted  with  that  higher  view^  of  his  persort,  according  to 
which  he  was  the  possessor  of  underived  and  independent  exut« 
ence.  Remove  from  the  words  this  idea  of  antithesis,  and  you  de¬ 
prive  them  of  all  force  and  meaning  whatever ;  you  convert  them 
rnto  a  useless  and  uniat ural  pleonasm,  which  adds  weakness  ia- 
stead  of  strength  and  propriety  to  the  expression  and  the  senti* 
r*ent :  “  He  could  not  be  better  or  greater  than  Abraham  or  Isaac 
“'by  dtixsjkshly  origin^  “  and  to  insist  so  particularly  upon  it  would 
“  have  rendered  the  matter  more  marked  and  certain;  but  there  is 
“  a  magnificent  rise  in  the  climax  when  we  come  to  read  that  this 
Christ  who  came  of  the  fathers  according  to  the  flesh  was 
**  indeed,  and  in  reality  God  blvssed  vor  ever  As  to  trans¬ 
lating  the  words  in  question  “by  natural  descent,”  not  only  is  it 
liable  to  the  objection  in  all  its  force,  which  has  just  been  stated ; 
but  it  is  likewise  a  most  arbitrary  freedom  with  the  words  themselves, 
which  is  utterly  inadmissible^  and  deserving  of  the  severest  repre¬ 
hension.*  pp.  69— 72. 
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To  a  note,  in  which  are  inserted  some  observations  on  tliis 
text,  extracted  from  one  ot*  our  former  volumes,*  is  added  the 
lolloning^  im^'mious  remark. 

‘  Against  the  conjectural  alternatire  of  o  i'y  into  wv  o, — there  is 
another  consideration,  whicli  I  do  no  not  find  adverted  to  by  any  ot 
the  w  iters  above  referred  to,  but  which  appears  to  me  very  decisive. 
It  arises  from  the  situation  of  the  conjunction  xai  in  the  fifth  verse. 
Id  it  and  the  verse  preceding,  there  is  evidently  an  enumeration  of 
articles  which  constituted  the  peculiar  honour  of  the  Israelitish 
people.  O"  Tivs^  Eicriv  m  »»  vtoOtTix  kxI  v  xal  al  5'ia&i5ta», 

t  vofjt.o9f(ria  Kcn  n  Xar^fia  xai  ctl  crxyyfXia, ;  flv  oi  xa]  ?p6,*  KAl  U-. , 
<rapxa  o  a;v  *Ti  xxvfx'it  ^eo:  ftAoytjTK  h;  iov:  ap.r.v, 

Nothing  can  be  more  evii'ent,  than  that  the  xxl  here  brings  us  to  the 
dosiiig  particular  in  the  enumeration  *  p.  420,  note  1). 

We  could  with  ph'asurc  extract  numerous  ]>assa*^es  equal  to 
ibewe  in  itioual  criticism,  and  conclusive  reasonintc.  At  the 
same  (inn*,  we  frankly  confess,  that  there  is  not  much  novelty  or 
origin  ility  in  the  i^eneral  arguments  ;  nor  is  this  to  he  regretted. 
Xovtdiy  in  religion  is  always  to  he  suspected.  'It  cannot  be 
supposeil,  that  after  the  I  apse  of  seventeen  centuries,  during  which 
the  most  ingenious,  perspicuous,  ami  devout  minds,  have  been 
employed  in  ascertaining  the  sense  of  Scripture,  that  much  that 
radically  and  substaiitiully  new,  can  be  discovered.  And  it 
is  no  slight  confirmation  of  our  faith,  that  the  identical  reason- 
inofs  in  defence  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  Christi  in  truth, 
which  appear  in  the  masterly  volume  before  us,  may  be  found  in 
a  host  of  idvocates  that  have  preceded  him.  Each  age,  hoxvr 
ever,  h  is  its  “  Jannes'^  and  its  “  Jainbres  and  it  is  well  that 
each  age  has  its  powerfid  and  eloipient  defenders  of  the  “  faith 
‘‘once  delivered  to  the  saints.”  VVe  rejoice  in  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Wardlaw  to  this  sacred  cause. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  willingly  prosecute  our  analysis 
of  bis  valuable  discourses. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.) 


Art.  III.  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don.  For  the  Year  1813.  Part  I.  4to.  pp.  156.  price  14s.  G.and  W. 
Nicholl,  Pall-Mall.  -  -  -  -  —  _ 

!•  On  a  New  detonating  Compound.  In  a  Letter  from  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  LL.D.  F.  K.S.  to  the  Right  lion.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  P.  R  S. 

pus  extraordinary  compound  was  first  discovered  at  Paris 
but  the  mode  of  preparing  it  vyas  very  careiully  kept  secret* 
J^Hefactof  the  discovery  was  communicated  to  Sir  II.  Davy, 

*  E.  11,  Vol.  V.  pp.  331, 332. 
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by  a  phiiosophical  correspondent,  who  merely  stated,  that  it 
>vas  a  combination  of  azote  and  chlorine. 

Sir  II.  had  made  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  combine 
these  substances,  helore  this  fact  came  to  his  knowledge ; 
hut  on  reuewinc^  his  eflbrts  after  he  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  it,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  his  object ; 
and  of  producing  a  compound,  which,  from  its  properties,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  was  the  same  as  that  made  at  Paris.  J 

The  combination,  however,  appears  to  have  been  made,  in 
this  country,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Jno.  James  Burton,  jun. 
in  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
nitrate  of  ammonia  ;  but  he  did  not  examine  it,  and  it  was  not 
until  Sir  H.  was  reminded  of  this  circumstance  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Children,  that  the  compound  was  directly  formed,  and  its 
properties  w  ere  examined.  Sir  11.  D.  found  that  the  combination 
was  formed  equally  well  by  exposing  a  solution  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  or  a  weak  solution  of  pure  ammonia,  to  the  action  of 
chlorine,  as  by  a  solution  of  the  nitrate ;  but  the  combination 
v/asless  permanent  in  the  solution  of  ammonia,  than  in  the  others.  I 
Its  preparation,  under  any  circumstances,  requires  the  utmost ! 
caution. 

This  compound  has  the  colour  and  transparency  of  olive  oil, 
hut  it  is  less  viscid.  Its  smell  is  extremely  offensive,  audits 
effect  on  the  eyes  is  pungent  and  distressing.  When  introduced 
under  water  into  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  the  receiver  being  I 
afterwards  exhausted,  it  assumes  the  elastic  form,  and  in  this 


state  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  or  decomposed  by  water.  If  warm 
water  is  poured  upon  it  in  a  glass  vessel,  it  expands  into  a  glo¬ 
bule  of  elastic  fluid,  of  an  orange  colour,  and  which  diminishes 
as  it  passes  through  the  water. 

It  explodes  at  so  low  a  temperature  that  even  the  heat  of  the 
hand  is  suflicient  for  that  purpose  ;  and  such  is  the  force  of  its 
explosion,  that  a  globule  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  when  warmed  by  a  spirit  lamp,  broke  the  glass  tube  which 
contained  it,  into  very  minute  fragments.  A  vivid  light,  auda 
sharp  report,  accompany  its  explosion.  A  minute  globule  of  it 
thrown  into  a  glass  of  olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  naphtha, 
exploded  with  great  violence,  and  shattered  the  glass  into  frag¬ 
ments.  Its  action  with  ether  is  slight,  a  small  quantity  of  gas 
being  disengaged,  and  a  substance  resembling  wax  formed. 


The  action  of  alcohol  converts  it  into  a  white,  oily  substance, 
destitute  of  explosive  properties.  A  particle  of  it  brought  into 
contact  with  a  small  portion  of  phosphorus  under  water,  pro¬ 
duces  a  brilliant  light,  with  disengagement  of  azotic  gas;  hut 
if  the  quantity  of  the  new  compound  exceed  tlie  bulk  of  a  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  the  vessel  is  uniformly  broken.  With  mercury  ij 
forms  a  substance  resembling  corrosive  sublimate,  a  portion  oi 
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^  being  at  the  same  time  disengaged.  It  has  no  action  cn 
lio,  zinc,  sulphur,  or  resin.  It  detonated  most  powerfully  when 
itwas  thrown  into  a  solution  of  {)hosj)tiorus,  in  alcohol,  or  ether, 
lo  muriatic  acid  it  disappears  without  explosion,  elastic 
luid  being  rapidly  disengaged.  It  exhibits  no  particular  ac¬ 
tion  with  dilute  sulphuric  aciil,  but  it  disa])pears  in  the  Uquor  of 
Libavius,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellow  tinge. 

From  these  facts  Sir  II.  Davy  concludes,  that  it  is  a  combina« 
tion  of  chlorine  and  azote,  and  is  probably  precisely  the  same  as 
that  discovered  at  Paris.  Tlie  extraordinary  circumstance  of  its 
expansion  into  an  elastic  huid  being  attended  with  heat  and 
which  stands  alone  among  chemical  phenomena.  Sir  H. 
thinks  has  the  nearest  analogy  with  the  evolution  of  light  in 
the  discharge  of  an  air  gun,  and  both  have  ))robably  the  same 
nuse.  Tlie  mechanical  power  produced  by  the  detonation  of 
this  remarkable  compound,  and  the  velocity  of  its  action,  apr 
pear  to  be  greater  than  those  of  any  other  body  yet  known. 

11.  Observations  relative  to  the  near  and  distant  Sight  of 
different  Persons.  By  James  Ware,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

The  observations  contained  in  this  paper,  are  rather  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature,  and  do  not  involve  the  investigation  of 
any  particular  point  of  inquiry  connected  with  the  subjects  to 
which  it  relates.  Some  of  the  facts,  however,  are  curious,  and 
may  admit  of  useful  application. 

Coiisiilerable  pains  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Ware,  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  persons,  in  the  different  classes  of  society,  who 
ire  affected  by  near-sightedness ;  and  he  finds  reason  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  it  is  very  considerably  greater  in  the  higher  classes, 
than  in  die  lower.  This  peculiarity  of  vision  is  rarely  met  with 
in  early  life  ;  and,  in  these  cases,  Mr.  W.  condemns  the  early  use 
of  concave  glasses,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  fix  the  imperfec¬ 
tion,  and  render  it  permanent,  while  the  natural  efforts  of  the 
qe,  unaided  by  glasses,  are  frequently  capable  of  correcting 
the  slighter  degrees  of  it.  He  remarks  also,  that  when  the  aid 
of  a  concave  glass  is  first  resorted  tq,^ it  is  important  to  select 
the  lowest  nu.nber  which  is  suited  to  the  eye  ;  for,  though  tlie 
number  above  that,  may  afford  the  most  perfect  vision,  yet,  after 
'^metime,  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  it  for  one  still  higher, 
ontil  at  last  it  may  become  difficult  to  procure  one  sufficiently 
concave  to  afford  the  correction  requisite  for  distinct  vision. 

Mr.  Ware  gives  an  account  of  some  ex|)erimeni8  with  Bella- 
*^onna,  made  to  determine  its  effects  on  the  range  of  distinct  vi¬ 
sion,  the  results  of  which  agreed  with  those  obtained  by  Dr. 
^^ells;  these  experiments,  however,  shed  no  light  on  the  nieans 
which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  accommodate  itself,  with  such 
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pci'l’cct  precision,  to  near  and  remote  objects;  Mr.  W.  obserres, 
that  he  has  seen  many  instances  of  persons  of  very  advanced 
a^e,  and  who  had  been  a  long  time  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
convex  glasses  of  considerable  power,  having  ceased  to  require 
their  assistance,  their  eyes  having  undergone  some  chansje 
wliich  enabled  them  to  see  perfectly  without  them.  It  is,  ])er- 
haps,  not  easy  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
produces  this  alteration.  It  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the 
absorption  of  adipose  substance,  which  is  found  in  the  orbit. 
Mr.  W.  supposes  it  to  happen  from  a  partiaK absorption  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  by  which  the  axis  of  the  eye  becomes  length- 
ened. 

'He  remarks,  also,  that  from  liis  own  experience,  near-sighted 
persons  have  not  so  extensive  a  range  of  vision  as  others  have; 
and  that,  contrary  to  general  belief,  the  defect  of  near-sighted¬ 
ness  does  not  diminish  with  the  approach  of  age.  Several  irf- 
stauces  of  a  change  of  vision  from  long  to  short-sightedness, 

.  he  informs  us,  have  come  tinder  his  notice,  which  were  relieved 
by  the  use  of  leeches  and  evacuant  remedies.  This  change  was 
not  connected  with  age ;  for  though  several  of  the  individuals 
in  whom  it  occurred,  were  rather  advanced  iu  life,  others  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty. 


V.  The  Bakerian  Lecture.  On  the  elementary  Particles 
of  certain  Crystals.  By  William  Hyde  Wollaston,  M.D. 
Sec.  R.  S. 


Our  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies, 
can  be  derived  only  from  theoretical  considerations ;  .  but  their 
truth  or  fall  icy,  as  applied  to  the  formation  of  crystallized  bo¬ 
dies,  may,  in  general,  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  pretty  rigor¬ 
ous  demonstration. 

There  are  some  forms  of  crystal,  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
with  res|>ect  to  which,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  deter¬ 
mining  its  primitive  form,  and,  consequently,  the  figure  of  its 
ultimate  or  elementary  particles.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  regular  octoedron,  a  form  winch  is  common  to  a  great 
variety  of  bodies,  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  octoedron,  or  the  tetraedron,  is  entitled  to  a  pre¬ 
ference,  since  they  are  so  easily  convertible  into  each  other. 
And,  in  either  case,  the  elementary  particles  assigned  to  them 
by  Haiiy,  are  but  ill  adapted  to  form  the  basis  of  any  permanent 
crystal.  •  * 

The  object  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  on  this  occasion,  is,  to  shew 
with  what  admirable  sim|)licity  the  supposition  of  the  element¬ 
ary  particles  being  perfect  spheres,  which,  by  their  mutual  at¬ 
traction,  have  assumed  that  arrangement  which  brings  them 
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most  intimately  into  a  state  of  mutual  contact,  will  remove  every 
difficulty  relative  to  bodies  which  assume  these  forms  of  crystal¬ 
lization.  The  idea  is  at  once  simple  and  iu'^cnious  ;  and  might 
have  maintiined  the  claim  of  originality,  if  the  same  theory  had 
not  been  employed  by  Dr.  Hook,  to  evplain  the  structure  of 
the  crystals  of  quartz,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  Dr.  W  was 
directed  by  a  friend.  'Fliis,  however,  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  detracting  from  the  originality  of  Dr.  W.’s  first  suggestions, 
since  he  had  engaged  to  make  hi.s  theory  the  subject  of  the  Ba- 
kerian  L^'cture,  before  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  inicro- 
^aphia,  and,  consequently,  before  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  anticipated  in  any  degree  by  Hooke. 

Dr  VV.  shews  in  how  |>erfect  a  manner  the  octoedron,  the  tc- 
tfaedon,  and  the  acute  rhomboid,  may  be  deduced  from  ele¬ 
mentary  particles  of  this  form  ;  and  he  remarks,  with  truth,  that 
the  simplest  arrangement  of  the  most  simple  solid,  affords  a 
complete  solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  crys¬ 
tallography.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  lecture,  he 
proceeds  to  shew,  that  particles  having  the  form,  of  oblate  sphe¬ 
roids,  will  form  the  obtuse  rhomboid  ;  and  that  the  hexagonal 
prisfii  \yill  result  from  oblong  spheroids,  arranged  according 
to  the  law  of  their  mutual  attraction.  This  theory,  however, 
does  not  apply,  with  equal  advantage,  to  the  cube  ;  for  though 
spherical  particles,  placed  four  and  four  above  each  other,  would 
form  a  crystal  of  that  figure,  yet  that  is  not  an  arrangement 
which  they  would  naturally  assume;  and  there  are  objections  to 
the  supposition  of  its  being  formed  of  oblate  spheriods.  If,  how”- 
ever,  a  cubical  crystal  be  supposed  to  consist  of  spherical  par¬ 
ticles  of  two  different  kinds,  but  all  of  the  same  magnitude, 
then,  Dr.  W.  observes, 

‘  If  it  be  required  that,  in  their  perfect  intermixture,  every  black 
ball  shall  be  equally  distant  from  all  surrounding  white  balls,  (this 
mode  of  distinguishing  the  particles  is  used  in  reference  to  the  plate 
by  which  the  subject  is  illustrated,  !  and  that  all  adjacent  balls  of  the 
same  denomination  shall  also  be  equidistant  from  each  other ;  these 
conditions  will  be  fulfilled,  if  the  arrangement  be  cubical,  and  that 
the'particles  will  be  in  equilibrio.’ 

This  view  of  the  subject  recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity, 
and  by  its  corres[K)iidence  to  the  present  theory  of  chemical 
combination,  where  the  crystallized  body  is  a  compound. 

On  a  Sabstancc  from  the  Elm  Tree^  called  Ulmin.  By 

dames  Smithson,  Esq.  F.  R:  S. 

The  properties  of  Ulmin  were  first  examined  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Klaproth  ;  and  that  which  Mr.  Smitlison  had  the  oj)por- 
^’Jnity  of  analizing,  was  derived  from  the  same  source,  both  spe- 
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ciracns  haring  been  supplied  frona  Palermo,  by  the  same  indi- 
ridual.  When  in  masses,  it  is  almost  of  a  black  colour;  in 
thin  slices,  it  is  transparent,  of  a  deep  red,  which  is  the  co¬ 
lour  also  of  its  concentrated  solution  ;  but  if  much  diluted,  the 
solution  becomes  yellow.  It  slowly  restores  the  colour  of  turn¬ 
sole  paper,  which  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid. 

Most  of  the  acids  decompose  the  solution,  and  occasion  a 
copious  precipitation,  the  liquid  aflbrding,  on  evaporation,  a  salt 
of  which  the  base  is  potash.  From  several  experiments  iiiad* 
with  that  particular  view,  ftir.  S.  estimates  the  proportion  of  pot¬ 
ash  in  ulmin  at  20  per  cent.;  which  would  appear  to  be  in  the 
caustic  state,  since  no  mention  is  made  of  the  extrication  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  when  an  acid  is  added  to  its  aqueous  solution.  The 
precipitate,  when  dried,  has  a  glossy,  resinous  appearance,  and 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  either  in  alcohol  or  water  ;  nor  does 
the  addition  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  water,  in¬ 
crease  its  solubility  ;  but  on  the  addition  of  potash,  it  becomes 
abundantly  soluble,  the  solution  having  all  its  original  pro{)er- 
t^.cs.  L'lmin  would  appear,  theretore,  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to 
extraction  matter  than  to  the  resins.  M.  S.  submitted  some 
Ulmin,  obtained  from  an  elm  tree  growing  in  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens,  to  similar  experiments.  It  appeared  to  differ  principally 
in  containing  a  higher  proportion  of  alcali. 

VII.  On  a  Method  of  Freezing  at  a  Distance,  By  William 

Hyde  Wolliston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R. S. 

The  principle  on  which  this  process  is  founded,  is  precisely 
the  same  with  that  of  Professor  Leslie,  the  object  in  both  being 
to  condense  the  vapour  formed  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation 
in  vacuo,  by  which  means  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  ra¬ 
pidly  reduced  so  low,  as  to  occasion  it  to  freeze.  Dr.  Wol¬ 
laston’s  contrivance,  however,  has  the  merit  of  being  extremely 
simple  and  iiiiexpensive,  while  Professor  Leslie’s  requires  the 
aid  of  an  air-pump.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  having  its  in¬ 
ternal  diameter  about  l-8th  of  an  inch,  and  terminated  at 
each  end  by  a  ball  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  being  bent  to 
a  right  angle  at  each  extremity,  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch 
from  each  ball.  One  of  the  balls  is  to  be  about  half  full  of  water, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  cavity,  as  perfect  a  vacuum  as 
can  be  obtained  by  the  method  employed  in  the  formation  of 
these  sort  of  instruments.  When  the  instrument  is  used,  the 
empty  ball  is  to  be  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  salt  and 
snow,  and  if  the  vacuum  is  tolerably  perfect,  the  water  in  the 
other  ball  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  ice  in  a  few  minutc^^* 
The  theory  of  its  action  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  those  vvho 
are  at  all  familiar  with  chemical  science. 
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rX.  A  Description  of  the  solvent  Glands  and  Gizzards  of 
the  Ardea  Arijula,  the  Casauriiis  Emii^  and  the  long- 
legged  Casowargy  from  Nero  South  IVales.  By  Sir 
Everard  Home,  Hart  F.R.8. 

The  principal  diflerence  i;i  the  structure  of  these  orsjans,  as 
described  in  this  paper,  is  in  their  magnitude,  in  the  number  of 
cells  of  ,  which  each  gland  is  comj)osed,  and  in  the  situa> 
tion  which  they  occupy  in  the  cardiac  cavity,  circumstances 
which  may  probably  have  some  relation  to  the  qunlity  of  their 
food,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  digested.  T'lie  glinds 
ofth;‘  Casuarius  Emu,  which  is  a  native  of  the  fertile  is!  md  of 
Java,  are  of  small  size  ;  and  it  is  an  instance  of  tlesigii  deserving 
of  particular  notice,  that  the  gizzard  in  this  bird  is  so  placed, 
that  the  iood  may  pass  along  the  canal  without  being  sul»jected 
to  its  grinding  operation,  and  it  appears,  therefore,  to  be  called 
only  into  occasional  employment ;  while  the  Struthio  Camelus, 
which  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Africa,  has  glands  of  a  more  com¬ 
plex  structure,  and  the  gizzard  is  so  situated,  that  the  whole  of 
the  food  must  be  submitted  to  its  action. 

There  is  also  a  most  remarkable  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
intestinal  tube  in  each,  which  8ir  Everard  Home  conjectures  to 
be  connected  with  their  circumstances  as  to  food,  the  former  be¬ 
ing  only  six  feet  in  length,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  seventy- 
two  feet.  These  are  the  two  extremes,  and  the  whole  seem  to 
form  a  series  in  which  the  structure  of  the  digestive  organs  be¬ 
comes  the  fijore  fitted  to  economize  the  food,  when  the  country, 
which  each  species  inhabits,  becomes  less  fertile,  and  the  supply 
of  food  consequently  more  precarious,  because  less  abuudaut. 

X.  Additional  Remarks  on  the  state  in  which  Alcohol  exists 

in  fermented  Liquors.  By  William  Thomas  Braude,  Esq. 
F.R  S. 

In  a  former  communication,  inserted  in  the  Trarisactions  for 
the  year  1811,  Mr.  Brande  adduced  pretty  strong  evidence  in 
support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  alcohol  obtained  from  wine,  by 
distilldtioii,  was  merely  separated  by  that  process  ;  but  still  the 
proof  could  not  be  considered  as  demonstrative,  until  it  could 
l)€  shewn  that  the  alcohol  might  be  procured  in  a  separate  state 
by  means  purely  chemical,  such  as  were  known  to  be  c  ipable  of 
effecting  the  separation  of  alcohol  from  water.  This  Mr.  Bi  ande 
bas  at  length  accomplished,  and  the  details  are  given,  in  the 
paper  now  before  us.  In  order  to  effect  the  separation  of  alco- 
bol  from  wines,  it  is  requisite  that  the  colouring  and  extractive 
flatter  be  previously  separated,  which  Mr.  Brande  has  found 
may  be  readily  effected  by  the  acetate,  or  subacetate  of  lead,  or 
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thc.subnitrate  of  tin.  The  addition  of  either  of  these  substanccfj  j 
to  wine,  occasions  a  dense  precipitate  to  be  thrown  down,  but  the 
subacetate  of  lead  is  the  most  powerful  in  its  action,  and  occa¬ 
sions  the  most  immediate  and  perfect  separation  of  these  matters, 
as  well  as  of  the  acid  which  wine  usually  contains.  After  this  i 
precipitation  of  the  colouring  and  extractive  matter,  a  colourless 
liquid  is  obtained,  from  which  the  hlcohol  is  speedily  separated  ; 
by  the  addition  ot  dry  subcarbonate  of  potash.  The  proportion  : 
of  the  subacetate  of  lead,  enijdoyed  by  Mr.  B.  was  about  one-  1: 
eighth  of  a  concentrated  solution,  but  a  little  excess  is  of  no  im-  i 
portance,  since  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  result.  The  pro-  j 
portion  of  alcohol  obtained  from  wine  by  this  means,  corresponds  ; 
Tcry  nearly  to  the  proportion  affordeil  by  distillation,  except  | 
when  the  proportion  contained  in  any  wine  is  bi  lqw  12  per  ccn(i  i 

Mr  B.  con>iders  the  action  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  not  ] 
an  accurate*' test,  for  this  agent  produced  no  separation  in  a  dilute  j 
solution  of  alcohol  in  vyater  containing  4  per  cent ;  and  in  a  so-  ] 
lution,  containing  8  per  cent,  it  elfected  the  separation  of  only  ’ 
seven  parts  ;  but  in  stronger  solutions,  containing  sixteen  or  ; 
twenty  parts,  it  always  separated  the  whole  with  n  0-5  per  cent. 
The  proportion  of  alcohol  obtained,  therefore,  from  the  different 
kinds  of  wine  by  this  method,  corresponded  very  nearly  to  thas 
.obtained  by  distillation,  as  stated  in  the  table  given  with  Mr. 
Braude's  former  communication.  From  an  examination  of  a 
number  of  specimens  of  what  were  copsidered  good  port  wines, 
Mr.  Braude  has  determined  their  average  strength  to  be  about 
22  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  by  measure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  now  that  these  facts  are  ascertained, 
that  the  colouring  and  extraction  matter  contained  in  wines,  have 
a  very  important  influence  in  modifying  the  effect  of  the  large 
proportion  of  alcohol  which  they  contain  ;  for  the  different  effects 
produced  by  the  potation  of  wine,  and  of  spirit  and  wa.er  of  the 
same  degree  of  strength,  is  a  matter  of  general  experience. 
To  what  change  the  improvement  of  wine,  by  age,  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed,  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

XI.  On  a  new  Variety  in  the  Breeds  of  Sheep.  By  Colonel  I 

David  Humphreys,  F.R.S.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.B.  P.R.S. 

Colonel  Humphreys  has  here  presented  us  with  a  curious  hiJ^- 
tory  of  a  new  variety  of  sheep,  which  originated  in  the  flock  of 
an  American  farmer,  residing  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

It  appeared,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  single  male  individual, 
the  peculiarity,  or,  rather,  deformity  of  whose  structure,  was  af^- 
terwards  propagated  in  the  flock,  in  the  expectation  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  from  its  being  less  capa- 
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He  of  making  its  way  over  the  fences,  in  a  country  where  the 
fences  ate,  in  general,  less  secure  than  with  us. 

This  breed  is  distinguished  principally  by  the  shortness  of  the 
fore-legs,  which  are  always  bent  like  an  elbow,  and  the  feet  are 
turned  inwards  in  walking,  so  that  their  gait  is  awkward,  and 
they  can  neither  run  nor  leap  so  well  as  other  sheep.  Their 
•jeneral  organic  structure  appears,  also,  to  be  more  infirn,  and 
they  do  not  fatten  so  well  as  the  common  breeds.  When  put 
into  an  inclosure  with  other  sheep,  they  are  observed  to  separate 
themselves  into  a  distinct  flock. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  account,  is,  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  this  peculiarity  of  form  was  propagated,  so  as 
to  establish  a  distinct  and  permanent  variety  ;  and  the  fact  is  the 
more  important,  as  it  furnishes  us  with  a  satisfactory  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  varieties  which  exist  among  other  genera  of 
animals. 

XII.  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  coagulating  Power  of  the 
Secretion  of  the  gastric  Glands,  By  Sir  Everard  llome^ 
Bart.  F.R.S.  Communicated  by  the  Society  for  promoting 
the  Knowledge  of  Animal  Chemistry. 

The  property  of  coagulating  animal  fluids,  which  Is  possessed 
bv  the  internal  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  animals,  is  well 
known  ;  and  the  object  proposed  by  these  experiments,  was,  to 
determine  whether  this  property  belonged  to  the  whole  of  the 
secretions  poured  out  by  the  internal  membrane,  or  w  as  peculiar' 
to  that  formed  by  the  gastric  glands,  and  was  communicated  by 
that  medium  to  the  other  secretions  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach.  With  this  view  some  experiments  were  first  made 
with  the  internal  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  several  quadru¬ 
peds,  birds,  and  fishes.  No  part  of  the  membrane  of  the  hog’s 
stomach,  possessed  the  coagulating  power,  except  that  near  the 
pylorus  where  the  glands  are  situated.  Both  the  crop  and  giz¬ 
zard  of  birds  were  found  to  produce  coagulation  ;  but  the  giz¬ 
zard  was  the  most  speedy  in  its  effect.  The  stomachs  of  the 
^hark,  salmon,  and  thornback,  were  found  to  possess  the  same 
property,  but  in  different  degrees.  -  —  -  — 

The  gastric  glands  were  next  dissected  from  the  stomach  of  a 
turkey  recently  killed  ;  care  being  taken  to  remove  them  with¬ 
out  making  any  opening  through  the  inner  membrane.  A  com¬ 
parative  experiment  was  then  instituted  with  equal  weights  of 
these  glands,  and  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  turkey’s  sto- 
t^acli,  and  of  that  of  the  calf,  in  its  recent  and  dried  state. 
They  all  coagulated  milk,  but  the  membrane  of  the  stomach  of 
^he  turkey,  was  the  most  slow  and  feeble  in  its  action. 


From  these  results  Sir  Everard  thinks  himself  entitled  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  it  is  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  gastric  glands  that 
alone  possesses  this  power,  which  it  communicates  to  all  the 
rest.  This  inferen<^e  does  not  appear  quite  so  well  established 
to  us  as  it  does  to  its  Author ;  nor  can  we  assent  to  the  truth 
of  the  concluding  remark,  that  ‘  Coagulation  appears  to  be  the 
*  first  change  the  food  undergoes  in  the  process  of  digestion 
because  this  is  a  change  which  seems  to  belong  only  to  albumi¬ 
nous  fluids  ;  and  the  first  action  of  the  digestive  process  on  ali¬ 
mentary  matter,  already  firm  and  solid,  must  undoubtedly  be 
flirectlv  solvent. 

XIV.  An  Appendix  to  Air.  IVare^s  Paper  on  Vision.  By 
Sir  Charles  Blagden,  F.R.S. 

In  confirmation  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Ware,  that  short-sighted¬ 
ness  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  higher  classes,  particularly 
among  the  students  at  the  Universities,  Sir  Charles  Blagden 
here  relates  the  progress  of  this  affection  as  it  occurred  in  his 
own  person.  At  that  early  period  of  life  when  education  usually 
commences,  his  vision  was  extremely  perfect ;  but  he  became 
short-sighted  as  he  grew  up,  though  it  was  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  so  trifling  as  to  be  corrected  by  a  common  watch  glass. 
It  afterwards  increased  so  mu(h  as  to  require  the  use  of 
a  concave  glass,  of  low  number,  which  was  changed  for 
others,  successively,  of  higher  numbers,  as  the  affection  became 
more  troublesome.  He  attributes  it  entirely  to  a  habit  of  study, 
and  fondness  for  reading,  acquired  in  early  life,  and  the  influence 
of  which,  on  his  vision,  was  not  corrected  by  the  occasional  in¬ 
tervention  of  any  occupation  or  amusement  which  required  the 
eyes  to  be  directed  to  distant  objects.  Sir  Charles  observes, 
that 

‘  Children  bom  with  eyes  which  are  capable  of  adjusting  themscivc? 
to  the  most  distant  objects,  gradually  lose  that  power  soon  after  they 
begin  to  read  and  write  ;  those  who  are  most  addicted  to  study  be¬ 
come  near-sighted  more  rapidly  ;  and  if  no  means  are  used  to  couh- 
teract  tlie  habit,  their  eyes  at  length  lose,  irrecoverably,  the  faculty 
of  being  brought  to  the  adjustment  for  parallel  rays.' 

He  relates  an  experiment  which  he  made  many  years  ago,  to 
determine  how  far  the  similarity  of  the  images,  seen  by  each 
eye,  contributed  to  make  them  impress  the  eye  as  one.  The 
objects  selected  w  ere  the  alternate  cavities  and  ridges  of  a  fluted 
marble  chimney-piece ;  and  when  the  optic  axes  were  so  ad¬ 
justed,  that  the  first  ridge  and  concavity  of  the  fluting,  as  s^n 
by  one  eye,  should  fall  in  with  the  second  ridge  and  coneavfly> 
as  seen  by  the  other  eye,  the  fluting  appeared  perfectly  distinct 
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and  single,  but  it  appeared  to  be  about  double  the  distance  that 
it  really  was  from  the  eye,  and,  consequently,  to  be  magnified 
in  pro|)ortion. 

XV.  A  Slethod  of  drawing  esdremely  fine  Wires.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Hyde  Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S. 

The  contrivance  recommended  by  Dr.  Wollaston  for  thk 
purpose,  is  extremely  simple,  and  of  very  easy  application  in 
practice.  A  wire  of  gold  or  platina,  is  to  be  introduced  into 
tlie  centre  of  a  rod  of  fine  silver,  which  is  then  drawn  into  fine 
wire  by  the  usual  means.  As  silver  wire  used  for  lace  aiid  em¬ 
broidery,  is  frequently  as  fine  as  the  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
if  the  gold  wire  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the  rod  has 
the  diameter  of  the  silver,  then,  when  it  is  drawn  into  wire  of 
^  of  an  inch,  the  diameter  of  the  gold  will  be  7,7^  of  an 
iuch,  and  of  such  wire  550  feet  ^vill  weigh  only  one  grain.  By 
these  means,  however,  Dr.  W.  reduced  platina  to  the  extreme 
tenuity  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  the  tenacity  seemed 

to  be  impaired  when  the  fineness  exceeded  of  an  inch, 

and  wire  of  this  diameter  supported  of  a  grain  before  it  broke. 
The  silver  coating  is  easily  removed  from  these  wires  by  nitric 
acid  ;  but,  as  when  they  exceed  in  fineness  the  or  of 

an  inch,  they  are  managed  with  difficulty,  from  being  easily  dis¬ 
turbed  by  slight  currents  of  air,  and  from  being  nearly  invi¬ 
sible,  and  not  at  all  perceptible  to  the  touch  ;  Dr.  W.  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  silver  coating  should  not  be  removed  from  the 
extremities,  and  by  this  means  they  are  kept  stretched,  and  are 
easily  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  wanted. 

XVI.  Description  of  a  single  lens  Micrometer.  By  Wil- 
liam  Hyde  Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S. 

This  instrument  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  mea¬ 
suring  the  diameter  of  the  extremely  fine  wires,  which  are 
occasionally  employed  in  the  construction  of  philosophical  in¬ 
struments.  Its  external  form  is  that  of  a  common  telescope, 
consisting  of  three  tubes.  The  scale  by  which  the  object  is 
uieasurcil,  occu^jics  tne  place  of  the  object  glass,  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  small  wires  about  fg.  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  equi¬ 
distant  from  each  other,  and  foi  ined  into  divisions  by  a  regular 
^ariaiion  in  the  length  of  the  wires  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
the  computations  of  the  observer.  This  then  forms  a  scale 
of  equal  parts.  I'he  lens  is  placed  at  the  smaller  end  of 
the  instrument,  and  having  a  focal  length  of  only  inch, 

admits  a  small  perforation  to  be  made  in  the  hSrass  mounting 
the  distanoe  of  about  ir  ^  ittch  from  its  centre,  through 
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which  the  divisions  of  the  scale  can  be  seen  distinctly  by  the 
naked  eye,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  aperture  through 
which  it  is  viewed.  The  object  to  be  measured  is  placed  between 
a  pair  of  plain  glasses  which  slide  before  the  lens,  and  whicli 
aclmit  of  adjustment  by  means  of  a  screwy  and  the  lens  alse 
has  a  small  motion  by.  means  of  the  cap,  for  the  purposes  of 
adjustment.  As  the  indications  of  the  scale  must  be  different 
according  to  the  distance  to  wliich  the  tube  is  drawn  out,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  these,  with  precision,  before  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  completed.  In  Dr.  W.’s,  instruments  each  division  of 
the  scale  corresponds  to  when  it  is  at  the 

distance  of  16-6  inches  from  the  lens,  and  since  the  appa¬ 
rent  magnitude  in  small  angles,  varies  in  the  simple  inverse 
ratio  of  the  distance,  each  division  of  the  scale  will  correspond 
to  7,^^  of  an  inch  at  the  distance  of  inches,  and  the  in¬ 
termediate  fractions  will  be  found  at  intervals  of 

1-66  inch. '  These*  intervals  .  should  be  marked  on  the  outside 
of  the  tube. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  each  division  of  the  scales 
with  accuracy  in  the  first  instance,  on  which  the  excellence  of 
the  instrument  must  depend,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  wire, 
of  which  the  diameter  has  been  determined  with  great  care, 
for  any  error  in  this  process,  will,  of  course,  pervade  all  the 
future  admeasurements  for  which  the  instrument  may  be  cm- 
j)loyed.  Dr.  W.  recommends,  for  this  purpose,  that  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  this  wire  should  be  deduced  from  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  metal.  The  specific  gravity  of  gold,  for  example, 
being  19-36,  a  cylindrical  inch  will  weigh  3,837  grains,  and 
consecpiently  a  wire  of  pure  gold,  drawn  out  fifty-two  inches 
in  length,  shall  weigh  five  grains,  and  will  be  of  the  diameter  of 
of  an  inch.  The  accuracy  of  the  instrument  will  be  still 
greater,  if  this  method  be  pursued  with  several  wires  of  different 
.diameters,  but  weighed  with  equal  care,  and  the  subdivisions 
of  the  exterior  scale  made  to  correspond  to  the  average  of  their 
indications. 

XVIIL  On  the  Ttisks  of  the  Narmhale.  By  Sir  Eycrard 

Home,  Bart.  F.  R.  S. 

.  Much  uncertainty  has  prevailed  on  this  subject,  and  the 
general  report  of  tliose  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  Green¬ 
land  fishery  has  been,  that  the  female  Narwhale  is  destitute 
of  tusks,  and  that  the  male  has  one  only.  From  one  of  these 
persons  (Mr.  Scoresby,  jun.)  Sir  Everard  Home  received  the 
skull  of  a  female,  in  which  the  sutures  were  firmly  united,  and 
yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  tusks,  though  a  male  skull 
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wlilcli  appeared  to  be  about  the  same  age,  had  a  tusk  four  feet 

long.  • 

These  facts  then  afforded  some  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
ercneral  ojnnion  of  those  employed  in  the  Whale-fishery; 
but  on  reference  to  Andei*son’s  description  of  Iceland,  Green¬ 
land,  and  Davis’s  Straits,'  published  in  16S4,  Sir  E.  found  an 
account*  of  a  female  skull  >vhich  had  been  brought  to  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  which  had  two  tusks,  the  left  being  seven  feet  five 
inches  long,  and  the  right,  seven  feet.  And  in  another  work, 
published  in  170H,  by  Tycho  L.  Tychoricus,  he  found  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  skull,  having  the  left  tusk'  seven  feet  long,  and  the 
right,  imbedded  and  completely  concealed  in  the  skull,  nine 
Danish  inches  in  length.  In  consequence  of  these  contradictory 
statements,  the  skulls  of  the  Nar-whale,  in  the  Hunterian  Mu¬ 
seum,  w  ere  examined  by  means  of  the  saw,  w  hen  the  rudiments 
of  the  tusks,  not  yet  protruded  from  the  bony  substance,  were 
discovered.  In  two  male  skulls,  in  which  the  left  tusk  was 
seven  feet  nine  inches,  and  four  feet  respectively,  the  right  tusk 
abotit  ten  inches  long)  was  completely  imbedded  in  the  bone, 
and  was  still  more  than  seven  inches  distant  from  the  front  of 
the  skull.  In  one  of  the  specimens  there  was  an  external  open¬ 
ing,  leading  down  to  tlic  point  of  the  tusk.  Sir  E.  considers 
these  as  milk  tusks  ;  they  are  perfectly  solid  throughout,  while 
the  full  grown  ones  are  hollow  nearly  through  tlieir  whole  length. 
The  left  tusk,  therefore,  appears  iolkIi  earlier  than  the  right; 
and  so  rare  is  it  to  meet  with  an  instance  in  which  they  are  both 
visible,  that  a  captain  of  a  Greenland  ship,  w  ho  had  been  ihirty- 
live  voyages,  informed  the  Author,  tliat  he  had  once  only,  and 
that  from  the  mast  head,  seen  a  male  Nar-whalc  with  two  tusks. 
The  female  skull,  sent  to  Sir  E.  by  Mr.  Seoreshy,  when  cut 
into,  was  found  to  contain  two  milk  tusks,  similar  to  tlnse  in 
the  male :  they  were  about  eight  inches  long,  and  had  advanced 
to  within  two  inches  and  a  quarter  of  the  front  of  the  skull,  and 
there  was  a  canal  leading  from  tlie  point  of  each  .to  tiie  external 
'urfacc ;  the  tusks,  therefore,  appear  much  later  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male.  These  facts  prove  that  the  name  Monodon 
Monoceros,  given  to  this  species  .  by  .Liniueus,.  is  an  iinpro|)er 
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Art.  IV.  The  Lives  of  the  Puritans :  containing  a  Biograplilfal 
Account  of  those  Divines  who  distinguished  themseWes  in  the 
Cause  of  Religious  Liberty,  from  the  Reformation  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662.  By  Benjamin  Brook, 
3  volfi.  8vo,  pp.  xxviii,  1515.  Price  ll.  16s.  Black,  London.  1813. 

(Concluded from  our  last  Nwt2ber.J 

WE  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  occasion  to  furnish  our  ren¬ 
ders  with  a  concise  view  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Liberty  in  England  ;  referring  them  for  particulars,  to  Mr. 
Brookes  Introduction,  which  tills  a  hundred  pages  of  the  first 
volume.  It  is  a  good  summary  of  ecclesiastical  history,  for  the 
period  which  it  comprises. 

The  passions  of  men  sometimes  afford  the  occasions  of  good, 
which  their  principles  would  never  present ;  and  the  methods 
which  they  employ  for  the  gratification  of  their  sensual  or  am¬ 
bitious  ap|>etites,  are  directed  by  the  invisible  hand  of  God,  to 
an  end  which  never  entered  into  their  contemplation.  This 
remarkably  the  case  with  Henry  the  Eighth,  whose  opposition 
to  the  papal  power,  did  not  originate  in  the  love  of  true  religion, 
nor  was  it  intended  for  the  advancement  of  Freedom.  Strongly 
attached  to  the  Romish  Church,  and  honoured  by  its  head  with 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  as  a  reward  of  his  service  iu 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  Church  against  Luther,  tliere  was 
no  probability  that  the  English  Monarch  would  become  an  in¬ 
strument  of  impairing  the  pontifical  authority,  and  of  delivering 
kingdoms  from  its  grasp.  His  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  how¬ 
ever,  produced,  eventually,  in  England,  etfects  similar  to  those 
which,  in  other  countries,  resulted  from  the  religious  intrepidity 
of  the  Reformers.  Inflamed  by  passion,  and  irritated  against 
the  supreme  Pontiff,  who  opposed  obstacles  to  its  gratification, 
by  hesitating  to  divorce  him  from  Catharine  his  queen,  he  re- 
solved  on  the  adoption  of  measures,  by  which  his  project  ot  a 
union  with  Anne  Boleyn  might  be  accomplished,  and  his  re¬ 
sentment  manifested  against  the  Pope.  He  claimed  the  supre¬ 
macy  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  compelled  the  clergy  to  submit 
to  his  authority  as  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  and  thus  dissolved 
tliP  connexion  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  ecclesiastics 
of  England,  and  the  papal  court. 

This  change  of  the  supremacy  was  in  favour  of  liberty 
though  the  king  maintained  it  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  b 
was  an  innovation  on  the  established  usage  of  ages ;  it  broke  the 
spell  of  superstition,  and  divested  the  authority  of  the  Church 
of  that  veneration  which  gave  it  tlie  air  of  sanctity.  The  change 
of  power,  also,  w  as  in  itself  a  circumstance  which  could  not  fad 
of  affording  excitement  to  the  reflections  of  men  ;  and  as  it 
made  at  a  tiiuo  when  the  Continent  was  agitated  by  religious  cdu 
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troversy  ;  while  the  sparks  struck  by  the  energy  of  Wickliffe's 
doctrines  were  yet  alive  ;  and  when  the  art  of  printing  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  aid  in  the  diftusion  of  know  ledge ;  it  was  an  event  of 
Ijreat  iiu])oi*tance  in  the  history  of  religious  freedom.  The 
grounds  on  which  a  temporal  prince  rested  his  title  to  spiritual 
dominion,  were  sure  to  be  examined  by  some  superior  mind, 
•»\hieh  would  pronounce  this  authority  a  usurpation,  and  contest 
its  claims.  This  assumption  of  supremacy  was  resisted  by  the 
clert’^y ;  but  the  royal  power  bowed  them  to  its  will.  The  re¬ 
fusal  to  acknowledge  this  authority,  was  afterwards  a  character 
of  the  Puritans,  as  it  is  now  of  Dissenters;  we  perceive,  how¬ 
ever,  that  before  the  rise  of  the  Puritans,  the  principle  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  religious  dominion  in  princes,  was  avowed  by  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Churcli. 

The  supremacy  of  a  layman  over  all  ecclesiastical  persons  and 
things,  is  a  gross  anomaly  in  a  Ciiiirch  which  boasts  of  its  sup- 
\med  apostolical  constitution,  and  contends  that  bishops  are 
exclusivelv  the  order  of  men  to  whom  Christ  has  committed  its 
government !  Laymen  jvreside  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  as  the 
king's  judges ;  and  their  authority  is  not  only  independent  on 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  it  may  give  sentence  in  opposition  to 
their  interests  and  tlieir  will.  In  the  Church  of  England,  even 
excouimunication  is  not  an  act  of  the  clergy.  The  government 
of  the  apostolical  Churches,  was  essentially  dillerent  from  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  England.  Of  whatever  excellence,  there- 
bre,  the  Established  Church  may  boast,  she  is  not  entitled  to 
affix  the  epithet  Apostolical  to  her  designation. 

Though  Henry  discarded  the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  he  still 
retained  most  of  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Home  ; .  and  while 
lie  persecuted  and  burnt  Protestants  for  denying  the  real  pre¬ 
sence,  he  put  Papists  to  death  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy.  In  153t),  the  Bloody  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles, 
enacted,  establishing  transuhstantiation,  communion  in  one 
kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  vows  of  chastity,  private 
niassos,  and  auricular  confession  ;  and  it  awarded  death  as  the 
penalty  of  their  violation.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
common  tongue,  which  had  been- coivcedcd,  w^asnow  prohibited. 
Ibis  haughty  monarch  was  thus  trampling,  with  proud  disdain, 
cn  the  rights  of  faith  and  of  conscience,  when,  in  1547,  death 
ilclivered  his  subjects  from  his  tyranny. 

Bn  the  demise  of  Henry  the  sujiremacy  W'as  exercised  by  the 
t'Ouncil,  into  whose  haipls  the  (jovcM  imient  was  committed  by 
jbe  late  king’s  will,  (luring  the  minority  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
bis  son  and  successor,  then  in  his  tenth  year,  and  was  used  with 
conapaiaiive  moderation  ;  yet,  in  some  instances,  it  was  exerted 
"itli  rigour  and  cruelty,  as  in  the  severities  towards  31iddleton, 
in  the  execution  of  Joan  Boclicr,  which  has  athxed  an  in- 
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<le\iblc  stain  on  the  name  of  Craniner.  The  Befonnation  niaik 
important  process  in  this  reign.  The  worst  acts  of  the  pro- 
celling,  were  repealed  ;  and  the  alterations  maitc  in  theoiVu  i^soi 
the  ("hurch,  the  general  use  of  the  ^^eripturcs,  the  eompilation 
of  the  Homilies,  the  frecpieney  and  freedom  of  preaching,  tiio 
retiu  n  of  many  worthy  men,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  in  dis¬ 
tant  countries  from  the  cruelties  of  Henry,  and  who  were  ac- 
eompanieil  hy  some  foreign  Protestants,  were  circumstances 
hiijhlv  favourable  to  tlm  cause  of  religious  liberlv. 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  disputes  on  the  elovical  vestments 
originated,  which,  how  nnimjmrtant  soever  they  mav  ap- 
]mar  to  some  persons  in  the  present  day,  were  of  great  eonse- 
(jiicnoe  in  those  times,  and  in  their  results  have  provetl  bi'iielicial 
to  ])osteiity.  I’he  reforming  clergy,  in  general,  opposed  the 
use  of  them,  and  liatimer,  Coverdale,  Taylor,  Bogers,  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  Plnlpot,  the  glory  of  the  Reformation,  declaimed 
against  them.  The  scruples  and  opinions  of  such  men,  it  will 
be  allowed,  were  conscientious.  It  would  have  been  well  it*  the 
clerical  habits,  together  with  the  rites  ivpd  ceri'inonies  ot  the 
(Muireh,had  been  left  iiulifferent.  This  Was  very  much  tlie  case 
in  Edwanl’s  reign  with  respect  to  the  former  ;  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  attended  Hooper’s  nomination  to  the  seeof  (ilou- 
cester,  in  15-50,  furnished  a  striking  exception  to  tiie  general 
])racticc.  This  preferment  he  declined  because  of  the  im|)ictyof 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  requireil  him  to  swear  hy  the 
Saints  ;  and  on  account  of  the  Popish  garments  used  in  the 
Church.  The  king  removed  the  former  objection  hy  cancellinj: 
the  obnoxious  words  with  his  own  pen  :  hut  the  other  ditlicnlty 
remained.  As  he  was  not  allowed  to  decline  tlie  office  of  bishop, 
and  as  no  concession  w  as  made  to  his  scruples  in  relation  to  the 
habits,  his  case  was  very  hard,  but  it  was  rendered  still  more 
grievous  hy  the  severities  which,  at  the  instigation  of  Ridley, 
were  employed  by  the  Council  to  force  his  assent.  He  was  iir- 
prisoned  for  several  months,  and  if  cre<lit  he  given  to  a  passage 
in  Fox’s  ‘‘  Acts  and  Monuments,”  his  life  was  in  danger.  The 
differences  were  eventually  compromised .  Hooper  conseiUcd  oc¬ 
casionally  to  wear  the  episcopal  robes  ;  and  took  possession  of 
the  see.  From  this  event,  Nonconformity  to  the  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Kstahlislied  Church  may  be  dated. 

Marv  succec'ded  her  brother  in  1553.  Of  a  gloom  v  and  siil- 
Ion  temper,  bigoted  in  her  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
dinK'ted  hv  h(‘r  confessor,  and  ruled  bv  her  clergv,  she  deter- 
mined  on  tlie  extirpation  of  luTesy,  as  Protestantism  was  noTs 
called,  and  on  reducing  the  Church  to  the  standard  of  uni¬ 
formity.  The  fires  of  Smithfield  blazed,  and  the  bodies  of  many 
of  the  faithful  became  fuel  to  their  flames.  Others  of  tlicm  pre¬ 
served  their  lives  by  rapid  flight  into  foreign  countries ;  an(' 
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sviijlit  111  distant  lauds  that  protection  for  their  religion  which 
v.)s  denied  them  at  home. 

in  these  circumstances  of  popish  i^erseeution,  and  protostant 
jiifforing,  the  aversion  of  the  exiles  to  the  usages  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  was  not  likely  to  diminish;  and  their  ohjectious  to 
ibeni  were  further  siren gtheiicd  by  intercourse  with  the  Re- 
1 ‘Willed  Churches  abroad.  A  large  proportion  of  the  English 
^fugc'es  settled  at  Frankfort,  where  they  were  accommodated 
rith  the  use  of  the  French  church,  on  condition  of  not  opposing 
its  doctrines  and  inodes  of  worship.  In  accordance  with  this 
agreement,  tliey  prepared  a  new  liturgy,  and  abolished  the  use 
ftf the  surplice.  Their  harmony,  however,  was  interrupted  by 
the  interference  of  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  been  tutor  to  King  Ed- 
i\ard,  and  who  was  a  man  of  high  spirit.  On  his  arrival  at 
Frankfort,  he  iiiferruptcd  the  public  service  by  introducing  the’ 
responses  of  the  English  liturgy  ;  and  this  conduct  occasioned  a 
feioii,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Puritans,  and  eventually  to  a  sepa-' 
ration  from  the  Established  Church,  the  one  party  afterwards  eon- 
;™ng,  and  the  other  persevering  in  their  attempts  to  obtain 
ilie  riMiioval  of  the  otVeiisivc  articles.  ‘  J  hey  could  not,  with  a 
cood  conscience,  submit  to  the  superstitions  inventions  and 
‘impositions  of  men  in  the  worship  of  God;’  and  cmployiiHC 
(heir  /.eal,  their  labours,  and  their  influence,  to  promote  a  purer 
‘reformation,’  they  were  called  Puritans. 

Tko  terrors  of  the  National  Church,  iu  which  popery  now 
uiuniphed,  were  iusnflicicnt  to  deter  iiiaiiy  Protestants  from 
aj^H'mbling  togetlier  in  (iitl’ereiit  jiarts  of  the  country,  who  oon- 
tliietcd  their  worship  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  King 
Kdwanrs  liinrgy.  A  considerable  congregation  of  (hem  met 

I  it  Stoke,  ill  Sutlblk,  and  wen*  so  fortunate  as  to  escajw?  the  vi¬ 
gilance  of  their  persecutors.  Hut  the  hniders  of  other  societies 
this  description  fell  a  sacrilice  to  the  relentless  cruelty  of 
Honiier,  hishop  of  London  ;  and  many  of  their  members  either 
vrished  in  prison,  or  were  burned  at  the  stake.  These  socie-’ 
lios,  adlieriiig  to  the  ritual  ajipointed  in  Edward’s  Veign,  in  op- 
;-JMtroii  to  tlic  authority  of  thci  reigning  jirinee,  ailbrded  a 
hreceilciu  to  tliosc  l^rotestants,  who  couUL  not  comply  with  tlw', 
fe([uisitions  of  the  state;  in  snhstMjnent  jioriods,  and  who,  in 
P*lizabcth’s  time,  formed  themselves  into  congregations  distinct 
rom  the  National  Church.  Tlie  former  can  be  jnstiiied  only 
r*  the  same  principles  which  are  asserted  in  vindication  of  the 
Ltter.  Tile  inglorious  and  bloody  reign  of  Mary  terminated, 
r  tether  with  her  life,  in  1558. 

I  accession  of  Elizabeth  diltused  through  the  Protestant  part 
■'‘J  ihe  nation,  and  among  the  English  exiles,  that  joy,  w  hich  the 
I  of  sharing  in  the  blessings  of  a  protestant  government  was* 
f^^^ulatcd  to  excite.  But  the  love  of  Elizubetli  for  an  osten- 
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tatioiis  relij^ion,  and  her  iniporions  spirit,  were  soon  displayed; 
nml  the  first  acts  of  lier  i^overinnent  in  relation  to  the  Church, 
dissipated  the  hopes  which  the  friends  of  enlarged  protestanlism 
had  cherished. 

The  ‘  Act  of  I'nifonnify’  prescribed  an  exclusive  form  of 
worship,  and  was  so  far  from  sj^iving  any  rcdief  to  the  scruples 
of  tender  minds,  that  the  observance  of  the  disputed  points  was 
rigorously  ordained.  Through  the  whole  of  this  reign,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  w  ere  enfoi'(‘ed  w  itli  unsparing  severity. 

The  ‘  Act  of  Supremaey’  invested  Elizabeth  with  uncon¬ 
trolled  authority  in  i-eligion,  and  contained  a  clause,  empowering  | 
the  Queen,  and  her  successors,  ‘  as  often  as  they  shall  tlunk 
‘  meet,  and  for  as  long  time  as  they  shall  please,  to  exercise  under 
‘  her,  and  them,  all  manner  of  spiritual,  or  ecclesiastical  juris- 
‘  diction,  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  order,  correct,  and  amend  all 
‘errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  contempts,  and  enormities 
‘  whatsoever.’ 

On  this  was  founded  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission — the  most  terrible  and  iniquitous  of  all  institutions 
ever  establishe<l  in  this  kingdom.  ‘  Its  methods  of  impiisition, 

‘  and  of  administering  oaths,’  says  Hume,  ‘  w  ere  contrary  to  all 
‘  the  most  simple  ideas  of  justice  and  equity.’  Into  this  couil 
many  of  the  best  (»f  men  wxre  cited,  and  the  commissioners 
sported  themselves  in  all  the  insolence  of  otlico,  and  with  the 
most  wanton  acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny.  IVlr.  Brook’s  vo¬ 
lumes  supply  ample  details  of  the  shocking  oppressions  of  this 
inhuman  inquisition. 

The  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  at  length  compelled  thoir 
separation  from  the  National  Church.  In  1560,  many  of  the 
Piiritans  held  a  considtation,  in  which  they  resolved,  ‘  That 
‘  since  they  could  not  have  the  w'ord  of  Gmi  preached,  nor  the  sa- 
‘  craments administered  in  the  N  ational  Church,  w  ithout  the  impn- 
‘sition  of  offensive  articles  ;  and  since  there  had  hoon  a  separate 
‘  congregation  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  it  was  their  duty  to  break 
‘  off*  from  the  public  churches,  and  to  assemble  as  they  had  opp^r- 
‘  tunity,  in  private  houses,  or  elsewhere,  to  worship  God,  in  a 
‘  manner  that  might  not  ofi’end  their  consciences.’  This  is  the 
date  of  Separation. 

T'he  Puritans  jmoceeded  farther.  On  the  20th  of  Novciuher 
1572,  several  of  the  leading  men  among  them,  assembW 
at  Wandsworth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  distinct  society,  on  the  presbyterian  model- 
After  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  relief  from  the  impositions  under 
which  they  suffered,  tliey  resolved,  in  one  of  their  assembiici, 
in  1586,  to  introduce  a  reformation  in.  the  best  manner  the) 
could,  independently  on  the  ruling  powers ;  and  to 
solution  upwards  of  five  hundred  Divines  subscribed. 

The  princii)le  of  separation  was  carrieil  much  farther  by  ti  - 
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Bvo'viiists,  ^vho  received  that  appellation  from  their  foiinder> 
Robert  Hrown,  in  1581.  Tliey  denied  the  Church  of  England 
to  be  a  true  Clnirch,  and  separated  themselves  entirely  from 
her  coHuminioiu  They  maintained,  that  each  congregation  was 
1  Church,  and  competent  in  all  respects  to  choose  its  ministers, 
and  to  manage  its  own  affairs;  and  were,  in  this  respect,  the 
jjrtrursors  of  the  Independents. 

ilany  of  the  Brownists  were  great  sutferers  for  nonconformity, 
and  some  of  tlieir  ministers  were  put  to  death.  The  cases  of 
Oticcnwood,  Barrow,'  and  Perry,  which  are  detailed  by  Mi*. 
3rook  in  the  former  part  of  his  second  volume,  are  very  inte- 
iv§ting  and  affecting  ;  and  their,  execution  aflixed  an  indelible 
dNgraee  on  the  Queen,  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and  the  High 
Commission.  Greenwood  and  Barrow,  gave  such  testimonies,  at 
the  place  of  execution,  of  their  unfeigned  piety  towards  God, 
and  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  prayed  so  earnestly  for 
luT  prosperity,  that  on  their  behaviour  being  reported  to  her  by 
Dr.  Ray  Holds,  she  expressed  concern  at  having  consented  to 
their  execution.  When  she  inquired  of  the  Earl  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  what  kind  of  end  they  made,  he  replied,  ‘  A  very  godly 
‘  end,  and  prayed  for  your  Slajesty.’  It  was  the, detestable  prac¬ 
tice  of  W’^hitgift,  and  his  associates  in  persecution,  to  attribute 
(lisaflix’tiou  to  the  state  to  such  as  opposed  only  ecclesiastical 
assumptions ;  a  practice  which  is  not  yet  wholly  discarded. 
Rat  the  Brownists  were  criminals  only  as  they  were  Noncon- 
[onuists. 

The  Brownists  entertained  more  correct  notions  of  rcllgioua 
liberty,  than  any  of  the  early  Nonconf'ormisis.  They  insisted 
that  religion,  in  all  its  principles  and  practice,  was  completely 
independent  on  civil  authority.  Though  these  sentimeuts  are 
tlie  only  ones  which  can  be  supported,  they  were  so  novel  at  this 
time,  as  to  offend  the  great  body  of  the  Puritans,  who  em¬ 
ployed  the  pens  of  their  leading  men  to  write  against  them, 
rbrougli  the  whole  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  cause  of  liberty 
made  great  progress.  The  impediments  which  were  rmsed 
ui^ainst  it,  by  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Queen,  and  by  the 
cruelties  of  her  ecclesiastics,  only  encouraged  and  imboldened 
its  supporters  ;  and  in  the  voluntary  association  of  religious 
persons,  to  worship  God  according  to  their  consciences,  in  op¬ 
position  to  human  power,  it  attained  a  glorious  triumph. 

In  1603,  the  pedantic  James  succeeded  Elizabeth;  and  as 
the  degrading  opinions  which  he  had  expressed  of  the  English 
Church  were  well  known,  the  Puritans  flattered  themselves 
'dth  such  alterations  as  would  admit  of  their  comprehension. 

ith  this  expectation  they  presented  a  petition  to  him,  signed 
by  upwards  of  a  thousand  Ministers  who  sought  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  But  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  soon 
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.  taught  the  Puritans  what  they  had  really  to  expect  from  tliw 
monarch,  w  hose  character  was  a  coinpouiul  of  despicable  mean¬ 
ness,  and  gross  hypocrisy,  and  who  ruled  by  a  system  which 
he,  not  improperly,  denominated  kingcraft.  Conformity  to  all 
the  royal  demands,  or  the  alternative  of  sulVering,  was  prej>ure(l 
for  th(  m.  ‘  Your  party  shall  eonforni,  or  1  will  hurry  them 
‘  out  of  the  laud,  or  else  1  do  worse,’  said  the  King  to  Dr.  Uay- 
uolds,  the  principal  advocate  of  the  Puritans  in  this  mock  con¬ 
ference;  and  he  kept  his  word.’ 

■  For  the  edification  of  all  who  perceive  tlic  tendencies  of  dis¬ 
sent  to  destroy  indep.endent  feelings'  in  its  ministers,  and  the 
manly  freedom  which  establishments  produce  in  the  clergy,  wo 
iiUroducc  a  notice  of  the  behaviour  of  the  highest  d.ignitarios  ot‘ 
the  Church  to  this  contemptible  nionar(*h.  ‘  Bishop  Bancrolt 
‘  falling  on  his  knees  before  the  king,  on  this  occasion,  and  with 
‘  his  eyes  raised  to  him,  said,  1  protest  my  heart  nielteth  for 
that  Almighty  God,  of  his  singtilar  mercy,  has  p\c\\  us 
such  a  kintr,  as  since  Christ’s  time  hath  not  been  and  Whit- 
^gift  exclaimed  ;  “  Undoul)tedly  yoirt' 31ajesty  speaks  by  the 

‘‘special  assistance  of  God’s  spirit.”  ’ 

*  In  Bancroft,  James  found  a  suitable  successor  to  AVhitgift, 
and  a  proper  instrument  of  bis  own  tyranny.  IMany  of  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  again  sought  refuge  from  ])ersecution,  abroad.  Among 
others,  Henry  Jacob,  who  had  given  great  oilcnce  to  the  late 
<]ueen,  hy  the  sentiments  which  he  published  on  the  Article  of 
Christ’s  descent  into  Hell,  removed  to  Holbmd,  where  he  had 
some  debates  with  the  more  rigid  Brownists  on  tlie  question— 
Is  the  Church  of  England  a  true  Church.^  which  he  af¬ 
firmed,  aj^d  which  they  dented.  At  Leyden,  he  embraced  the 
opinions  of  John  Robinson,  on  Church  Government,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  England,  In  1610,  lie  communicated  willi  his  Iriciuis 
bn  tlie  ])ropriety  of  forming  sejiarate  congregations  on  the  model 
of  the  licyden  Society.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  wus 
the  formation,  in  tlie  almve  year,  of  the  first  Independent  or 
Congregational  Church  in  England. 

In  16*25,  Charles  the  First  was  proclaimed  king  of  England. 
After  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  he  comimird  the  perse¬ 
cutions  against  the  Puritans,  who  felt  the  severities  of  the 
Council  'I’able,' the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  High  Commission, 
now  in  the  jilenitude  of  their  power.  I’he  clergy  preached  the 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  wdtli  debas¬ 
ing  servility  ;  and  Dr.  Manwaring,  a  royal  favoiuite,  openly 
maintained  that,  ‘  The  king  is  not  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of 
‘  the  realm,  concerning  the  subjects’  rights  and  liberties,  but 
‘  that  his  royal  will  and  pleasure,  in  imposing  taxes,  without 
‘  consent  of  parliament,  dotli  oblige  the  subjects’  coiiseiencc  on 
‘  pain  of  eternal  damnation.’  .Laud,  lirst  made  bishop  of  London, 
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jind  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Abbot,  in  1633,  Archbishop  of 
ranterbiiry,  suspended,  fined,  imprisoned,  and  ruined,  the 
Xonconformists.  Hard  must  be  the  heart  which  can  remain 
unmoved  at  the  detail  of  this  prelate’s  relentless  cruelties.  Dr. 
Aloxander  Leighton,  father  of  the  pious  Archbishop  Leighton, 
nlio  had  written  ag;ainst  the  Church  with  warmth  and 
irctnlom,  in  his  Zion’s  Plea  against  Prelacy,”  was,  by  a 
arrant  from  the  High  Commission,  brought  before  Laud  ;  and, 
T^itliout  cTcamination,  committed  to  Newgate,  where  he  was 
troated  with  excessive  harshness.  When  brought  to  trial,  that 
iniquit  >as  Court,  at  liaud’s  instigation,  inflictecl  the  following 
unmerciful  and  barbarous  sentence  upon  him  ;  ‘  That  he  should 
'be  degraded  from  his  ministrg,  should  have  his  ears  cuty  his 
^  nose  slit,  he  branded  in  thefacey  whipped  at  a  post,  stand 
‘i»  the  pillorjiy  pag  .£10,000,  and  suffer  perpetual  imprison- 
^mvnt !'  This  horrible  sentence  being  pronounced.  Laud  pulled 
off  liis  hat,  and,  holding  uj)  his  hands,  gave  thanks  to  God, 
‘‘Nvho  had  given  him  the  victory  over  his  enemies.”  This  is  the 
man  whom  certain  Reviewers  panegyrize  as  a  saint !  .For 
ether  instances  of  his  shocking  severities  we  refer  to  3-Ir.‘ 
Brook’s  volumes.  These  dreadful  extremities  compelled  many 
tiinilies  to  expatriate  themselves,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
inhospitable  deserts  of  America,  till  the  ruling  authority  prohi¬ 
bited  the  Puritans  from  leaving  the  kingdom.  These  migra¬ 
tions  were  in  favour  of  tiie  extension  of  liberty. 

The  tide  of  oppression,  which  had  long  been  flowing,  began 
n;)w  to  ebb.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1640,  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  assembled,  the  members  of  which  were  all  Churchmen,  and 
f.ie  majority  of  them  per‘s  ms  of  gravity  and  w  isdom  The  first 
acts  of  this  Parliament  will  never  fail  to  interest  and  to  gratify 
the  man  who  has  any  love  to  human  kind,  and  whose  feelings 
accord  with  gcnninc  liberty.  They  released  the  victims  \.of 
iiaud’s  persecutions  from  their  bondage,  some  of  whom  had 
been  imprisoned  ten  years,  others  fw’elve,  and  some  even  four¬ 
teen.  They  abolished  the  horrlbh^  Courts  of  Star  Chamber 
and  High  (>ommission,  and  prescribed  bounds  to  the  royal  pre- 
rof^ativc.  Itad  the  kiitg  been  walling  to  adopt  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice  as  the  basis  of  bis  government,  the  constitution  of  England 
mi^ht,  at  this  time,  b  ive  been  renovated,  and  its  liberties 
^tablisbcd.  Rut  tb.e  arbitrary  measures  of  -that  unhappy 
monarch  j)roceeded  till  they  produced  a  civil  war,  in  the 
wonvulsions  of  which  royalty  and  episcopacy  were  overthrown. 

Our  approbation  of  the  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  has  its 
‘mits.  VVe  cannot  approve  oi  all  its  early  acts  ;  and  we  espe- 
nully  except  against  its  interference  in  religion.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  (Church  waj?  now  presbyterian  ;  and  the  Parlia- 
in  unison  witli  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  publishod  several 
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harsh  and  porsecutmg  ordinances ;  especially  Ihe  ordinance 
against  blasphemy,  to  which  tlie  penalty  of  death  was  attached, 
and  which  subjected  persons  (piestioning  the  lawfulness  of  in¬ 
fant  baptism,  to  imprisonment !  The  Presbyterians  were  earnest 
in  pressing  uniformity  of  religion,  and  were  enemies  to  the 
rights  of  conscience.  Persecution  is  as  odious  in  the  hands  of  a 
Parliament,  or  of  an  Assembly  of  Divines,  as  when  employed 
by  Kings,  or  Bishops,  or  Popes  ;  and  the  establishment  of 
presbyterianism,is  as  incompatible  w  itii  the  rights  of  maitkind,  as 
is  that  of  episco])acy.  The  restrictions  and  severities  of  the 
Presbyterians,  were  so  much  the  more  inexcusable  and  shamefid, 
as  they  themselves  had  so  recently  sulVered,  and  had  so  bitterly 
complained  of  the  injustice  of  persecution. 

In  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy,  in 
1649,  and  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  the  genuine  principles  of  re¬ 
ligious  libci*ty  made  great  progress.  In  the  latter  part  of  tliat 
])orio<l,  greater  deferenee  w  as  paid  to  the  claims  ol  eonsciencr, 
than  at  any  former  time  ;  and  as  the  eonsetpienee  of  the  freedom 
then  enjoyed,  diflbivnt  sects  of  Christians  arose,  and  grew,  and 
multiplied. 

Charles  the  Second,  on  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  assufoH 
the  Nation,  that  he  should  grant  libertv  to  tender  conseieners. 
AV  itu  the  examples  of  bad  government  and  of  leligious  in 
tolerance,  which  the  pri'ceding  reigns  presented  before  his  eyes, 
ami  disciplined  by  adversity,  it  was  natural  to  expert  from 
tlie  new  sovereign,  those  attentions  to  the  equal  rights  and  to 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  which  might  give  permanency  to 
his  government.  But  temj>crancc  and  justice  are  virtues  the 
last  which  princes  learn.  Contrary  to  his  most  solemn  decla¬ 
rations,  and  against  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  he  sanctioned 
an  exclusive  establishment ;  and,  in  1662,  the  ‘  Act  of  IJni- 
^  formity’  was  passed,  commanding  conformity  to  the  Bookot 
Common -Prayer,  and  to  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Church  ;  when  upwards  of  2000  ministers  were  ejected  from 
their  livings,  and  ex]>osed  to  innumerable  hanlships.  The, 
however,  was  an  c\ent  in  favour  of  libertv.  These  worthv 
men  were  dis]>ersed,  as  clouds  are  driven  by  the  storm,  to 
dispense  their  inftnenee,  and  to  shed  their  blessings  on  dry 
and  thirsty  lands.  As  Air.  Brook’s  volumes  do  not  come  lower 
tlian  this  dat(‘,  wc  must  here  break  oflf  our  narrative,  a  la* 
vourable  occasion  for  resuming  it  will  offer  itself  in  our  re¬ 
view  of  Dr.  Toulmin’s  History,  now  on  our  table. 

We  shall  abridge  the  account  of  Penry,  from  Air.  Brook  s 
2d.  vol.  pp.  48 — 

•lohn  Penry,  Al.  A.  was  born  in  Brecknockshire,  in  tlie  year 
1559,  and  educated,  first  at  Cambridge,  then  at  St.  Alban  !*- 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Al.  A.  in  15S6. 
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When  he  first  went  over  to  CauiUritl^e,’  says  Wootl,  ‘  lie 
‘  was  as  arrant  a  papist  as  ever  came  out  of  Wales,  anti  Ikj 
*  would  have  run  a  false  "ollop  over  his  heads  with  any  man 
‘  ill  Kn^land,  and  help  the  priest  sometimes  to  say  mass  at 
‘midnight.’  He  soon,  however,  renouneed  popery  ;  and  after 
taking  his  dej^rees,  became  a  preacher  in  both  Univefsilies‘, 
where,  aeeonlin^  to  the  same  authority,  he  was  aceountccl 
‘  a  tolerable  scholar,  an  edifyin:;  preacher,  and  a  jgood  man.’ 
Bccoininti^  dissatisfiecl  with  (he  (-!hiirch,  lie  left  the  •l^niversity, 
and  settled  at  Northampton.  He  then  associated  with  the 
Brownists,  and  sutVered  greatly  for  his  adherence  to  their 
tonets. 

Alioiit  the  year  I5S7,  he  was  convened  before  Arehbisliop 
Whitgift,  Bishop  Cooper,  and  other  High  Commissioners ;  and 
charged  with  having  assiM’teil,  in  a  book  which  he  had  puh- 
lishfd,  ‘  that  mere  readfn*s,  meaning  such  as  could  not,  or  would 
‘  not  preacli,  were  no  ministers — an  opinion  which  he  might 
purely  have  been  permitted  to  maintain  without  molestation. 
This  opinion,  however,  was  declared  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
ciioster,  to  be  an  *  execrable  heresy,*  which  Whitgift  con- 
firiuod.  ‘  It  is  a  heresy,’  said  the  bishop,  ‘  ami  thon  shalt  re- 
‘  04int  it  as  a  heresy.’  ‘  Never,’  replied  Penry,  ‘  Ood  willing, 
‘so  long  as  1  live.’  Penry  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
after  a  month’s  confinement,  w'as  discharged.  Soon  after  his 
release,  the  pursuivants  were  sent  to  apprehend  him ;  but 
could  not  find  liini.  Being  disappointed  of  their  object  on 
senrehing  bis  bouse,  they  ransacked  his  study,  and  took  away 
such  of  liis  books  and  papers  as  they  pleased.  In  1590,  on 
the  publication  of  Alartin  3Iar-Prelatc,  and  other  satirical 
painphlels,  a  special  warrant  was  issued  by  the  Council  to 
seize  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  State  ;  but  be  bad  retired  into 
Scotland,  where  he  continued  till  159*3.  While  in  the  north, 
he  made  many  observations  for  his  own  use,  relative  to  religion, 
and  dnwv  uji  a  jietition,  which  he  intended  to  present  to  the 
Hucen,  as  a  rcjiresentation  of  its  irnc  state.  The  contents  of 
this  petition  were  conveyed  in  firm,  but  rudii  language,  and  lie 
rcturiKMl  with  it  into  Kngland,  having  his  observations  also 
with  him.  Soon  afii^r  his  arrival  in  London,  he  waa  appre- 
hcii(U*tl  in  Stepney  parish,’ by  the  information  of  the  Vicar, 
and  was  eonvicti'd  of  felony  in  the  King’s  Bench,  before  the 
Lord  Chief  •Justice  Popliam.  During  his  confinement  he  un- 
derNvent  an  examination,  in  whicii  he  expressed,  without  re¬ 
serve,  his  opinions  relative  to  the  Church,  but  protested,  in 
Very  strong  terms,  his  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  his  obedience 
to  the  government.  The  readers  of  this  examination  will  be 
convinced,  that  Penry  w  as  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  of  great 
energy  and  decision  of  character. 
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‘We  arc  ready’  he  says,  ‘  before  racn  and  angels,  to  shew  and  jus-  I 
tify  our  meetings,  and  our  behaviour  in  them,  earnestly  desiring  that 
we  may  scr\c  God  with  peace  and  quietness ;  and  that  all  men  may 
witness  our  uprieht  walking  towards  our  God,  and  all  the  world, 
especially  towards  our  prince  and  government.  We  know  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  woods,  in  caves,  in  mountains,  &c.  is  a  part  of  the  cross  of 
the  Gospel,  at  which  the  natural  man  will  etisily  stumble ;  but  we 
rejoice  to  be  in  this  mean  estate  for  the  Lord’s  sacred  truth.  The 
question  should  not  be  so  much  rvhere  w  e  meet,  as  xchat  ive  do  at  our 
meetings ;  whether  our  meetings  and  doings  be  warranted  by  the 
word  of  God,  and  what  constraineth  us  to  meet  in  those  places.* 

*  We  arc  bound  to  observe  tbe  pure  w  orship  of  God,  though  it  be 
in  woods,  in  mountains,  or  in  caves.’ 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  indict  Penry  for  the  hooks  which  I 
he  had  published  in  his  name ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his 
Counsel,  lie  drew  up  a  paper,  which  w  as  the  nu'ans  of  stopping 
the  jiroccedings.  In  this  declaration,  which  is  dated  ^lay  lOih, 
1593,  he  insists,  that  the  statute  on  which  he  was  indicted, 
was  not  intended  to  include  such  as  wrote  against  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishment  oiifi/,  but  that  it  relates  to  persons  who 
shall  defame  her  Majesty’s  ro%fid  pertfoyi,;  that  he  was  jicr- 
icclly  innocent  in  this  resjHJCt ;  and  that,  if  be  had  been  guilty, 
he  ought  to  have  bi'cn  accused  on  the  oath  of  two  witnesses 
w  ithin  one  month  after  the  committing  of  the  crime,  and  have 
been  indictwl  within  one  year;  otherwise,  the  Statute  clears  * 
him  in  express  words.  When  he  appeared  on  his  trial,  the 
court,  being  apprehensive  that  his  declaration  would  occasion 
an  argument  at  law^,  set  aside  his  jirintcd  books,  and  indicted 
and  convicted  him  on  the  contents  of  his  jjetitlon  and  prii'ate 
obfiorrationSy  which  had  been  taken  from  his  desk  by  violence. 

A  minister  and  a  scholar  condemned  to  death  for  private  pajiers 
found  in  his  study  !  These  were,  indeed,  days  of  vengeance ! 
The  injured  Penry  addressed  a  supplicatory  letter  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  enclosing  ii  very  interesting  protes¬ 
tation. 

In  this  latter  he  writes  as  follows — 

^  My  days,  I  see,  are  drawing  to  an  end,  and,  I  thank  God,  an 
undeserved  end,  except  the  Lord  God  stir  up  your  honour,  or  some 
other,  to  plead  my  cause,  and  to  acquaint  her  Majesty  with 
iny  guiltless  state.  The  case  is  most  lamentable,  that  the  private 
observations  of  any  student,  being  in  a  foreign  land,  and  w  ishing 
well  to  his  prince  and  country,  should  bring  his  life  with  blood  to  a 
violent  end.’ 

‘  TJiese  my  writings,’  he  declares  in  his  protestation,  ‘  arc  not 
only  the  most  imperfect,  but  even  so  private,  that  no  creature 
under  heaven,  myself  excepted,  was  privy  to  them,  till  they  were 
seized.’ 
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His  allo^-iance  ho  avows  in  those  terms. 

‘  The  autlioiity  of  lier  Highness,  I  am  ino<?t  willing  and  ready 
to  del’end,  and  maintain  against  all  the  persons  and  states  under 
heaven,  to  the  loss  of  my  life  ten  thousand  times  if  it  were  required. 
And  I  take  the  Lord  to  record,  that,  to  my  knowledge,  1  am  sure 
that  day  has  not  passed  over  my  head,  since  the  Lord,  under  her 
rracious  reign,  hath  brought  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
wherein  I  have  not  prayed  for  the  blessing  of  God,  both  external 
P.nd  internal,  to  be  fully  poured  forth  upon  her  right  excellent  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  throne,  government,  and  dominions.’ 

IVnry  solicited  a  conference  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen 
and  the  (Jonncil,  but  it  was  denied.  The  petition  of  his  wife 
on  iiis  behalf  was  dismissed ;  and  all  the  intercessions  of  his 
friends  for  his  life  were  in  vain.  Penry’s  death  was  de- 
torinined  on  ;  aiid  Archbishop  Whitgift  was  the  first  man  who 
signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution  !  Of  the  parties  in  this 
same,  in  which  are  the  points  of  resemhlance  to  the  Apostles 
most  discernihle  ?  In  Whitgift,  or  in  Penry  ?  The  warrant 
was  immediately  sent  to  the  sherilf,  who,  tlie  very  same  day, 
nveU'd  a  gallows  at  St.  Thomas  Waterings,  and,  while  the 
prisoner  was  at  dinner,  sent  his  ollicers  to  bid  him  make  ready, 
li>r  he  must  die  .  that  afternoon.  Aceordingly,  he  was  taken  in 
a  cart  to  the  place  of  execution,  and,  without  being  allowed  to 
address  tlic  people,  or  to  make  any  profe.ssioii  of  his  faith 
towards  God,  or  his  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  he  was  turned  off, 
ahont  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  May  ‘21)(h,  1503,  in  the 
•l4th  year  of  his  age,  his  soul  doubtless  taking  its  station  nmler 
the  altar,  among  them  ‘  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God, 

‘  aiul  tor  the  testimony  which  they  held.’  lie  left  a  -  widow  and 
four  poor  children.  It  is  supjiosed  that  this  great  and  good 
man,  for  so  we  presume  to  call  him,  was  tlie  first,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation,  who  preached  the  Gospel 
in  Wales. 

The  following  sentiments,  copied  from  his  declaration,  hut 
not  included  in  Mr.  Brook’s  account,  are  a  proof  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  his  mind. 

‘  Lastly,  I  most  humbly  and  earnestly  beseech  their  honours 
‘  aiui  worships  into  whose  hands  this  “writing"  of  mine  shall 
‘  come,  to  consider,  that  ’tis  to  no  purpose  that  her  Majesty’s 
‘  subjects  should  bestow  their  time  in  learning,  in  study  and 
‘  meditation  of  the  word,  in  reading  the  writings  and  doings 
*  of  learned  men,  and  of  the  holy  jMartyrs  which  have  been 
‘  ill  former  ages,  especially  the  writings  published  by  her 
‘  Majesty’s  authority,  if  they  may  not,  without  danger,  pro- 
‘  less  and  hold  these  tniths  which  thev  learn  out  of  them,  aiid 
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<*  llial  in  suck  sort  as  they  arc  able  to  convince  all  the  world 

*  that  will  stand  against  them,  by  no  other  weapon  than  by 
‘  the  word  of  Ciod.  1  beseech  them  also  to  consider,  what  a  la- 
‘  meiitable  case  ’tis,  that  we  may  hold  fellowship  with  the 
^  Uomish  Church,  in  the  inventions  thereof  without  all  danger, 

‘  ami  cannot  without  extreme  peril,  be  permitted  in  judgement 
‘  and  |>ractice  to  dissent  from  tlie  same,  where  it  swerveth  from 
‘  the  true  way.  And  as  they  find  the  things  of  special  mo- 

*  inent  in  reliuion,  1  beseecli  them  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus 
^  Christ  to  be  a  means  unto  their  Majesty  and  their  Honours, 

^  that  my  cause  may  be  weighed  in  even  balance  Life  I  do- 
‘  sire  not,  if  1  be  guilty  of  sedition,  of  defaming  and  dis- 
^  turbing  the  quiet  state  of  her  Majesty’s  peaceable  govern- 
‘  ment.  Imprisonincuts,  indictments,  arraignments,  yea,  death 
‘  itself,  arc  no  meet  weapons  to  convince  the  conscience, 
‘  grounded  upon  the  word  of  (lod,  and  accompanied  with  so 

*  many  witnesses  of  his  famous  servants  aud  Churches.’ 

la  Mr.  Brook’s  work  the  reader  will  frequently  meet  witli 
curious  information,  aud  interesting  anecdote.  We  shall  fur¬ 
nish  a  few  miscellaneous  articles  from  it  for  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  our  readers. 

Circumstances  are  much  altered  at  Cambridge  since  15  5 
when  Lever,  fellow  of  8t.  John’s  College,  reproving  the  cour¬ 
tiers  in  his  sermon  for  their  rapacity  in  appropriating  to  their 
own  use  monies  intended  for  the  ^University,  proceeds  as 
follows, 

‘  There  be  dyverse  ther  wliicli  ryge  dayly  betwixt  fonre  and 
fyve  of  the  clocke  in  the  mornynge ;  and  from  fyve  untill  syxe  of 
the  clocke,  use  common  prayer,  wyth  an  exhortation  of  God’s 
worde,  in  a  common  chappell;  and  from  syxe  unto  ten  of  the  clocke, 
use  ever  eyther  private  study  or  common  lectures.  At  tenne  of  the 
clocke  they  go  to  dynner,  where  as  they  be  contente  wyth  a  penye 
prece  of  biefe  amongst  foure,  havynge  a  fewe  porage  made  of 
the  brothe  of  tlie  same  byefe,  wyth  sake  and  otemel,  and  no* 
thynge  els. 

‘  After  tliys  slender  dinner,  they  be  cither  tcachynge  or  learn* 
ynge  untyll  fyve  of  the  clocke  in  the  evening,  whenas  they  have 
a  supper  not  much  better  tlian  theyr  diner.  Immedyatelye  after 
the  wyche,  they  go  eyther  to  reasonynge  in  problemes  or  unto 
some  other  studye,  untyl  it  be  nyne  or  tenne  of  the  clocke;  ana 
there  beynge  without  fyre,  are  fayne  to  walke  or  runne  up  find 
downe  haJfe  an  houre,  to  get  a  heate  on  their  fecte,  when  the;* 
go  to  bed.’ 

Our  readers  will,  with  pleasure,  peruse  the  following  ex¬ 
tract,  from  tlie  account  of  Bernard  (iilpin,  (hough  to  some  ol 
them,  its  contents  may  not  perhaps  be  new  . 
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I  • 

<  TIjc  celebrated  Lord  Burleigh  being  once  sent  into  Scotland^ 
fnibraced  the  opportunity,  on  his  fcturn,  to  visit  his  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  Houghton.  Ilis  visit  was  without  previous  notice  ;  yet  the 
economy  of  Mr.  Gilpin’s  house  was  not  easily  disconcerted*  He 
received  his  noble  guest  with  so  much  true  politeness,  and  treated 
him  and  his  whole  retinue  in  so  affluent  and  generous  a  manner,  that 
the  treasurer  would  often  afterwards  say,  he  could  hardly  have 
expected  more  at  Lambeth.’*  During  his  stay,  he  took  great  pains 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  order  and  regularity  of  tlie  house, 
which  gave  him  uncommon  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  This  noble 
Lord,  at  parting,  embraced  his  much  respected  friend  with  all  the 
warmth  of  affection,  and  told  him,  he  had  heard  great  things  in 
his  commendation,  but  he  bad  now  seen  what  far  exceeded  all  that 
he  had  heard.  “  If  Mr.  Gilpin,**  added  he,  I  can  ever  be  of  any 
service  to  you  at  court  or  elsewhere,  use  me  with  all  freedom,  as  one 
on  whom  you  may  depend.**  When  he  had  got  upon  Uainton  Hill, 
.hich  rises  about  a  mile  from  Houghton,  and  commands  the  vale, 
he  turned  his  horse  to  take  one  more  view  of  the  place,  and  having 
fixed  his  eye  upon  it  for  some  time,  he  broke  out  into  this  excla¬ 
mation  :  There  is  the  enjoyment  of  life  indeed !  Who  can  blame 
iliat  man  for  refusing  a  bishopric?  What  doth  lie  want,  to 
make  him  greater,  or  happier,  or  more  useful  to  mankind  ?*  Vol. 

I.  p.  262. 

A  tribute  equally  honourable  to  the  noble  Statesman,  .and  to 
Iho  worthy  Pastor. 

We  arc  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Batchelor,  who  was  one  of  the 
licensers  of  the  press  in  1943,  was  so  npriglit’and' so  liberal 
ill  his  office,  as  the  following  account  by  Edwards,  a  fierce 
presbyterian,  in  his  gangrsciia,  represents  him. 

There  is  one  Master  John  Batchelor  who  hath  been  a. Man-mid* 
ife,  to  bring  forth  more  monsters  begotten  by  the  Devil,  and  born 
ol  the  Sectaries,  within  these  last  three  years,  than  ever  were 
brought  into  the  light  in  England  by  all  the  former  licensers,  the 
bishops  and  their  chaplains,  f#r  fourscore  years.  He  hath  licensed 
books  pleading  for  all  sorts  of  Sectaries, — yea,  he  hath  licensed  un- 
liceised  Books  printed  before  he  was  born,  as  a  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  “  Religious  Peace,’*  made  by  one  Leonard  Buslier, .  and 
printed  in  IGl^;  wherein  there  is  a  pleading  for  a  toleration  of 
Papists,  Jews,  and  all  persons  differing  in  Religion ;  and  that  it  may 
be  lawful  for  them  to  write,  dispute,  confer,  print,  and  publish, 
any  matter  touching  religion.  I  am  afraid  that  if  the  Devil  him¬ 
self  should  make  a  book,  and  give  it  the  title  ‘  a  Plea  for  Liberty 
of  Conscience,  with  certain  reasons  against  persecution  for  Religion,* 
and  bring  it  to  Mr.  Batchelor,  he  w  ould  license  it,  not  only  with  a 
bare  imprimatur^  but  set  before  it  the  commendations  of  a  useful 
treatise^  a  sujsef  and  excellent  Book,  making  for  love  arid'  peace 
amtng  brethren.’  V'ol.  Hi.  p.  3L 


Truth  can  never  suffer  from  its  conflicts  with  error.  It 
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shrinks  not  from  the  most  accurate  scrutiny ;  ami  our  confulenc(* 
in  it,  is  honourahle  only  as  we  are  willing  to  submit  it  to  tlu; 
closest  examination,  without  betraying  fears  of  its  final  pre¬ 
valence.  It  is  an  apostolic  maxim,  tliat  ‘  wc  can  do  nothing 
‘  against  the  truth,  hut  for  the  truth/ 

lilr.  Brook  de<licates  Ins  work  to  ‘  the  rising  generation 
‘  among  the  various  (hmoniiniitions  of  Protestants.’  We  add  * 
oiir  reeommendation  to  his,  that  the  young  persons  for  whom  ho  ; 
discovers  such  true  regard,  and  tor  whose  welfare  he  expresses 
the  most  benevolent  wislics,  may  attentively  peruse  such  works  : 
as  are  calculated  to  instruct  them  in  sound  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  from  which  they  may  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  purest 
civil  and  religious  lilxu  ty.  oBay  they  appreciate  its  blessinj^s, 
and  prove  themselves  worthy  of  that  noble  inheritance,  which 
they  enjoy,  and  for  which  their  ancestors  wrote,  and  suftered, 
and  died.  May  they  convey  it,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  im¬ 
proved,  to  the  generations  that  shall  succeed  them. 


Art.  V.  The  PUgrhis  of  the  Sun  :  a  Poem.  By  James  Hogg,  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Queens  Wake,  ckc.  8vo,  pp.  148.  price  7^*  6(i,  Mur¬ 
ray.  1815. 

name  of  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  has  already 
excited  no  small  degree  of  interest  in  the  public  mind,  from 
the  character  of  his  former  productions.  His  ‘‘  Queen’s  Wake,” 
though  very  unei^ually  written,  displays  a  liveliness  of  concoii- 
tion,  a  richness  of  fancy,  and  a  sweetness  of  versification,  which 
deserve  to  obtain  tor  the  volume  the  aw  ard  of  popular  favour. 
These  qualifications  allbrded,  at  their  first  appearance,  secret  in¬ 
timations  to  those  w  ho  were  best  competent  to  appreciate  genius, 
that  the  Author  would,  at  no  distant  period,  compel  the  public  to 
a  recognition  of  his  claims,  and  cancel,  by  his  subsequent  works 
whatever  obligations  the  reception  of  his  former  volume  had 
laid  him  under  to  his  eoiitemporaries. 

It  is  no  easy  task  for  a  young  man,  without  either  title  or 
name  tliat  may  ensure  attention,  to  force  his  way  through  the 
hosts  of  versifiers  that  crow  d  the  levee  of  Fame  with  their  ob¬ 
streperous  claims ;  and  in  spite  of  fashion,  prejudice,  or  envy, 
to  stand  forward  as  the  rival  or  the  compeer  of  Southey  and  ol 
Wordsworth,  of  Byron  and  of  Campbell,  of  Montgomery  and 
of  Scott.  If  his  pretensions  rest  on  the  quality  of  his  poetry 
especially,  and  not  on  any  extrinsic  circumstances,— if  it  be  ot 
that  pure,  imaginative  cast,  which  is  the  most  congenial  to  minds 
of  kindred  temperament  that  speak  the  same  language,  but 
which  is  unintelligible  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  readers  nf 
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and  ballads,  and  tales, — the  difliculty  of  liis  task  be* 
(onies  the  greater. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Public,  \vhosc  servants  we  arc,  we 
must  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  poetry  is  the  last  thing  which  is 
estimated  according  to  its  intrinsic  cjualities,  or  read  for  the  sake 
of  the  genuine  pleasures  of  imagination.  The  soul  of  poetry, 
with  which  the  partakers  of  its  essential  feelings  hold  converse, 
and  which  conveys  to  them  its  meanings  by  iindefinable  traits  of 
expression  and  beamings  of  character,  altogether  eludes,  or  is 
ill-understood  by,  general  readers,  xvhose  attention  is  occupied 
with  little  more  than  its  physiognomical  structure ;  and  who 
think  that  when  they  have  pronounced  upon  the  organization  of 
the  verse,  the  arrangement  of  the  subject,  and  some  obvious  pe¬ 
culiarities  in  its  style,  nothing  further  remains  to  require  the 
exercise  of  their  penetration. 

There  prevails  a  sort  of  literary  muienalismy  whicli  holds  that 
ijcniiis  consists  in  that  external  production  xvhicii  it  animates  ; 
ihat  language,  the  mere  vehicle  and  medium  of  Thought,  is 
itself  the  measure  of  the  mind,  and  the  ultimate  object  of  atten¬ 
tion  :  in  fact,  that  the  art  of  the  poet,  the  estimate  of  which  is 
often  taken  from  irrelevant  accidents  or  subordinate  features  of 
his  productions,  is  the  intellectual  essence  that  it  serves  only  to 
develop.  If  poetry,  how^ever,  be  of  any  worth,  either  as  a  re¬ 
fined  amusement,  or  a  salutary  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  should  not  please  for  its  own  sake,  and 
by  means  of  those  qualities  which  distinguish  it  from  other  com¬ 
position  ;  that  it  should  not  be  suffered  to  have  its  natural  effect 
on  the  mind,  by  exciting  the  imagination,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
templated  merely  as  a  subject  of  literafy  curiosity  or  criticism. 

We  have  received  so  much  gratification  from  the  volume  be- 
lore  us,  that  were  we  to  express  our  opinion  of  its  merits,  under 
the  warm  impulse  of  the  feelings  it  awakened,  we  fear  that  our 
praise  would  be  thought  partial  or  inordinate.  Those  whose 
fancies  can  admit  of  hut  one  object  of  idolatry,  and  that  object  in¬ 
debted  for  its  elevation,  perhaps,  to  fashion  or  preju,dice,  or 
nhose  judgements  are  under  the  bondage  of  one  particular 
standard,  may  be  eager  to_  know_to  xyhat  school  the  Ettrick 
l^ard  is  attached  ;  whether  to  the  good  ol3  school  of  Pope  or 
firyden,  about  which  some  critics  talk  so  much,  or  to  that  of 
^ome  modern  sect, — the  poets  of  the  lake, — or  the  minstrels  of 
tile  border, — or  the  gloomy  school  of  the  moral  Salvator,  the 
energy  of  whose  pencil  redeems  his  subjects  from  the  feelings 
they  would  otherwise  inspire. 

liur  Author  seems  to  liave  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
productions  of  each  of  these  writers,  and  to  have  reserved  free 
*<o|)e  tor  his  imagination,  in  exercising  his  skill  in  the  varied 
styles  of  these  writers  respectively,  vet  maintaining  in  all  of 
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thorn  an  air  of  original  thought  and  indopendont  feeling,  whidi 
exempts  him  completely  from  tlic  charge  of  imitation. 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun”  is  a  poem  in  four  cantos  ;  or  it 
may  he  considered  as  forming  four  successive  poems.  The  sub¬ 
ject  by  ^^hich  they  arc  exquisitely  linked  together  into  unity  of 
plan,  is  simply  a  tra<iition  respecting  a  meek  and  beanteoih 
maiden,  >vho,  on  ‘  the  third  night  of  the  waning  moon,’  wav. 
borne  away  during  a  state  of  trance  from  this  lower  world,  aiul 
traversed,  in  company  with  a  tvleslial  guide,  the  regions  of  tho 
^?olar  System.  On  her  spirit’s  return  to  earth,  and  re  on- 
trance  into  its  bodily  mansion,  she  discovers  herself  to  he  alono, 
within  a  newly  opened  grave,  and  the  garments  of  the  dead  en¬ 
veloping  her  form.  The  attempt  of  an  old  monk,  whom  her 
recovery  puts  to  flight,  to  enrich  himself  wiih  the  jewels  buried 
w  ilh  her,  and  who,  to  complete  liis  purpose,  cuts  (he  rings  otVfrom 
her  finger,  aw  akens  her  from  her  trance  ;  and  the  secpiel  of  the 
narrative  restores  the  maiden  to  her  disconsolate  lady  mother,  and 
t  o  the  reality  of  her  angel  companion  in  the  forin  of  a  niiustrd 
lover.  Little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  choice  of  a  subject,  and 
the  talc  is  probably  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers ;  and  tiu* 
idea,  at  all  events,  is  such  as  any  one  might  have  adopted  and 
treated  according  to  his  fancy.  But  we  arc  disposed  to  believe, 
that,  in  the  hands  of  no  contemporary  poet,  would  it  have  been 
susceptible  of  the  alternate  sportiveness  of  invention,  darin: 
elevation,  richness  of  sentiment,  and  tender  playlidness,  b\ 
•which  our  Author  has  contrived  to  sustain  and  perpetually  to  vary 
the  interest  of  the  story.  The  effect  is  increased  by  his  reserv¬ 
ing  for  the  last  canto  a  sort  of  denouement,  which  serves  to 
throw  an  air  of  probability  over  the  wildly  romantic  fiction  that 
has  detained  us  in  a  state  of  wonder.  ^ 

The  first  part  of  tlie  poem  is  in  the  form  of  a  legendary  ballad, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  the  poet’s  pur- 
jvose.  The  character  of  the  heroine  partakes  of  the  genuine 
style  of  old  romance,  and  prepares  us  for  her  mysterious  ad¬ 
ventures. 

‘  On  form  so  fair,  on  face  so  mild, 

The  rising  sun  did  never  gleam ; 

On  such  a  pure  untainted  mind 
The  dawn  of  truth  did  never  beam. 

‘  She  learned  to  read,  wlien  she  was  young, 

The  books  of  deep  divinity  ; 

And  she  thought  by  night,  and  she  read  by  day. 

Of  tlic  life  that  is,  and  the  life  to  be. 

‘  And  the  more  she  thought,  and  the  more  she  read 
Of  the  ways  of  heaven,  and  nature!s  plan, 

She  fearcxl  the  half,  that  tlic  bedesmen  said, 

Wa:5  neither  true  nor  plain  to  man. 
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*  Yot  she  was  meek,  and  bowed  to  heaven 

Each  morn  beneath  the  shady  yew, 

Before  the  leverock  left  the  cloud, 

Or  the  sun  began  his  draught  of  dew. 

*  And  aye,  she  thought,  and  aye,  she  read, 

Till  mystic  wildness  marked  her  air ; 

For  the  doubt^i  that  on  her  bosom  preyed 

Were  more  than  maiden’s  mind  could  bear.’  p,  2. 

At  length  the  yearning  anxiety  which  grew  upon  her,  to  lift  the 
roil  of  the  invisible  world,  is  to  be  satisfied.  ‘  One  eve,  when  she 
iiad  prayed  and  wept  till  daylight  faded  on  the  wold,’  there  euine 
toiler  a  beautifid  youth,  with  the  mien  of  an  angel,  who  took  her 
ffontly  by  the  hand,  and  bade  her  rise  and  cast  off  her  earthly 
weeds,  and  go  with  him  to  that  far  distant  land  from  which  he 
came  ^  to  take  her  where  she  longed  to  be.’ 

‘  She  only  felt  a  shivering  throb, 

A  pang,  defined  that  may  not  be ; 

And  up  she  rose,  a  naked  form. 

More  lightsome,  pure, 'and  fair  than  he.’ 

\o  sooner  had  she  arrayed  herself  in  the  robe  of  unearthly 
ffiakC;  with  wliicli  he  presented  her,  than 

*  Upward  her  being  seemed  to  bound; 

Like  one  that  wades  in  waters  deep, 

And  scarce  can  keep  him  to  the  ground. 

‘  Tho’  rapt  and  transient  was  the  pause, 

She  scarce  could  keep  to  ground  the  while, 

She  felt  like  heaving  thistle  down. 

Hung  to  the  earth  by  viewless  pile.’  . 

Tho  exquisite  beauty  and  appropriatenesss  of  this  simile,  will 
not  fail  to  strike  the  minute  observer  'of  nature.  We  must  give 
the  stanzas  which  describe  the  departure  of  the  twain  on  their 
ethereal  vovajje. 

‘  He  spread  liis  right  hand  to  the  heaven. 

And  lie  bade  the  maid  not  look  behind. 

But  keep  her  face  to”  the  dark' blue  even^  — 

And  aw’ay  tliey  bore  upon  the  wind. 

‘  She  did  not  linger,  she  did  not  look. 

For  in  a  moment  they  were  gone  ; 

But  she  thought  she  saw  her  very  form. 

Stretched  on  the  green-wood’s  lap  alone.*  p.  8. 

Our  limits  oblige  us  to  put  a  restruint  upon  our  inclination,  or 
should,  with  pleasure,  extract  nearly  the  whole  of  the  de- 
^tiption  iu  the  subsequent  stanzas  of  the  appearances  that  un- 
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folded  themselves  to  the  virgin  as  she  advanced.  To  ns  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  he  not  less  distinguished  by  imagery,  and  felicity  oi 
conception,  than  by  a  high  strain  of  ]>oetical  diction.  We  nnm 
content  ourselves  with  selecting  the  follo>^ing  stanzas,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  natural  and  touching  thought  which  they  contain. 

‘  The  first  green  world  that  they  passed  bye 
Had  ^habitants  of  mortal  mould  ; 

For  the}’  saw  the  rich  men,'  and  the  poor, 

And  they  saw  the  young,  and  they  saw  the  old. 

‘  But  the  next  green  world  the  twain  past  bye, 

They  seemed  ot'  some  superior  frame ; 

For  all  were  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 

And  all  their  radiant  robes  the  same. 

‘  And  Mary  saw  the  groves  and  trees, 

And  she  saw  the  blossoms  thereupon; 

But  she  saw  no  grave  in  all  the. land, 

\or  church,  nor  yet  a  church-yard  stone. 

‘  That  pleasant  land  is  lost  in  light, 

To  every  searching  mortal  eye; 

So  nigh  the  sun  its  orbit  sails, 

That  on  his  breast  it  seems  to  He. 

*  And  though  its  light  be  dazzling  bright, 

The  warmth  was  gentle,  mild,  and  bland, 

Such  as  on  summer  days  may  be 
Far  up  the  hills  of  Scottish  land.’  p.  19. 

The  apostrophe  to  Ibc  harp  of  Judah,  by  which  the  poet  pre¬ 
pares  his  readers  for  the  change  of  style  in  the  following  part,  h 
very  artfully  managed,  and  the  allusion  to  the  shepherd  hand, 
in  which  it  was  wont  to  delight,  introduced  in  the  invocation  of 
our  shejdierd  Imrd,  is  extremely  beautiful. 

*  1  will  bear  my  liiil-hnrp  hence. 

And  Inmg  it  on  its  ancient  tree ; 

For  its  wild  warblings  ill  become 

The  scenes  that  ope’d  to  Mary  Lee.’ 

The  second  part  of  this  highly  imaginative  poem  is  founded 
oil  the  fiction,  that  tlic  sun  is  the  scat  of  tlie  local  majesty  ot 
Deity,  and  the  residence  of  the  celestial  Hierarchy.  This  fic¬ 
tion  is  imhodied  in  all  the  splendours  of  poetry.  The  Author 
has  evidentlv  taken  Milton  for  his  model,  and  it  is  as  much  a? 
we  dare  say,  that  in  some  passages  it  would  be  difficult  to  doier- 
niine  the  degree  of  his  distance  from  the  model  wdiich  he  ha? 
diOHen.  The  authoritative  majesty  which  invests  the  Christiai* 
Mseonides,  and  which  procures,  even  for  the  defects  of  his  gre-‘ 
poem,  a  sort  of  respe^'ul  ddereucc,  constitutes  an  inconuuui]  ^ 
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oable  peculiarity  which  our  youno^T  hard  cannot  lay  claim  to  ; 
but  ill  |)lace  of  this,  there  is  a  spirit  of  tender  romance,  in  com- 
hination  with  a  loftiness  of  thouoiit,  wliich  must,  we  think,  pro- 
dire  for  the  wliolepoem  a  jiowerful  and  permanent  impression. 

‘  Upon  a  mount  they  stood  of  wreathy  light 
\\  hich  cloud  had  never  rested  on,  nor  hues 
(^f  night  had  ever  shaded.  Hence  they  saw 
The  motioned  universe,  that  wheeled  around 
In  fair  confusion.  Raised  as  they  were  now 
To  the  high  fountain  head  of  light  and  vision, 

Where’er  they  cast  their  eyes  abroad,  they  found 
The  light  behind,  the  object  still  before; 

And  OH  the  rarifted  and  jiristine  ravs 
Of  vision  borne,  their  piercing  sight  passed  on 
Intense  and  all  unbounded. — Onward !  onward  I 
No  cloud  to  intervene  !  no  haze  to  dim  ! 

Or  nigh,  or  distant,  it  was  all  the  same  ; 

For  distance  lessened  not.  O  what  a  scene, 

To  see  so  many  goodly  worlds  upborne  ! 

Around  ! — around  ! — all  turning  their  green  bosoms 
And  glittering  waters  to  that  orb  of  life 
On  which  our  travellers  stood,  and  all  by  that 
Sustained  and  gladdened!  By  that  oi*b  sustained; 

No — by  the  mighty  everlasting  one 

Who  in  that  orb  resides,  and  round  whose  throne 

Our  journeyers  now  were  hovering,’  p.  30. 

The  delie:hted  maiilen  in(|uii‘e»  which  of  all  these  worlds  is 
that  she  lately  left,  in  order  that  she  may  note  how  far  more 
extensive  and  fair  it  is  than  the  ri'st.  Little  she  confesses,  she 
knows  of  it,  more  than  that  it  is  *  aright  fair  globe  diversified 
‘and  huge,’  and  ‘that  aiar, 

*  In  one  sw’cet  corner  of  it  lies  a  spot 
1  dearly  love.’ 

At  length  she  supposes  she  descries  it,  and  recognizes  the 
Caledonian  mountains.  The  smile  of  compassionate  reproof 
^ilh  which  she  is  answered  by  her  conductor,  prepares  her  for 
‘He  information  of  the  subordinate  rank  wJInch  the  earth  holds  in 
this  goodly  universe. 

*  Down  sunk  the  virgin’s  eye, — her  heart  seemed  wrapped 
Deep,  deep  in  meditation, — while  her  face 
Denoted  mingled  sadness.  ’Twas  a  thought 
She  trembled  to  express.  At  length  with  blush, 

And  faltering  tongue,  she  mildly  thus  replied  : — 

‘  “  I  see  all  these  fair  worlds  inhabited 
By  beings  of  intelligence  and  mind. 

O!  Cela,  tell  me  this — Have  they  all  fallen. 
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And  sinned  like  us  ?  And  has  a  living  God  | 

Bled  in  each  one  of  all  these  peopled  worlds  ?  't* 

Or  only  on  yon  dark  and  dismal  spot  i 

Hath  one  Redeemer  suffered  for  them  all  V  J 

s 

e  might  forbear  any  remark  on  the  happy  introdneiion  • 
this  interesting  query,  so  naturally  occurring  to  a  devotuly  bear  \ 
volent  and  simple  mind  ;  hut  we  must  express  our  eonunemla-  | 
tion  of  the  good  sense  which  Mr.  Hogg  has  tlis)dayed  in  div.  i 
]>osing  of  the  nmiden’s  inquiry.  One  is  always  delighted  to  meet  1 

with  ally  like  moral  vegetation  in  the  wilds  of  fancy,  espeeiallv  'j 

to  trace  any  signs  of  the  implantation  of  (^hristian  sentiments ;  j 
hut  after  the  gloomy  seeptieism  through  whieh  we  have  latri^  a 
been  eonstraiued  to  follow  the  course  of  onohigidy  gifted  goniiiv,  I 
and  tiu'  ahsohite  harrenness  of  moral  sentiment  which  defnnr.s  J 
the  descriptive  romanees  of  a  popular  northern  poet,  it  is  ^  | 
pi'Ctiliar  relief  to  open  npon  passage's  similar  to  that  w  e  are  trail-  I 
serihing,  when  they  appear  to  he  introduced,  not  for  the  sake  oi  | 
any  ])arade  of  theological  learning  or  casuistical  inference,  hut  | 
from  the  natural  association  of  ideas  in  a  simple  and  devout  I 
mind.  Sueh,  at  least,  is  the  inipression  which  we  have  rr-  I 
<  eive<l  from  this  and  oilier  passage's  in  the  same  part  of  Vir  i 
Hogg’s  poem.  Hut  we  forget  that  we  have  not  g'iven  to  ow:  I 
readers  G'ela’s  reply,  whieh  ought  not  to  have  b%'en  separated  | 
from  the  question  that  oceasioned  it.  I 

I 

‘  Hold,  hold, — no  more  I  Thou  talk’ft  thou  know  ’ll  not  what,”  | 
Said  her  conductor  w  ith  a  fervent  mien,  I 

More  thou  shall  know  hereafter.  But  meanwhile  I 

I’his  truth  conceive,  that  God  must  ever  deal.  ; 

AVith  men  as  men.  Those  things  by  him  decreed,  j 

,  Or  compassed  by  permission,  ever  tend  I 

I'o  draw’  his  creatures,  whom  he  loves,  to  goodness  ;  f 

For  He  is  all  benevolence,  and  know’s  I 

That  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  love  I 

Alone,  can  final  happiness  he  found,  l 

More  thou  shall  know  hereafter.’’  ’  p.  .ST.  ^ 

I 

Injustice  to  our  Author,  we  will  venture  one  more  extract  I 
from  this  part  of  the  poem  ;  and  w’c  think  none  of  our  rett(U^  I 
will  think  its  length  requires  apology.  The  whole  conceptior  nt  j 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  comet  is  highly  magnificent,  and  r 
finely  sustained.  i 

*■  f 

*  At  length  upon  the  brink  of  heaven  they  stood  ;  | 

There  lingering,  forward  on  the  air  they  leaned  | 

M  ith  hearts  elate,  to  take  one  parting  look  I 

Of  nature  from  its  source,  and  converse  hold  I 

Of  all  its  wonders.  Not  upon  the  sun,  i 

But  on  the  halo  of  bright  golden  air  i 
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That  fringes  it  they  loaned,  and  tallrcd  so  lon^, 
Tliat  fKMn  contif;!ions  worlds  they  were  hehelJ, 
And  w  ondered  at  as  bonins  of  living  light.’ 

‘  While  thus  they  stood  or  lav,  there  parsed  hy 
A  most  erratick  Avandoring  glohe,  that  seemed 
To  rnn  w  ith  troubled  aimless  fury  on. 

The  virgin,  wondering,  inquired  the  cause 
And  nature  of  that  roaming  meteor  world. 

When  Ce!a  thus : — 

“  I  can  remember  well 
When  yon  was  such  a  world  ns  that  you  left : 

A  nursery  of  intellect,  for  those 

Where  matter  lives  not.  lake  these  other  w  orlds. 

It  wheeled  upon  its  axle,  and  it  swung 
With  wide  and  rapid  motion.  !hit  the  time 
rhat  God  ordained  for  its  existence  run, 

Its  uses  in  that  brantiful  creation, 

Where  nought  subsists  in  v?.in,  remained  no  more  I 
'flic  saints  and  angels  knew  of  it,  and  came 
In  radiant  files,  with  awful  reverence, 

Vnto  the  verge  of  heaven,  where  we  now  stand, 

'fo  sec  the  dow  nfall  of  a  sentenced  world. 

Think  of  the  impetus  that  urges  on 
These  ponderous  spheres,  nml  judge  of  the  event, 
.lust  in  the  middly  of  its  swift  career 
'fh’  Almighty  snapt  the  golden  cord  in  twain 
fhat  hung  it  to  the  heaven.  (Creation  sobbed  ! 

And  a  spontaneous  shriek  r.ang  on  the  hills 
t  tf  these  celestial  regions,  liowm  amain 
bito  the  voiil  the  outcast  world  descended, 
Wheeling  and  thundering  on  !  Its  troubled  sens 
^\’ere  clmrned  into  a  spray,  and,  whizzing,  (lurred 
Around  it  like  a  dew.  'I’he  mountain  tops, 

And  ponderous  rnfdxs,  were  (»^‘  impetuous  flung, 
And  ('laUer<*d  down  the  steeps  of  night  for  ever. 

‘  “  Away  into  the  sunless,  starless  void 
Hushed  the  abandoned  world  ;  and  tiiro’  its  caves. 
And  rifAed  channels*,  air^  of  cfiaos  sung. 

’I'he  realms  ol'  night  were  troubled,  for  the  stillness 
Which  there  from  all  eternity  had  reigned 
Was  nnloly  discompos’d  ;  and  moaning  sounds. 

Mixed  witfi  a  whistling  ho'vl,  were  heiuuJ  afar,  . _ 

Hy  darkling  spirits  !  Still  with  staylcss  force, 

For  years  and  ages,  down  the  wastes  of  night 
Kolled  the  impetuous  mass  I  Of  all  its  seas 
And  superiices  discncumhered. 

It  boomed  along,  till,  by  the  gathering  speed. 

Its  fuinaced  mines  and  hills  of  walled  sulplmr 
Were  blown  into  a  flame. —  Wlien,  meteor-like, 
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Bursting  r.way  upon  aai  arching  track, 

Wide  as  the  universe,  again  it  scaled 
Tile  dusky  regions.  Long  the  heavenly  hosts 
Had  deemed  the  globe  extinct,  nor  thought  of  it, 

Save  as  an  instance  of  Almighty  power. 

Judge  of  their  wonder  and  astonishment. 

When  far  as  heavenly  eyes  can  see,  they  saw 
In  yon  blue  void,  that  hideous  world  appear, 

Showering  thin  flame  and  shining  vapour  forth 
O’er  half  the  breadth  of  heaven !  The  angels  paused, 

And  all  the  nalions  trembled  at  the  view. 

‘  “  But  great  is  He  who  rules  them  !  He  can  turn 
And  lead  it  all  unhurtful  ihro’  the  spheres. 

Signal  of  pestilence,  or  wasting  sword, 

That  ravage  and  deface  humanity. 

‘  “  The  time  will  come  when,  in  likewise)  the  earth 
Shall  be  cut  oft*  from  God’s  fair  universe  ; 

Its  end  fulfilled. —  But  when  that  time  shall  be, 

From  man,  from  saint,  and  angel,  is  concealed.’^  ’ — pp.  52, 57. 

Wc  rnust  be  more  brief  in  our  notice  of  the  remaining  ‘  parts’ 
of  the  poem.  I^irt  the  Third  is  written  in  heroic  couplets,  aud 
opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  harp  of  ‘  Imperial  England.’ 

‘  Come  thou  old  bass, — I  lov’d  thy  lordly  swell, 

With  Dryden’s  twang,  and  Pope’s  malicious  knell.’  . 

\Vc  should  recommend  31r.  Hogg,  however,  to  omit  in  the 
next  edition  of  his  volume  this  and  the  tliree  succeeding  couplets, 
as  very  ill-according  witli  the  character  of  the  poem,  and  alto¬ 
gether  impertinent.  The  argument  of  the  book  is  briefly  summed 
up  in  th(‘  following  lines. 

*  Sing  of  the  globes  our  travellers  viewed,  that  lie 
Around  the  sun,  envelop’d  in  the  sky ; 

Thy  music  slightly  must  the  veil  withdraw’. 

From  lands  they  visited,  and  scenes  they  saw ; 

From  lands  where  love  and  goodness  ever  dwell. 

Where  famine,  blight,  or  niildew  never  fell ; 

Where  face  of  man  is  ne’er  o’erspread  with  gloom, 

And  >voman  smiles  for  ever  in  her  bloom ; 

And  then  must  sing  of  wicked  worlds  beneath. 

Where  flit  the  visions,  and  the  hues  of  death.’ 

In  this  canto  the  reader  sensibly  perceives  himself  to  be  near¬ 
ing  the  earth  again.  Cela  seems  already  transformed  into  a 
guide  of  mat  rial  mould,  and  the  j)oet,  bis  pinions  failing  in 
that  planetary  aunosphcrcj  assumes  more  of  the  appearance  of 
ail  Aeronaut.  I'he  stilf  and  stately  regularity  of  the  rhymin;; 
-  couplet  is  well  adapted  to  this  alteration  of  movement ;  and,  in- 
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jIpcJ,  the  judicious  variation  and  felicitous  choice  of  rhythm 
throiu^hout  this  poeiu,  make  it  evident  that  a  distinct  untrans- 
I'eraUe  character,  and  a  peculiar  power  of  expression  attach  to 
ihe  diderent  forms  of  versification,  a]>art  from  the  purpose  for 
ahich  they  are  employed,  and  constituting  their  adaption  to  par¬ 
ticular  subjects,  while  tiiey  shew  that  xNlr.  Hogg  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  husiness  as  a  versifier. 

There  are  passages  in  this  part  of  his  work,  however,  of  no 
ordinary  merit  ;  and  we  think  it  probable  that  with  many  the 
^vhole  canto  will  be  the  favourite  one.  It  is  more  didactic  than 
the  rest,  and  contains  some  fine  strokes  of  satire,  and  some 
h»'autiful  sentiments.  The  idea  of  the  planet  Venus,  as 

‘  The  land  of  lovers,  known  afar, 

And  named  the  evening  and  the  morning  star  ; 

Is  very  happy.  The  w  arlike  sphere  ^  that  wades  in  crinison 
‘  like  the  sultry  sun,’  detains  our  poet  too  long,  though  it  is 
made  the  subject  of  some  fine  descriptive  passages.  We  can 
make  room,  however,  only  for  the  following  very  striking  lines, 
whicli  are  introduced  as  illustrative  of  the  idea,  that  ‘  there  are 
‘  prisons  in  the  ileep  below  .’ 

‘  O  !  it  would  melt  the  living  heart  \tith  tvoc, 

Were  I  to  sing  the  agonies  below  ; 

'rhe  hatred  nursed  by  those  who  cannot  part ; 

The  hardened  brow,  the  seared  and  sullen  heart ; 

The  still  defenceless  look,  the  stifled  sigh, 

I'he  writhed  lip,  the  staid  despairing  eye, 

Which  ray  of  hope  may  never  lighten  more. 

Which  cannot  shun,  yet  dares  not  look  before* 

O  !  these  arc  themes  reflection  would  forbear. 

Unfitting  bard  to  sing,  or  maid  to  hear  ; 

Yet  these  they  saw,  in  downward  realms  prevail, 

And  listened  many  a  suiferer’s  hapless  tale. 

Who  all  allowed  that  rueful  misbelief 
Had  proved  the  source  of  their  eternal  grief: 

And  all  th’  Almighty  punisher  arraigned 

Tor  keeping  back  that  knowledge  they  disdained*’  p.  86. 

We  think  our  readers  will  concur  with  us  in  ascribing  no  or- 
liuary  character  to  such  poetry  as  this. 

The  conclusion  of  the  third  part  loaves  Mary  ‘  within  the 
';?rave  alone.’  T'he  Poet  concludes, 

‘  Here  I  must  seize  my  ancient  harp  again, 

Andchaunta  simple  tale,  a  most  uncourtly  strain.’ 

Part  the  Fourth  is,  accordingly,  in  the  varied  measure  of  the 
^uodern  metrical  romance,  and  forms  an  approj)riate  sequel  to 
1  ^lie  wondrous  talc.  The  oponing  of  it  describes  the  terror  and 
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<*oiifuslon  which  prevailed  at  Carelha,  when  Mary  was  iirst 
missing.  Her  maidens  knew 

-  •  The  third  night  of  the  moon  in  the  wane. 

They  knew  on  that  night  that  the  spirits  were  free ; 

That  revels  of  fairies  were  lield  on  the  lea  : 

And  lieard  their  small  bugles,  with  airy  some  croon. 

As  lightly  they  rode  on  the  beam  of  the  moon.' — 

Her  breathless  form  is  at  length  found  prostrate  on  the  sward, 
*  as  if  in  calm  and  deej)  tlcvotion.’  Her  death-like  appearance 
is  beautifully  described  ;  but 

‘  All  earthly  hope  at  last  outworn. 

The  body  to  the  tomb  was  borne/ 

We  will  not  forestal  the  sequel,  but  leave  our  readers  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  by  perusing  the  volume  for  themselves ; 
only  just  remarking  that  the  effect  of  her  mysterious  return,  ‘  at 
the  hour  of  the  ghost  one  sabbath  night,’  the  e\cl  uuation  of  her 
lady  mother,  who  instantly  recognizes  the  foot  of  her  daughter, 
hut  checks  herself  w  iih 

‘  The  grave  is  deep,  it  may  not  he  I* 

And  their  meeting,  when  the  door  of  the  hall  is  opened,  are 
in  the  most  picturesque  style  of  romantic  adventure,  and  exqui¬ 
sitely  touching. 

‘  That  mould  is  sensible  and  warm. 

It  leans  upon  a  parent's  arm. 

The  kiss  is  sweet,  and  the  tears  are  sheen, 

And  kind  are  the  words  that  pass  between; 

They  cling  as  never  more  to  sunder, 

O  !  that  embrace  was  fraught  with  wonder  !* 

Our  limits  warn  us  to  conclude  this  article  ;  and  we  have  said 
enough  to  shew  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Hogg’s  poetical  genius. 
We  rely  upon  him  to  jnslify  our  praise  by  his  subsequent  pro¬ 
ductions.  If  we  have  in  any  measure  over-rated  his  abilities, 
h  has  not  been  owing  to  oiir  having  any  private  acquaintance 
with  tl;o  man,  or  any  partiality  to  the  Author,  save  that  par¬ 
tiality  which  weniay  be  ])ardoned  for  feeling,  in  meeting  with  a 
production  so  delightfully  adapted  to  the  w  ildest  rovings  of  our 
untamed  fancy,  and  distinguished  at  the  same  time  by  so  high  a 
tone  of  purity  and  moral  feeling. 

An  Ode  to  Superstition  closes  the  volume.  It  is  in  the  Spen¬ 
serian  stanza,  and  is  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  its  in¬ 
trinsic  merit,  but  as  developing  some  of  the  peculiar  traits  and 
sentiments  of  the  Author’s  mind.  W'e  should  have  been  gUd 
to  have  entered  at  large  into  the  subject  in  its  relations  to 
poetry,  as  we  deem  it  one  which  has  not  obtained  adequate  at- 
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trntion,  but  we  must  reserve  our  remarks  for  another  occasion. 
5ir.  lias  meritoriously  abstained  from  ekiii"  out  his  volume 

with  notes,  l)ut  a  brief  ex)>lanation  of  some  local  references,  and 
ol  a  few  Scottish  or  provincial  words,  would  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  his  Southern  readers. 
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the  Doctrines  of  Equations,  Series,  Fluxions,  Fluents,  &c.  &x. 
l^y  Peter  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  8vo,  pn.  Ixii. 
33G.  Price  18s.  board.s.  London,  G.  &  S,  Robinson.  I8i4. 

A  Mathematical  Tables,  containing  the  Logarithms  of  all  Numbers, 
from  1  to  10,000;  the  Logarithmic  Lines  and  Tangents  to  every 
Degree  ;  a  Traverse  or  Table  of  Ditference  of  Latitude  and  De¬ 
parture  ;  with  a  Table  of  Rhumbs.  By  the  Reverend  William 
Alleyne  Barker,  21mo.  p.  226.  London,  Reynolds,  Oxford  street, 
181 L 

|\  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  stock  of  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge,  arises  the  expediency  of  tabulating  re¬ 
sults.  Among  the  ancients,  when  the  whole  of  mathematics 
consisted  of  plane  and  solid  geometry,  the  conic  sections,  and 
a  few  elementary  applications  to  mechanics,  optics,  and  astro¬ 
nomy,  men  might  carry  all  tlie  principles,  theorems,  and  pro- 
i>loms  in  their  minds,  witlwut  any  such  burden  as  should  drive 
iluni  to  seek  adventitious  aids ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
uonderful  extension  given  to  the  abstruse  sciences  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  circumstances  have  considerably  changed. 
An  investigator  of  sound  and  well  exercised  intellect,  will  re- 
iiicmher  principles,  will  be  exj)ert  in  his  processes,  and  can, 
therefore,  always  deduce  results  :  but  that  he  may  not  find 
it  absoliitehi  necessary  to  waste  his  time  and  stren^h  in  de¬ 
ducing  what  has  been  inferred  before,  it  is  advisable,  not  merely 
that  the  most  valuable  particulars  should  be  exhibited  in  the 
logical  order  in  which  they  occur  in  our  best  treatises,  but  that 
theorems  and  other  useful  results  should  be  thrown  into  synopses 
and  tables,  where  they  may  at  once  be  founds  and  employed 
ill  the  investigation  of  the  new  problems  upon  which  men  of 
theory  and  men  of  practice  arc  constantly  employed.  To  find 
the  square  root  or  the  cube  root  of  any  proposed  integer,  re¬ 
quires  an  operation  which  every  school-boy  may  ]>erforin  ;  yet 
it  would  be  exceedingly  irksome  for  the  mathematical  investi- 
i^utor  of  some  problem  in  pneumatics  or  hydraulics,  to  he  ar- 
ivsted  in  the  midst  of  an  inquiry,  till  he  could  carry’  through 
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such  an  operation  to  seven  or  ci^it  places  of  decimals.  •  A  si¬ 
milar  remark  would  apply  to  every  s|>ecies  of  mathematical 
research.  The  importance  an<l  value  therefore  of  compendiuras 
like  Mr.  Barlow’s,  must  be  generally  felt. 

The  tables  comprehended  in  this  volume  are  ten  in  number. 
Of  these,  the  first  contains  the  factors,  squares,  cubes,  square 
roots,  cube  roots,  and  reciprocals,  of  all  numbers  from  1  to 
10,000.  The  second  exhibits  the  iirst  ten  powers  of  all  numbers 
under  100.  The  third  contains  the  4tli  and  5th  powers  of  all 
numbers  from  100  to  1000.  The  fourtli  is  intended  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  solution  of  the  irreducible  case  in  cubic  equations. 
The  filth  is  a  table  of  all  prime  numbers  under  100,000.  The 
sixth  contains  the  hyperbolic  logarithms  for  all  numbers  under 
10,000.  The  seventh  is  a  table  of  diiferential  co- efficients. 
The  ninth  is  a  comprehensive  table  of  weights  and  measures, 
English  and  Foreign  :  and  the  tenth  exhibits  the  specific 
gravities  of  more  than  300  dillerent  bodies.  Besides  these, 
whiel.,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  are  formeil  for  utility, 
there  is  another  table  which  we  deem  of  much  importance,  and 
therefore  mention  it  out  of  its  natural  order.  This  is  the  Table 
VIII,  which  is  very  comprehensive  indeed,  and  might  with  a 
little  more  extension  be  denominated  a  synopsis  of  mathema¬ 
tical  science.  It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Jones’s 
‘‘  Synopsis  Palmariorum  Matheseos,  published  in  1706,  and 
Martin’s  “  Young  Student’s  Memorial  Book,”  published  in 
1736.  Mr.  Barlow  has  brought  together  witliin  the  t  ompass 
of  00  pages,  a  most  valuable  collection  of  formula  relating  to 
the  extraction  of  roots,  the  binomial  theorem,  roots  ot  qua¬ 
dratic,  cubic,  biquadratic,  indeterminate  and  other  equations, 
interest  and  annuities,  progressions  and  summation  of  scries, 
figurate  numbers,  logarithmic  and  trigonometrical  series,  sines, 
tangents,  secants,  &c.  of  one  or  more  arcs,  plane  and  sphe¬ 
rical  trigonometry,  mensuration  of  planes  and  solids,  descent 
of  bodies  in  free  space,  motion  down  inclined  planes,  vibrations 
and  lengths  of  pendulums,  motion  of  projectiles,  centres  of 
gravity,  gyration,  oscillation  and  percussion  ;  fluxional  foruuilai 
relating  to  forces,  exponentials,  trigonometrical  quantities,  rec¬ 
tifications,  quadratures,  &c.  with  a  comprehensive  and  highly 
useful  collection  of  fluents  ;  the  table  concludes  with  a  synopsis 
of  the  elements  of  our  planetary  system. 

This  table  is,  in  truth,  so  copious  and  excellent,  that  wc 
regret  to  remark  that  it  ,is  not  complete.  We  shall  specify  a 
few  more  particulars  which  we  could  have  wished  to  see  in- 
trotluced ;  and  shall  cherish  the  hope  that  the  ingenious  Au¬ 
thor  will  cxjierience  such  encouragement  as  will  induce  him  to 
enrich  his  work  witli  a  supplementary  sheet.  It  might  contain 
a  theorem  or  two  for  equation  of  payments,  rules  for  removing 
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tlie  ambi^iihics  in  spherical  trigonometry^  equation  and  most 
obvious  properties  of  tlie  conic  sections,  theorems  relative  to 
the  mechanical  powers,  approximative  formulae  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  altitudes  by  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  pre¬ 
cepts  and  theorems  for  the  use  of  the  table  of  specific  gravities, 
formulae  for  central  forces,  and  for  the  foci  catoptrics  and 
dioptrics,  and  a  table  of  atmospherical  refractions  in  al¬ 
titude. 

The  tables,  however,  as  they  now  stand,  will  be  found  of 
extreme  utility,  and  they  are  preceded  by  an  introduction  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  use  of  them.  In  this  introduction  the 
Author  first  points  out  the  means  employed  in  the  computation 
and  verification  of  the  tables,  acknowledging  as  he  proceeds 
the  several  sources  from  which  he  derived  any  assistance ;  and 
then  explains  the  application  of  the  tables  themselves,  exhibit¬ 
ing  very  perspicuous  formulae  and  precepts  for  the  direction 
of  the  student.  In  tliis  part  of  the  work  he  has  not  confined 
.  himself  to  what  is  old  and  well  known ; .  but  has  introduced  a 
few  investigations  which  arc  both  novel  in  their  nature  and 
useful  in  their  tendency.  Among  these  we  read  with  much 
pleasure  his  explication  of  the  seeming  paradox  respecting  the 
irreducible  case  of  cubic  equations,  and  his  satisfactory  manner 
of  proving  that  when  a  cubic  falling  under  that  case,  is  reducedtto 
the  form  —  y  =  all  possible  values  of  y  fall  within  the 
limits  1  and  1.1549.  From  this  property  he  deduces  his  rule 
for  the  solution  of  this  class  of  cubics,  and  enables  the  student, 
by  means  of  a  table  of  six  pages,  to  solve  all  such  equations 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  that  would  be  required  by 
any  other  method  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  intro¬ 
duction  likewise  contains  some  admirable  rules  for  the  solution 
of  equations  in  general;  and  some  very  acute  observations  by 
.  which  it  is  shown  decisively  that  Newton’s  approximating  rule 
is  by  no  means  so  defective  as  later  mathematicians  have 
usually  thought  it,  and  that  Lagrange’s  method,  on  the  other 
hand,  notwithstanding  its  elegance  in  theory,  is  nearly  useless 
i  in  practice. 

On  the  whole,  we  warmly  commend  Mr.  Barlow  for  the  la¬ 
bour  and  talent  displayed  in  this  volume :  and  we  sincerely 
hope  he  will  find  himself- mistaken  in  apprehending  that  the 
nature  of  the  subject  ‘  precludes  every  idea  of  adequate  re- 
‘muneration.’ 

Mr.  Barker’s  little  volume,  though  of  humbler  pretensions 
than  Mr.  Barlow’s,  is  nevertheless  calculated  to  be  useful,  espe¬ 
cially  to  military  men.  It  is  evidently  formed  upon  the  plan 
of  the  “  Tables  de  Logarithraes  pour  les  norabres  et  pour  les 
‘‘Sinus,”  published  by  Jerome  Lalande  in  1802 ;  and  like  that 
compendious  manual,  is  neatly  printed  and  stereotyped.  We 
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o?innot  bottf‘r  dc'^enbo  it  than  by  quoting  six  lines  from  tlic 
Author’s  preface. 

‘  The  Table  of  Differences  is  placed,  Jirst,  as  moiv  convenient 
when  not  immediately  required  for  use :  the  logarithms  are  to  .six 
places  of  decimals  ;  the  ohfuse  as  well  as  acute  angles  are  inserted : 
and,  instead  of  the  difference  between  each  minute,  in  the  table  of 
Sines,  S<c,  the  value  of  one  second  is  given.’ 

I’rom  these  pcculiavitics,  it  is  evident,  that  ^Ir.  Darker  in¬ 
tended  his  tables  for  the  use  of  those  >vho  are  not  very  expert  in 
logarithmic  computations,  f^uch  persons  would  have  constiltrd 
this  little  volume  with  still  greater  convenience,  if  the  table- 
had  been  ]>n'ocded  by  a  few  trigonometrical  formula'  a»ul  pro- 
oepts,  similar  to  those  in  the  portable  tables,  published  by  La- 
caille,  in  17(50  ;  or  to  some  of  those  given  in  the  introduction  to 
the  comprehensive  and  excellent  ^lathematical  Tables  of  Dr. 
Hutton. 


Art.  VII.  A  Treatise  oji  Spiritual  Comfort.  By  John  Colquhoun,  D.D* 
Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Leith,  i2mo.  pp.  414.  Edinburgh,  OgU* 

\  AIOXG  the  almost  endless  variety  of  treatises  on  ndi- 
gious  subjects,  M  hich  daily  issue  from  the  pre'js,  there  arr 
comi>aratiTely  few  which  treat  of  experimental  religion.  In 
polemical  discussions,  the  disputants  on  each  side,  are  nume¬ 
rous  ;  and  talents  of  the  first  order  have  fivqtiently  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  controverting  or  in  defending  all  the  articles  of  (ht 
Ohristian  faith.  Neither  is  the  number  small,  nor  are  the  names 
ignoble,  of  those  who  have,  in  moclern  times,  employed  timir 
pens  in  pleading  the  cause  of  practical  Christianity,  and  in 
^minting  out  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  religions  life.  Not 
many,  however,  are  snthciently  hardy  to  encounter  the  obloquy 
and  "the  odium  which  inevitably  attach  to  the  writing  of  work^ 
on  Chrifftian  experievee^  or  are  willing  to  expose  themselves 
on  this  account,  to  the  terrific  charges  of  enthusiasm,  fanaticism, 
and  method  ism,  which  they  cannot  hope  to  escape,  if  they  pre¬ 
sume  to  meddle  with  topics  so  unfashionable.  It  would  be  no 
uninteresting  subject  of  inquiry,  to  investigate  the  causes  oi 
this  modem  ref  nemeni,  which  distinguishes  so  many  jirofessin? 
Christians  of  the  present  day,  from  their  juons  ancestors ;  for 
the  prejudice  to  which  we  refer,  is  not  confined  to  the  irreliffi- 
ous,  of  whom  nothing  better  can  be  ex|>ected  ;  nor  to  the  self- 
denominated  rationalifttfi^  whose  frigid  and  philosophical  sys¬ 
tem  utterly  excludes  all  feeling  ;  but  it  0}>crates,  in  some  degree, 
upon  the  minds  of  those  even  who  profess  a  cordial  attachment 
to  evangelical  religion. 
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Without  cutrriu^  I'ully  into  t!ip  in  vest  illation  of  this  siilijeot, 
wc  may  venture  to  remark,  that  two  causes  seem  to  have  con- 
nirred  to  jiroduee  this  state  of  feeling  amonj^  the  more  cul¬ 
tivated  and  hitelliy^ent  class  of  religious  professors.  'I'he  first  is, 
the  injudicious  manner  in  vvhicli  many,  whose  zeal  has  not  hp»*n 
(iiilv  rei^idated  hy  knowledi^e,  have  written  upon  the  suhject ; 
fliul  the  secoud,  v.hat  may,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  lif*  called 
the  ratiofiafizintf  systcun,  which  prevails  amoii^  many  of  the 
above.immtioned  class  of  characters.  A  very  diticrcmt  order  of 
ori>eiii»'s  from  the  Halls  and  the  Hopkinses,  the  Hwcns  and  the 
IV.ivters,  of  a  former  ai*;e,  have  undertaken,  in  modern  times,  to 
<!i'jj>lay  the  interior  of  the  (J'hristiaii’s  character;  to  descrihe  his 
rcntlicts  and  supports,  his  trials  and  d.elivcraiices,  his  sorrows 
and  Ills  joys.  My  these  rdii^ion  has  not  iiiifremieiitly  been 
rtrievously  caricattired,  and  occasion  has  heeu  ^iveu  to  tlie  com¬ 
mon  ailversary  to  triumph  or  to  blaspheme. 

The  impressions  and  operations  of  s^ennine  piety  upon  the 
miiuijhave  sometimes  been  stranijely  blended  with  the  visionary 
ilidUs  of  a  perturbed  and  heated  imat^ination  ;  and  this  hetero- 
i’caeoiis  mixture  of  "ood  and  evil,  lias  been  exhibited  to  the 
pnldic  as  constituting  CMiristian  experience.  The  consecpienco 
Im'J  l»ecii,  that  many  persons,  disgusted  with  what  is  fallacious, 
m\,  strictly  speaking,  fanatical,  have  rejected  that  also  which 
is  true  and  scriptural,  and  have  alike  discredited  the  whole. 
Nor  is  tl  less  evident,  that  the  habit  acipiired  by  highly  intellec¬ 
tual  characters,  of  exercising  tlu'ir  jndgoment  alone  in  the  piir- 
‘juit  and  investigation  of  every  kind  of  truth,  has  a  natural  ten- 
•iiMiry  to  produce  the  result  of  which  we  speak,  even  in  persons 
of  rcjnited  piety.  They  are  imperceptibly  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  religion  is  chiclly,  if  not  exclusively,  a  matter  of  the  under- 
stamling,  and  that  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  affections.  They 
pronounce  all  that  humbler  Christians  say  about  their  ‘  feelings,’ 
religious  cant  ;  and  too  hastily  judge,  that  the  varying,  and  fre- 
(]ucntly  sudden  emotions  of  mental  depression,  or  of  spiritual 
comfort,  of  which  (hey  speak,  are  either  hypocritical  or  illusive. 

We  are  happy  to  find  in  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Cokpihomi  on 
“Spiritual  Comfort,”  a  work  that  is  exempt  from  those  iuju- 

Iiticious  statements  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  which  is  cal¬ 
culated,  hy  its  solidity  and  sobriety,  .tQjd^^cfease  force  of  pre¬ 
judice,  and  to  silence  gainsayers.  Its  theology  is  completely  that 
cf  the  old  school,  in  regard  both  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
its  contents,  and  the  technical  style  in  which  it  is  written.  Seldom 
have  wc  seen  a  tract  that  reminded  us  more  forcibly  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  some  of  our  nonconformist  divines.  This  will  not, 
probably,  be  considered  as  a  circumstance  of  recommendation 
hy  those  whose  taste  is  funned  on  the  superficial  essay  of  the 
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modern  school ;  biit  we  freely  confess^  it  is  no  ordinary  excel¬ 
lence  in  a  work  of  this  description. 

In  the  following  extract,  the  Author  of  this  treatise  has,  in  a 
jdahi  but  ]KTspicuoiis  manner,  stated  the  object  of  his  work,  and 
described  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  written,  and  on 
tliis  account  we  have  been  in<Uiced  to  seleot  it,  as  enabling  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  character  and  of  tlie  execution  of  the 
whole. 

*  Tlie  persons  for  whose  use  this  Treatise  is  more  immediately 
intended,  are  they,  who  have,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  been  convinced  of 
the  guilt,  malignity,  and  demerit,  of  the  sin  wliich  dwelleth  in  them, 
as  well  as  of  tlie  iniquities  that  are  committed  by  them ;  who  have 
also  been  convinced  of  the  utter  insufficiency  of  their  own  righteous¬ 
ness,  for  their  justification 'in  the  sight  of  God,  and  who  have  been 
enabled  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  as  their  righteousness  and  strength. 
All  of  this  description  are  earnestly  desirous  of  advancing  in  holiness; 
but  many  of  them  seem  to  be  far  from  being  duly  sensible  of  the  high 
jnportance  of  spiritual  consolation^  to  the  love  and  practice  of dioli- 
ness.  They  are  soon  apprehensive  of  danger,  if  they  feel  iniquities 
prevailing  against  them  ;  but  they  yield,  without  alarm,  to  that  dejec¬ 
tion  of  spirit,  which  is  often  occasioned,  either  by  inward  conflicts 
or  outward  trials ;  not  considering, .  that  disquietude  of  soul  paves  the 
way  for  despondency,  and  despondency  for  utter  despair ;  ;^ll  which 
are,  in  a  high  degree,  injurious  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soul. 
Trouble  of  mind,  especially  when  it  proceeds  the  length  of  despond¬ 
ency,  strengthens  the  unbelief  and  enmity  of  the  heart  against  God; 
and  so  disqualifies  the  Christian  for  performing  accepiabltjj  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  him.  Although  God  doth  not  suffer  any  of  his 
children,  ever  to  fall  into  the  horrible  gulf  of  absolute  despair,  yet 
some  of  them  have  brought  themselves  to  the  very  brink  of  it ;  so  as 
greatly  to  dishonour  their  holy  profession,  to  injure  their  own  souls, 
and  to  hurt  the  souls  of  many  around  them,  who  are  always  too  ready 
to  impute  their  dejection  of  spirit  to  the  holy  religion  which  they 
profess.  Thus,  they  often  discourage  the  hearts  of  some,  who  are 
seeking  Jesus ;  and  strengthen  the  prejudices  of  others,  who  are  ene¬ 
mies  to  him. 

*  The  sovereign  antidote  to  that  sinful  and  grievous  distemper  of 
mind,  is  the  spiritual  and  holy  consolation*  which  is  offered  and  pro¬ 
mised  in  the  gospel*  Much  of  the  sacred  Volume  was  written  for 
this  end,  that  the  saints  might  be  comforted,  and  tliat  they, 
“  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope.” 
God,  in  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  hath  given  in  his  word, 
and  confirmed  by  his  oath,  many  great  and  precious  promises ;  in 
order  that  all  who  have  fled  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope 
set  before  them.*’  might  not  only  have  consolation,  but  strong  con¬ 
solation.  He  hath  spoken  in  his  holiness,  on  purpose  that  they 
might  rejoice ;  that  they  might  be  so  ‘  filled  with  all  joy  and  peace 
in  believing,’  as  to  serve  him  with  gladness ;  and  thereby,  to  recom¬ 
mend  faith  and  holiness  to  all  around  them*’  p*  1-^2. 
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By  describing  with  minuteness  and  scriptural  accuracy,  tile 
sources,  qualities,  and  degrees  of  ‘  spiritual  comfort,’  as  distin- 
juisbed  from  tlie  joy  of  the  hypocrite  and  of  the  self-ileceiver, 
the  Author  nas  accomplished  a  task  wliich  will  be  highly  accept* 
able  to  ttiose  of  his  readers,  who  are  desirous  of  ascertaining 
the  sincerity  of  their  religion  ;  and  may  prove  useful  to  some 
^lio  have  been  misled  by  the  ‘  false  raptures  of  the  mind.’  Hy' 
pointing  out  the  way  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  Christians  lose 
their  spiritual  comfort,  and  the  unhappy  conscquehces  which 
frequently  result  from  the  loss  of  their  fonner  consolations,  he 
has  indirectly  furnished  them  with  the  most  powerful  incen¬ 
tives  to  unremitting  vigilance,  to  habitual  devotion,  and  to  orna¬ 
mental  piety.  By  judiciously  distinguishing  between  those  men¬ 
tal  depressions  which  arise  from  constitutional  maladies,  and 
those  which  arc  purely  religious,  by  defining  the  symptoms  and 
Hegrees  of  religious  melancholy,  and  by  suggesting  the  most 
probalde  means  of  cure,  he  has  acted  the  part  of  a  skilful  spiri¬ 
tual  physician,  and  has  vindicated  religion  from  the  false  aceu- 
tiatioiis  and  calumnies  of  its  enemies.  And,  finally,  by  direct¬ 
ing  Christians  to  the  certain  means  of  obtaining  the  restoration, 
increase,  and  estaniishment  of  their  spiritual  comfort,  he  has 
aimed  at  co-operating  with  his  Divine  Master  in  the  delightful 
employment  of  healing  the  broken  in  heart,  and  binding  up  their 
wounds. 

The  m  iny  despicable  attempts  made  by  the  opponents  of 
Christianity,  to  charge  upon  religion,  so  replete  with  Divine 
consolations,  the  gloom  and  mental  depressions  with  which  some 
of  its  sincere  professors  have  been  affected,  and  widcli  are 
clearly  altrilmtable  to  physical  causes,  have  rendered  it  an  em¬ 
ployment  not  unworthy  a  Christian  Divine,  to  endeavour  to 
wipe  off  the  reproach,  and  to  prove,  by  the  most  convincing  evi¬ 
dence,  tlmt  such  a  system  of  religious  belief  can  never  either  pro¬ 
duce  or^cherish  this  morbid  state  of  feeling,  hut,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  thi^t  it  is  the  best,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  what  is  frequently,  though  rather  incorrectly  styled, 
Ttligiom  melancholy.  When  it  is  boldly  affirmed,  by  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  truth  and  piety,  that  the  darkness  which  shrouded,  and 
the  mental  sorrows  which  imbittered  the  last  days  of  the  re- 
wed  author  of  the  ‘‘  'I' ask,”  were  occasione4l  by  tlie  ‘  gloomy 
doctrines  of  his  creed,’  and  the  ‘  austerities’ of  h is  religious 
^  associates,’  it  is  desirable  not  only  that  this  s])ecifie  charge 
should  be  disproved,  but  that  it  should  be  demonstrated— a  de¬ 
monstration  by  no  means  didicult — that  those  very  doctrines 
which  they  caluiiiniate,  when  rightly  understood,  open  the 
purest  sources  of  consolation  ;  and  that  the  devotipnul  habits, 
which  they  i)ronounce  austere,  are  capable  of  yielding  the  most 
refined  and  exquisite  enjoyment.  Such  a  conviction,  we  cou- 
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c*ei\c,  the  uork  before  ns  is  eminently  calenlateil  to  prodiK'e  oh 
an  impartial  and  nnprejndict'd  mind  ;  though  it  may  not  W 
found  snfliciently  arg^Minentative  to  in  et  the  objections,  or  bear 
tlowii  the  calumnies  of  determined  adversaries  and  »old  blas¬ 
phemers.  Tliere  are,  we  doubt  not,  many  Christians,  wnose  feel¬ 
ings  will  lo  id  them  to  peruse  these  passes  with  innen  bi  uefit  to 
themselves,  and  with  eorrcspoiiding  sentiments  of  j^raiitude  to 
the  beni  v  dent  Author. 


Art.  VIIl.  1.  The  Mucellaneous  Pajjcrs  of  John  Smeaton^Civ'l Engu 
ncer,  Sfc.  F.R  S,  Comprising  his  Communications  to  the  Royal 
Society  printed  in  the  rhilosopbical  Transactions,  funning  a  4th 
Volume  to  his  Reports  4to.  pp.  viii  208.  with  12  plates.  Price 
1/.  6^.  London.  Long  an  and  Co.  i8l4. 

2.  Recherckes  Exphimentnles  snr  VEau  et  le  Vent.  Considercs  comnic 
Forces  Motr ices  npplicables  aux  Moulins  et  autres  Machines  a 
ttiouvement  circulaire  &c.  Suivics-  d’Experiences  sur  la  trans¬ 
mission  du  Mouvement  et  la  Collision  des  Corps.  Far  M  J.  Smea- 
ton,  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  l.ondres.  Ouvrage  traduit  de  IMn- 
glais.  et  precede  d*une  Introduction  Par  M  P  S  Girard,  Inge- 
nieur  m  Thef  des  Fonts  et  haussees,  Directeur  du  Canal  du 
I’Ourcq  et  des  Eaux  de  Paris,  Membre  de  Plnstitut  d  Egypte,  &c. 
4to.  pp  xxviii.  104.  avec  5  planches  Paris.  Courcier.  London. 
Dulaii  and  Co.  1810. 

gMEAT'ON  was  an  excellent  civH  engineer,  ami  had  a  very 
happy  knack  at  devising  and  making  exi)eriments ;  but  he 
was  defective  in  habits  of  abstraction,  and  had  far  too  limited 
an  acquaintance  with  mathematics,  to  allow  of  his  attaining 
eminence  as  a  natural  philosonher.  It  happened,  therefore,  that 
when  he  w^as  called  into  action' in  the  line  of  his  profession,  he 
generally  succeeded  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  sat 
down  to  S|ieculate  in  his  closet,  and  to  give  a  digest  of  his 
thoughts  on  pa|)er,  he  frequently  failed.  This,  indeed,  is  almost 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  structure  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  organizaticn  of  society.  Scarcely  any  man  is  so  cir¬ 
cumstanced  as  to  share  his  time  equally  between  the  pursiiits  of 
active  life,  and  those  of  the  contemplative  or  investigating  phi- 
losopiier  ;  it  therefore  happens  either  that  habits  of  business,  or 
habits  of  meditation,  obtain  an  undue  aseetideney,  ami  that  a 
character  is  produced  of  limited  powc'rs  fitted  only  for  particular 
exertions.  Let  it  not,  then,  be  imagined  that  we  mean  to  com¬ 
plain  because  we  cannot  class  Sineaton  with  New  ton,  ami  Leib¬ 
nitz,  and  Daleii.hcrt  ;  it  would  ne  equally  uiireasoiiatde  to  re¬ 
gret,  that  Newton  cannot  be  classed  with  Arkwright  and  Brind¬ 
ley.  They  have  all  contributed  cither  to  the  extension  of 
human  knowledge,  or  to  the  multiplication  of  human  comforts 
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aad  advantages ;  yet,  certainly,  in  different  ways,  and  doubt - 
)f9S,  we  may  add,  to  augment  the  aggregate  of  good. 

- ' —  •  With  wise  intent 

‘  The  hand  of  nature,*  on  peculiar  minds, 

*  Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 

•  Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil.’ 

It  would  l)e  unfair  to  regard  the  volume  before  us  as  an  object 
of  minute  criticism.  IVlaiiy  of  the  pa|)€rsit  contains,  were  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  forty  years  ago.  T'hcy  are  well  known  to  all 
who  are  moderately  acipiainted  with  the  inventions  and  disco - 
yeries  of  the  last  century  ;  so  that  the  principal  necessity  for  the 
publication  of  the  present  volume,  seems  to  arise  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  papers  they  comprise  being  scattered  through 
several  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  often  diffi  • 
cult  of  attainment,  and  always  expensive  in  the  purchase. 

The  Reports  of  this  excellent  engineer  were  published  a  few 
years  ago,  in  three  quarto  volumes  ;  and  the  miscellaneous 
papers  are  now  collected  into  u  fourth,  which,  with  the  well 
known  account  of  the  Eddystone  Light-house,  will  constitute  a 
complete  and  uniform  edition  of  liis  works.  I'he  papers  now 
brought  together  amount  to  eighteen,  of  which  we  need  do  little 
more  than  express  the  titles,  as  below. 

'  1.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Snieaton  to  Mr.  John  Ellicott,  F.R.S.  con¬ 
cerning  some  improvements  made  by  himself  in  the  air-pump. 

‘  2.  A  description  of  an  engine  for  raising  water  by  fire,  invented 
by  Mr.  De  Moura. 

‘  3.  An  account  of  some  experiments  upon  a  machine  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  w  ay  of  a  thip  at  sea. 

*  4.  An  account  of  some  improvements  of  the  mariner’s  compass, 

*  i.  An  experimental  enquiry  concerning  the  natural  powers  of 
water  and  wind  to  turn  mills,  and  other  machines,  depending  on  a 
circular  motion. 

*  6.  An  experimental  examination  of  the  quantity  and  proportion 
of  mechanic  power  necessary  to  be  employed,  in  giving  different  de¬ 
grees  of  velocity  to  heavy  bodi  *8  from  a  state  of  rest. 

‘  7-  New  fundamental  experiments  upon  the  collision  of  bodies. 

'  8  A  descripti  n  of  a  new  tackle  or  combination  of  pulleys. 

*  9.  A  discourse  concerning  the  menstrual  parallax  arising  from  the 

mutual  gravitation  of  the  earth  and  moon,  and  its  influence  on  the 
observation  of  the  sun  and  planets."  '  '* 

*  1().  A  description  of  a  new  method  of  observing  the  heavenly 
bodies  out  of  the  meridian. 

*11.  An  observation  of  a  solar  eclipse,  June  4th,  1769,  at  Aus- 
thorpe 

*12  Ah  account  of  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  Mer¬ 
cury  out  of  the  meridian,  near  his  greatest  elongation,  Septerobei^ 
1786,  made  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  with  an  equatorial  micrometer  of  his 
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dwn  invention  and  workmanship ;  with  the  investigation  ot*  a  method 
of  allowing  for  refraction  in  such  kind  of  observations. 

‘  1 3.  description  of  an  improvement  in  the  application  of  thp 
cfuadrant  of  altitude  to  a  celestial  globe. 

*  14.  A  description  of  a  new  pyrometer,  with  a  table  of  experi. 
nients 

‘  15.  A  description  of  a  new  hygrometer. 

*  16  Observations  on  the  graduation  of  astronomical  instrument?, 
^  ilh  an  explanation  of  the  method  ot  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Hiadlej’? 
dividing  circles  into  any  given  number  of  parts. 

‘  17.  Remarks  on  the  different  temperature  of  the  air  at  Eddy, 
stojie,  from  that  observed  at  Plymouth,  between  the  7th  and  8th  oi 
July,  1757. 

‘18.  n  account  of  the  effects  of  lightning  upon  the  steeple  an^ 
church  of  Lestwithiel,  in  Cornwall,’ 

These  papers  vary  nearly  as  niiicli  in  their  importance  and 
ircrit,  as  they  do  in  reference  to  the  subjects  on  which  the) 
treat.  Most  of  the  instruments  therein  described  are  inge¬ 
nious,  although  they  are  now  in  great  measure  superseded  b\ 
subsequent  improvements.  They  are,  nevertheless,  interesting 
to  all  who  wish  to  trace  the  order  of  inventions.  'Fhc  paper  in 
which  our  Author  describes  HiiuUey’s  dividing  instrument, 
peculiarly  interesting.  Wc  have  often  felt  surprised,  that  it  lit^ 
never  been  inserted  among  the  additions  to  the  N  autical  Alma¬ 
nac.  Such  a  disquisition  ought  to  be  circulated  as  widely  a^ 
possible,  that  it  may  fall  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  astronomical  and  mathematical  instru¬ 
ments. 

Rut  the  most  valuable  paper  in  this  volume  is,  doubtless,  tbo 
Jifth)  in  the  order  of  the  preceding  enumeration.  Our  Author, 
it  is  true,  assumes  a  vague,  inadequate,  and  improper  measure 
ot’  mechanic  power  at  the  outset  of  this  inquiry  ;  yet  his  mistake 
is  easily  corrected  by  the  judicious  theorist,  who  can  at  once  ap- 
ply  the  true  measure,  i.  e.  the  quantity  of  motion  e.rfb/- 
flirished  or  produced^  to  his  principal  results,  and  thus  make 
safe  4‘educiious  from  them.  Altogether,  these  experiments  o^. 
the  force  ol’  wind  and  water,  and  their  efficacy  in  moving  mills, 
are  extremely  important.  They  have  tendetl  greatly  to  improve 
the  construction  of  mills  of  both  kinds ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to. say,  that  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  they  are  superior 
•  in  point  of  correctness  and  utility  to  any  that  have  liceo  madf. 
the  ailuurable  experiments  of  M  Bossut  not  excepted. 

In  tiie  experimental  examination  of  the  quantity  and  pro|)or* 
lion  of  mechinic  power,  Mr  Smeaton  has  employed  mud 
talent  and  ingenuity  to  little  purpose,  by  reason  oi  inadequatf 
conceptions  of  the  things  under  discussion.  He  does  not  moaf 
to  indicate  by  mechanical  power  what  Newton  intends  by 
'ttientam  ;  and  then,  for  want  of  distinguishing  between  what 
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meant,  and  what  he  fancied  he  meant,  inrolves  himself 
and  his  readers  in  needless  perplexity. 

So  ag^ain,  in  the  paper  on  the  collision  of  bodies,  our  Author 
bewilders  himself  for  want  of  a  due  comprehension  of  the  laws 
of  collision,  and  the  mathematical  formulae  in  which  they  are 
included.  Tlie  paper  exhibits  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  mak¬ 
ing  experiments  in  reference  to  this  subject ;  and  that  alone  ren¬ 
ders  it  of  any  value. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  reputa- 
fion  of  Mr.  Smeaton  would  have  been  better  consulted  by  a  ju¬ 
dicious  abridgement  of  these  papers,  in  which  errors  had  been 
suppressed,  and  atiy  valuable  hints  or  arguments  retained,  than 
by  an  entire  republication.  There  may  be  some,  however,  who 
may  be  anxious  to  possess  all  tint  this  excellent  engineer  has 
written  ;  to  such  the  present  volume  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Of  M,  Uirard's  translation  we  need  say  but  little  It  is  faith¬ 
ful,  but  neither  critical  nor  scientific.  In  the  Introduction  the 
rranslator  has  drawn  together,  and  compared,  the  principal 
results  of  ‘Smeaton,  Pareut,  Borda,  Bossut,  and  Coulomb. 
In  the  111  \in they  mutually  confirm  each  other;  and,  altogether, 
are  admirably  calculated  to  furnish  practical  men  with  useful  and 
jiafe  nnxims. 


Art.  IX.  A  Voyage  to  the  hit  of  Elba  ;  with  Notices  of  other  Islands 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Arsenne 
Thi^baut  de  Berneaiul,  Fmeiitus  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Italian  Academy,  Sec.  By 
William  Jerdan.  London.  Longman,  Hurst,  and  Co.  8vo.  p.  1B3. 

J^UONAPARTE  in  exih\  and  the  Bourbons  at  Paris! 

Among  the  many  marvellous  events  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  the  termination  of  the  late  dreadful  contest,  in  respect 
to  the  individual  who  figured  us  the  principal  character  in  the 
great  drama,  cannot  be  considered  the  least  remarkable.  That 
man,  at  whose  noil  empires  shook  to  their  foundations;  by 
whose  fiat  kings  were  created  out  of  nothing,  and  made  to  return 
to  nothing  with  equal  asc  ami  rapidity  ;  who  caused  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  to  turn  pale  before  him,  and  even,  at  times, 
infused  a  degree  of  fear  into  ‘3ome  of  the  stout-hearted  sons  of 
Britain ;  that  man,  in  a  word,  who  seemed  to  rule  the 
destiny  of  half  the  globe,  is  now  the  ruler  oi  a  petty  island,  the 
circuit  of  which  he  could  make  in  a  single  day  ;  and  which 
v'ouUi  sc  iBcely  have  proved  sufficiently  exieiisive  to  satisfy  the 
modii«ale  tlvsires  of  the  renowned  Sancho  Panz  i. 

In  fact,  the  whole  ‘  lile,  character,  and  behaviour,’  of  the 
kero  in  question,  has,  throughout,  presented  to  the  observer  au 
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unprecodcntcd  a?»semblage  and  combination  of  qualities.  The 
world  had,  indeed,  before  furnished  ns  with  remarkable  in¬ 
stances  of  an  i 01*00 g’riious  mixture  of  i^eat  and  little,  ^ood  and 
bad  in  idVaraeter  ;  but  there  has  always  appeared  sometbini^, 
both  in  the  littleness  and  c;Te*atness  of  Buonapai*te,  of  a  natun 
t*ompletely  svi-geneins ;  and  the  catastrophe  of  his  public  life, 
if  we  may  consider  it  as  completed,  is  in  correspondence  to 
the  Sftneho-vamaishneFs  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  more  than 
extraordinary  series  of  n^cent  oeeurrenees.  It  is  on  a  par  with  tho 
monarch -making^  and  kin^-dethroning  history  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  ;  a  history  w  hich  has  proved  a  severer  blow  ujmn  the  dignity 
of  royalty,  and  the  sanctity  attached  to  regal  power,  than  any 
orih'r  of  incidents  that  has  ever  had  place  since  kings  and 
thrones  have  existed. 

The  imag^ination  naturally  and  unavoidably  accompanies  such 
a  man  as  this,  from  the  publicity  of  his  former  career  to  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  his  present  existence  ;  and  the  days  that  he  now  passe*, 
arc  at  once  more  diffici*lt  and  interesting  to  realize,  in  thought, 
than  the  days  of  his  pow  er  and  splendour.  While  occupied  in  th« 
organization  or  command  of  imnaense  armii'S,  and  in  the  con¬ 
stant  hurry  of  political  projects,  thoughts  of  retribution  and 
futurity  might  be  in  part  extinguished,  and  reflection  buried  in 
hustle.  But  now  that  he  has  time  to  reflect,  of  what  must  his 
reflections  consist  r  What  arc  his  morning,  what  his  evening 
meditations  r  Whence  does  he  derive  his  enjoyments  ?  Of  wh«l 
does  Iris  daily  occupation  consist  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  thr 
place  he  inhabifv  ?  the  y>eople  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  ? 
Snell  are  the  circumstances  and  feelings  which  will  impart  a 
flegree  of  interest  to  tliat  work,  the  title  of  which  heads  tho 
present  article.  IVlany  readers,  howTver,  who  take  up  the  hook 
under  the  expectation  of  finding  in  it  ‘  a  full,  true,  and  parti- 
^  eular  account’  of  ‘  the  little  hero  of  the  great  nation,’  will  he 
disappointed  in  not  meeting  even  with  the  name  of  Buonapartr 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it ;  and  to  find,  in  lieu  thereat, 
hotnnieal  information,  historical  researches,  antiquarian  investi¬ 
gations,  and  geological  reveries. 

Rut  we  advise  tliosc  who  may  have  bought  the  book  in  com- 
pliineut  to  Buonaparte,  not  to  lay  it  aside  m  disgust  on  account 
of  disappointed  expectations.  The  treatise  is  by  no  means  desti¬ 
tute  of  interest.  Deducting  indeed,  a  little  from  its  merit  on 
the  score  of  its  being  tinctured  throughout  with  the  sing-son;: 
sentiment,  and  flippant -frivolity,  so  cliaracteristic  of  a  French 
there  still  n'mains  a  great  deal  to  admire  in  the  per- 
tbrmanee  hefort*  us  ;  and  with  this  feeling  we  liasien  to  furnish 
our  rea(u*r*<  with  a  urief  ana)vti(‘di  view  of  its  contents. 

'  The  iait  of  Elba  ie  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  tlie  coni- 
mencement  of  the  sixth  climate,  where  the  longest  dry  consists 
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ifttcn  hours,  nm\  nine  miniites.  Thfe  channel  of  Plombino,  of  which 
the  nnvlgation  is  extreme 'y  (lifOcult,  separates  Elba  from  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Italy,  The  ^traits  are  about  ten  miles  across  in  the  narrowest 
part.  Upon  the  north  are  the  inlands  of  '  np»*nja  and  (lorgona;  on 
the  east  the  rocks  of  Parmajola  and  ruboli,  and  the  Etruscan  shore  ; 
on  the  south  and  south-east  the  islands  of  Oi^lio,  \fontechrisr  »,  and 
Pianosa ;  and  bn  the  w  st  (  orsica,  whence  it  is  distant  forty  Italian 
jniles. 

‘  Its  figure  is  ver}"  irregular.  Formed  of  a  soft  and  light  earth, 
.'onsisting  of  a  pulverized  wreck  from  mountains,  of  ree^s,  and  of  flints 
vontinually  tritur  »ted  and  battered  by  the  winds,  and  by  currents  and 
surges  of  a  sea  oflen  tempestuous,  the  shores  of  Elba  present  on 
trery  side  a  thou^and  sharp  angles  encro  ichinir  upon  trie  land,  or 
jinting  out  into  the  water,  of  w  hich  the  nmnher  and  shape  vary  con¬ 
tinually.  The  same  causes  which  modify  the  form  of  the  island  tend 
necessarily  to  the  diminution  r>f  its  extent.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  if 
the  text  has  not  been  corrupted,  the  isle  of  Elba  wms  a  hundred 
Roman  miles  in  circuit  :  at  present  it  is  not  in  reality  more  than  sixty’ 
Horentine  miles,  (a  little  more  than  68  English  miles.)  p.  2 — E 

•This  island  >vas  eallrul  by  the  Greeks  J'^tli.ilia,  and  by  the 
Etruscans  anri  Romans  llu  i  or  llva,  of  whicli  the  moderns  have 
made  Ulba.  Into  the  etymological  explamrion  of  tbesr*  names 
ve  shall  here  no  further  enter,  than  hy  stating  the  obvious  origin 
ol  the  Luin  name  from  the  Greek  Wow.,  a  forest,  a  name  sup- 
})0sed  10  have  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  great  rprantity 
of  wx)od  which  formerly  ‘  covered  its  moiintainons  soil.’ 

The  population  ol  KIb  i  at  the  time  our  Author  wrote  (1808) 
"ts,  we  are  informed,  about  twelve  tlionsand.  The  inh  ibit  ints, 
he  tells  us,  are  warlike  ind  hospitable;  they  have  not  the  indo¬ 
lence  ami  voluptuousness  of  their  Italian  neighbours  ;  the  men  are 
^esslieimtious,  and  the  w  unen  more  chaste  than  in  Italy  ;  nor  does 
that  worst  part  fd‘  the  Italian  character — revenge,  shew  itself 
iniong  the  Klhoese  in  any  thing  like  liie  same  degree  as  among 
the  GcnOi‘se  and  Kouihiis.  Hr.  Spurzheim  must  not  send  to 
Elba  for  tlie  skulls  of  murderers  and  roobers ;  for  we  are  in- 
Wm»id,  that  ‘  robbery  here  is  very  unromnion,  and  murder  still 
®orp  rare.’  lu  the  soil  and  production  of  the  island  there  is 
nothing  Very  remarkable  ;  ‘  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  same 
‘manner  as  in  the  north  of  France,  in  Germany  and  Kngland  ; 
‘but  the  use  of  the  press  is  unknown,  ^  in  the  Test  of  Italy, 
‘where  they  Ktill  continue  to  make  wine  in  the  same  way  they 
‘  buve  lioiie  lor  two  thousand  years,  and  almost  with  the  same 
‘utensils.  T'liey  throw  the  grafies  in  tovats  ;  there  the  termen- 
‘hiion  goes  on  from  eight  to  fifteen  days,  during  which  it  Ls 
‘‘»<iueezed  only  three  times.  T  hey  then  draw  off  the  clear  lii[uid. 
‘This  first  operation  terminated,  they  take  off  the  husks,  which 
the  action  of  the  air  has  soured,  in  order  to  manutacture  it  into 
'^megar.  As  for  the  lees,  upon  a  vat  of  i*ighteen  barrala,  they 
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‘  pour  five  barrels  of  water,  mius^lc  the  whole  together,  and  in 
‘  twenly-iour  hours  obia.n  irom  it  a  very  agreeable  piquette.'— 

p.  21. 

Ahbougli  the  islaiHl  was  at  cue  period  sofau.ous  for  wood,  the 
iroprovident  consumption  of  its  iidiabitants  has  at  length  pro. 
diiced  an  actual  and  setisible  scarcity  of  forest  trees  more  espe¬ 
cially  Our  Author  teds  us,  that  throughout  the  islamt  ‘  there 
‘  is  the  greatest  want  of  wood  fit  for  carpenters’  work,’  ‘  that 
‘  wooo  for  fuel  is  still  ir  ore  rare,’  and  that  in  all  paits  ‘forest 
‘  trees  are  wanted.*  With  res|)ect  to  vegetable  productions,  the 
great  height  to  which  the  American  aloe,  and  the  Itulian  fig 
arrive,  seem  to  be  one  of  ihe  principle  peculiarities  of  Elba. 

*  The  stalk  of  the  former,’  ^our  traveller  informs  us,)  shoots  up  to 
‘the  height  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  is  covered  with 
‘  flowers  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  It  blows  evt‘ry  year.’ 
‘  Aromatic  plants,’  he  adus,  ‘  flourish  througliout  Elba  in  tiie 
‘  greatest  profusion.  The  inhabit  ints  use  tlieiu  daily  in  their 
‘  kitchens.  Balm,  mint,  hyssop,  thyme,  rosemary,  many  sons  of 
‘  sage,  and  lennel,  law  ndt^r,  eglantine,  anu  mjrtle,  every  wiitre 

*  perfume  the  air  with  iheir  sweet  scents,  and  delight  the  eye  by 
‘  the  variety  ol  tluir  flowers.'  p  27. 

Elba  being  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  pastures,  is,  in 
consequence,  thinly  sup|)lied  with  cattle.  Several  animals  aro, 
however,  found  here  in  sufficient  number ;  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  game  ;  so  that  the  present  ruler  of  the  islind  may 
stid  enjoy  opi>ortunities  of  effecting  the  work  of  destruction; 
and  it,  <is  it  has  been  asserted,  he  is  destitute  of  personal  prowess, 
one  should  imagine  that  this  kind  of  warlare  would  ne  more 
congenial  to  his  taste  than  that  in  which  he  was  lormerlj  en¬ 
gaged.  In  his  peregrinations,  however,  he  must  be  carelulto 
avoid  encountering  tlic  bite  of  the  ‘  spotted  spider,*  vvhieli  the 
Author  tells  us,  he  found  in  the  island,  and  of  which  he  gives 
the  f-  flowing  interesting  account. 

“  It  is  of  a  bright  shining  black,  marked  with  three  rows  of  blood- 
red  spots,  to  the  number  of  1.5,  16.  and  17;  the  abdomen  b 
round,  protuberant  at  the  upper  part,  and  marked  w<th  four  very 
black  s|)Ots  arraiiged  in  a  perfect  square  The  whole  body  is  covered 
with  hairs,  and  attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  short  pedicle;  its  eyps 
are  fawn  coloured,  and  eight  in  number ;  and  the  thorax  is  very 
small  It  spreads  its  web  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
rushes  with  prodigious  velocity  upon  its  prey ;  ii  attacks  the  scor¬ 
pion,  in  particular,  with  great  fury,  and  is  extremely  fond  of  its 
blood;  it  shuns  the  society  of  its  own  species  It  generates  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  summer,  and  envelops  its  eggs  to  the  number  01 
between  aoii  iCK),  in  a  cocoon  of  white  silk,  compact  but  not 
strong  In  winter  it  retires  among  large  stones,  into  the  cletts  ol 
the  rocks  and  old  walls,  where,  in  a  torpid  state,  it  awaits  the 
turn  of  spring.  Its  bite  is  very  dangerous j  it  is  mortal  even  to  man. 
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\enom  is  of  a  highly  subtle  nature,  ’and  the  more  active,  the  more  in« 
tense  the  heat.’'  p.  30 — 31. 

Our  traveller  complains,  that  the  Elhocse  are  destitute  of  coui- 
mercial  activity,  and  in  respect  to  maiiufactures,  Elba,  we  are 
told,  is  tributary  to  tlie  coasts  of  Erance  and  Italy.  ‘  The 
‘couunerce  of  the  island  consists  in  the  importation,  from  Leg- 
‘  horn  and  Marseilles,  of  grain,  cheese,  cattle,  and  other  articles  of 
‘  prime  necessity  ;  and  in  the  exportation  of  tunny,  coinmoii 
‘wine,  salt,  Vermont,  and  Aleatico  wines,  vinegar,  which  is  in 
‘jrrcit  reipiest,  granite,  and,  above  all,  of  iron  ore.’  The  tunny 
fishery  forms  an  essential  branch  of  the  Elhoese  commerce;  and 
\YCsl»all  extract  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  the  following 
lively  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted. 

‘  This  (the  tunny  fishery)'  says  our  Author,  ‘is  a  truly  cu¬ 
rious,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  barbarous  sight ;  it  is  a  period  of  fes¬ 
tivity  for  tlie  country  The  sea  is  covered  with  boats  :  joy  sparkles 
in  every  face;  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  nets;  the  tunnies  arrive, 
they  enter  and  fill  all  the  chambers  of  the  vast  inclosure  ;  they  are 
pierced  with  a  very  sharp  iron  harpoon  with  two  prongs,  and  the 
gulpb  is  soon  reddened  with  their  blood.  The  fishermen  sometimes 
kill  sword-fish,  dog-fish,  and  dolphins,  which  prey  voraciously 
upon  the  tunny,,  and  pursue  it  into  the  very  nets.’  p.  35, 

Bcrncaud  concludes  this  second  cha|)ter  of  his  work,  by  a  few 
remarks  on  the  diseases  to  wdiich  the  inhabitants  of  Elba  are 
principally  subject,  which  are,  he  tells  us,  intermittent,  putrid, 
bilious,  s{Hdted,  and  gastric  fevers,  and  jaundice  ;  cutaneous  af- 
f.'Ctions,  dropsy,  and  dysentery.  The  causes,  he  thinks,  are 
principally  putrid  exhalations  from  the  stagnant  waters  and  salt 
marshes,  the  dampness  of  tlie  nights,  the  cold  and  abundant 
(lew  that  takes  place  at  dusk,  the  variableness  of  the  winds  and 
other  accidents  of  weather,-  and  above  all,  the  hot,  moist  south 
winds  which  almost  always  blow  in  the  island.  He  .reprobates 
the  use  of  wlialehone  stays,  w  hicli,  he  says,  arc  worn  here  by  the 
"omen  and  children  ;  and  which,  by  their  tightness,  occasion 
i  pulmonary  disorders,  and  general  deformity.  He  has  remarked 
their  particularly  injurious  elfects  upon  pregnant  women.  Our 
Knglislr females  may,  jierliaps,  be  benefited  by  this  hint ;  for 
although  the  mischief,  to  the  constitution  by  the  pressure  of 
tlress  is  happily  much  less  in  the  present  day,'triaii  it  was  some 
time  since,  yet  we  are  told  by  those  wlio  are  in  the  secret, 
that  ‘  the  old  plan  of  severe  constriction,  much  oftencr  than 
‘is  suspected,  lurks  below  the  free  (Irecian  How  of  the  external 
‘habit.’  But  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  for  us  lierc  to  enter.  In 
^he  third  chapter  of  the  work  under  review,  the  Author  presents 
5*3  with  a  very  animated  sketch  of  the  political  history  of  the 
island,  of  which  our  limits  will  scarcely  permit  us  even  to 
VoL.  lU.  N.  S.  Z 
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chalk  the  outline.  The  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians  were  its  first 
masters  ;  afterwards  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Cartha^eniaus 
Koinans,  liotlis,  and  Moors,  successively ;  it  subsequently  wav 
oont(*sted,  and  at  different  times  jwssessed,  by  the  Pisans  andGe> 
noese.  Under  the  reij^n  of  Charles  Vth,  it  became  an  object 
in  the  views  of  aj^s^randizement  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  first 
ijranxi  duke  of  Tuscany,  who,  in  the  year  1537,  possessed  hi;u- 
self  of  the  supreme  ])ower  at  Florence,  and  rani^ed  himself  under 
the  banner  of  Charles,  who  had  recon-iiised  him  as  the  sovereisju 
of  ancient  Etruria.  In  the  year  1543,  the  Turks,  under  Barba- 
rossa,  gained  a  temporary  possession  of  the  island,  hut  were 
prevented  from  pursuing  their  ravages  by  the  resistance  wliicli 
they  met  with  from  Cosmo,  who  claimed  as  a  reward  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  he  had  thus  rendered  the  emperor,  the  investiture  of  Elba 
and  other  def>€ndencies  This  was,  however,  refused  him,  until 
Charles  requiring  money,  and  being  under  the  necessity  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  Cosmo,  the  latter  sent  a  considerable  supply,  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  the  required  possessions.  Of  these,  however, 
he  was  again  soon  deprived  ;  but  in  order  to  indemnify  him 
for  the  expenses  he  had  been  at  in  fortifying  Piombino,  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  island  of  Elba  the  privilege  of  building  a  town  on 
the  site  where  Porto  Ferrajo  now  stands,  with  a  surrounding 
territory  of  the  extent  of  two  miles  in  every  direction.  Dra- 
gutt,  a  famous  pirate,  sometime  afterwards  infested  the  Medi* 
terranean,  and  twice  made  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Elba.  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  at  tlip 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  came  by  donation 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Ludovici,  of  Bologna.  Thp 
Buoncompagna  became  subsequently  ‘  possessors  by  alliance  on 
‘  the  female  side  ;  but  they  only  acquired  in  the  island,  Rio,  Capo- 
‘  liven,  Campo,  anji  Marciano,  with  their  territories  ;  tl>ekingot‘ 
‘  Naples  reigned  there,  from  the  year  1735,  as  proprietor  of 
‘  Lon  gone,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  as  sovereigns  ot 
Porto  Ferrajo.  At  length  the  French  revolution  changf<l 
‘  the  face  of  Europe.  The  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  de* 
‘  itroyed,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Aranjuez,  of  the  21st  of  Marcli, 
‘J80i,  it  was,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Court  of  Spain, 
*  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  favour  of  Lewis  I.  infant  of  Spain,he- 
^  reditary  prince  of  Parma  ami  Placentia.  The  island  of  Elba. 
^  entirely  cedeil  by  the  king  of  Naples,  then  formed  a  part  oi 
‘  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  but  a  short  time  afterwards  it  passed 
‘  under  the  French  dominion.’  The  writer  of  the  above  history, 
‘  a  very  superficial  abridgment  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
lay  before  oui  readers,  little  anticipated  the  present  fate  of  the 
island  in  connexion  with  his  then  renowned  and  potent  master ! 

On  the  subject  of  antiquities  and  monuments,  a  short  disser¬ 
tation  on  which  forms  the  concluding  section  of  the  present 
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o  travel  witli  Bcrneaud  tliroiic;ti  the  scleral  departments  of  thn 
Island,  >vith  the  assistance  of  the  map  ^vith  which  the  little 
Inme  before  ns  is  furnished,  'rherc  is  a  verv'^ood  account  of 
the  iron  mountain,  which  forms  the  mine  for  which  Elba  was 
principally  remarkable  prior  to  the  residence  of  Buonaparte; 
and  in  the  department  of  I^ont^one,  we  met  with  a  description  of 
the  hermitas>;e  of  ^lonte  8errato,  which  is  too  pleasinn'  to  be 
witliheld  from  our  readers. 

^  In  a  delightful  situation  in  the  midst  of  stupendous  rocks,  whose 
^harp  and  rugged  summits  seem  to  pierce  the  clouds,' at  about  the 
distance  of  tu  o  miles  from  the  city,  we  find  the  charming  hermitage 
of  Monte  Serrate,  We  pass  to  it  through  an  alley  of  cypress  trees. 

I  have  sometimes  stopped  in  this  picturesqu  *  place,  where  the  fresh 
spring  yields  delicious  water,  and  which  seems  fondly  to  mingle  with 
tne  excellent  svine  which  the  hermit  lavishes  on  all  who  visit  him. 
This  tranquil  retreat  enjoys  a  certain  something  of  Ossian  in  it  which 
I  know  not  how  to  describe,  which  insensibly  sooths  us  to  medita¬ 
tion  and  delight,  elevates  the  soul  to  sublime  thoughts,  and  makes  its 
inhabitants  forget  their  pains,  and  all  the  corroding  cares  of  life 
There  all  is  calm,  all  well  adapted  to  invite  sensibilit}  to  pour  forth 
ts  whole  soul  in  boundless  confidence;  this  were  the  Paraclete  two 
lovers  w’ould  desire.  The  wild  magnificence  of  nat  ire,  agreeable  so¬ 
litude,  a  view  which,  extending  from  the  fertile  plain,  is  finally  lo?t 
in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean  ;  murmurs  secretly  proMuged, 
which  fill  the  heart  wuth  numerous  ideas  of  long  life  ;  the  concerts  of 
the  feathered  songsters,  an  unclouded  sun  .spreading  light  and  life 
around,  and  a  moon  whose  silver  rays  throwing  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  on  the  neighbouring  rocks,  a  long  and  fugitive  train,  pnuhicc 
a  magical  effect.  Such  is  the  hermitage  of  Monte  Serrato.*  p  181. 

•  With  this  extract  we  must  eoncUule  the  article,  merely  oh- 
srrving,  that  the  translation,  so  far  as  we  can  jiidg'c,  without 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  original, 
appears,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions  of  false  idioms  and  in¬ 
volved  sentences,  to  be  very  respectably  atid  faithfully  executed. 

Art.  X,  A  Treatise  on  Mechanics:  intended  as  an  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Py  the  Rev.  B.  Bridge,  B.D. 
F.R.S.  Fellow' of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge  and  Profosorof 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosoph}'  in  the  East  India  v^ollege. 
8vo.  pp.  X.  59K,  London.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1814* 

WE  gave  a  favourable  account  of  the  lirst  edition  of  this  in¬ 
genious  work,  in  our  Number  for  Jaiuury,  1814  Aswe 
augure<l.  it  fms  been  well  received  by. the  public.  In  revising  for 
this  new  edition,  the  Author  has  made  several  corrections,  and 
some  slight  alterations,  lie  has  now  introduced  iiKo  the  text 
the  substance  of  the  notes  which  were  formerly  annexed  to  the 
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rndof  Part  11  . ;  and  has  "iven  a  new  am!  improved  form  to  the. 
first  lecture,  'riiere  is,  also,  an  improved  solution  to  Prob.  iii.  p. 
|:U,  ol  Simpson’s  Miscellaneous  'I’racts,  in  whicli  his  resulting; 
fona'il«  ire.  made  to  ao;ree  with  tliose  of  that  admirable  iiiathe- 
matieian.  Mr  llrid^e’s  solution  is  now  correct ;  tlioii|;h,  we  ap- 
prrluMul,  he  inii^ht  still  h  ive  amended  it.  had  he  consulted  the 
^>liitions  of  iMr.  Ivory  and  3lr.  Ha/dey,  in  Nos.  111.  and  IX.  of 
l^VDOurn’s  Repository.  Resides  these  altentions,  the  Author 
lias  ij;jven  one  in  the  title!  of  the  work,  which,  coiiform.iidy  to 
cur  suij'^estion,  he  now  deimminates  mecliJinicH,  \\  e  are  per- 
Miail  d  til  it  this  (lenlleman  would  have  still  more  improved  his 
pertonn  nice,  had  he  attended  to  our  other  hints.  Rut  even  as 
it  is,  the  work  is  valuable;  and  w(‘  trust  its  success  will  stimu- 
lue  Mr.  Rrid«e  to  exertion  in  other  branches  of  mixed  mathe¬ 
matics. 


Art.  XI.  Eighth  Repori  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution, 
read  at  the  Atmuol  GcMicral  Meetio"  on  the  23d  of  March,  I81+. 
To  which  arc  added,  an  Appendix,  and  a  List  of  Subscribers,  8vo. 
pp.90.  Pricers.  Hatcliard,  I8li. 

Y  brief  explanatory  notice  itidicates  the  causes  which  have 
withheld  the  ])ui)lication  of  this  Report,  till  a  time  ap- 
proacnini^  the  period  wlien,  iii  n»«^ular  course,  the  ninth  will  be 
made.  'Fhe  delay  is  attrilmted  chiefly  to  that  multiplicity  of 
occupation  broui^ht  on  the  Directors  of  this  active  and  impor¬ 
tant  association,  in  conseipience  of  that  most  flai^rant  scandal 
of  diplomacy,  the  article  r(‘spectin"  the  Slave  Trade  in  the 
treaty  of  ])eace  with  I' ranee.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  lateness  of  publication,  to  insert  a  variety  of  particulars  be- 
longine;  to  the  subseipient  year. 

I'he  Report  will  be  h»ss  gri-aiifyincp^  we  fear,  than  any  of  the 
former  ones.  It  is,  substantially,  a  inelancboly  illustration  of 
the  prodigious  dillieiilty  that  there  is  in  etfectin^any  considerable 
amendment  in  the  moral  state  of  this  world  ;  and  of  the  oppro- 
hrious  fact,  that  such  an  objeid  is  amon^  the  very  last  things  to 
"hich  the  chief  possessors  of  power  among  the  human  race  can 
he  induced  to  lend  their  aid.  VV  e  have  here  a  repetition  of  the 
^tdcinent,  and,  in  a  tone  of  diminishln^hope,'’of  the  total  inef- 
licacy  of  the  representations  continued  to  be  made  by  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Institution,  to  the  holders  of  power  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  relative  to  the  very  urgent  importance  of  bringing  the 
Portuguese  government — not  to  an  abolition  of  the  trade,  that 
IS  now  tar  too  ambitious  an  achievement  for  England  to  think 
pf— but  to  some  detinitive  interpretation  of  the  notorious  article 
in  our  Treat v  of  Alliance  with  that  state. 
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If  the  indulgence  so  kindly  conceded  to  the  PortucfUfsc 
statesmen,  of  a  diihioiis  iiieunin^’  in  tne  terms  of  that  article 
yvas  so  conceded  in  the  presumption  that,  after  they  snould 
liave  freely  availed  themselves  of  it  for  a  year  or  two,  they 
might  be  wheedled  or  lectured  into  a  surrender  of  the  .  dvau- 
tage,  there  never  was  a  grosser  miscalculation.  As  might  have 
been  foreseen,  they  hold  it  fast,  in  easy  contempt  of  common 
places  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  which  they  know  no  reason 
why  they  should  pay  the  smallest  attention.  Amt  then  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  tlie  slightest  hint  beyond  this  st)Ie  of  ptrsuasioii,  to 
make  the  remotest  allusion  to  the  argument  of  power,  it'  would 
boas  much  as  the  existence  of  a  state  like  England  is  worth, 
to  hazard  such  an  inuendo  to  a  state  like  Portugal  or  Brazil, — 
es|)ecially  as  England  owes  the  preservation  of  that  very  exist¬ 
ence  through  the  late  dreadful  political  storms,  to  the  generous 
aid  of  that  faithful  and  invincible  ally  ! 

Meanwhile  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  how  this  well-contrived 
uncertainty  must  perplex  and  cripple  the  exertions  for  carrying 
into  full  effect  our  own  abolition  laws. 

‘  A  very  considerable  Slave  Trade,  carried  on  under  the  Portu- 
guese  flag,  still  exists  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  This  trade 
has  been  partially  restrained  by  the  vigilance  of  our  cruizers;  but 
tlieir  exertions  in  this  line  of  service  have  been  materially  impeded 
by  the  uncertainty  which  still  prevails  respecting  the  real  import 
of  that  article  in  the  Treaty  with  Portugal,  which  stipulates  for  the 
limitation  of  the  Portuguese  Slave  Trade  to  places  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  actually  under  the  dominion  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal.  A 
number  of  appeals  from  the  sentence  of  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  of 
Sierra  Leone,  involving  this  momentous  question,  are  now  before 
the  Lords  of  Appeal  ;  and  on  their  decision  it  w  ill  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  depend,  whether  the  Portuguese  Slave  Trade  shall  henceforth 
be  contined  within  the  narrow'  limits  of  their  African  Settlements,  or 
whether  it  shall  again  spread  its  fearful  ravages,  without  restraint, 
along  the  whole  range  of  tlie  African  Coast.* 

No  one  will  bo  malicious  enough  to  surmise  (hat  (he  benefits 
of  all  these  law  proceedings,  foreseen  as  a  natural  conseqiicuce 
of  the  indefinite  Article,  could  have  any  influence  in  tlie  forma¬ 
tion  of  it.  But  certainly  it  will  innocently  recall  to  many  peo¬ 
ple’s  recollection  the  old  proverb,  It  is  a  bad  wind  that  blows 
nobody  any  good. 

The  next  thing  that  has  given  a  gloomy  cast  to  this  Report, 
taken  with  its  additions  included, is  the  portentous enoiinity  that 
has  arisen  since  the  time  of  the  General  Meeting,  and  has 
turned  to  blackness  those  prospects  which,  in  several  of  the 
earlier  Reports,  were  hailed  as  so  delightfully  dav^uing  over 
Africa.  If  the  Institution  does  not  number  among  its  member'^ 
or  officers  any  person  implicated  in  the  gratuitous  guilt,  there 
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groat  cause  to  admire  the  selt-government  by  which  the 
Directors  have  retrained  from  a  language  of  unlimited  severity 
ami  indignation. 

There  are  probably  in  the  annals  of  time  extremely  few  in¬ 
stances  so  signal  oi  the  power  or  principle  of  evil  watching  a 
^paihI  crisis,  and  striking  in  with  exquisite  precision  and  mag- 
aitieent  triumph.  It  was  really  so  mighty  an  achievement,  that 
it  would  seem  too  much  mischief  for  human  agents,  on  any  fair 
principle  of  proportion  to  effect.  When  they  reflect  on  the  in  • 
infinity  ot  crimes  and  miseries  that  will  result  from  their  act ; 
when  they  reflect,  that  by  one  decision  of  their  will,  by  one  dip¬ 
ping  of  the  pen  in  ink,  misery  and  desolation  are  about  to  be 
mattered  over  unmeasured  s})aces  of  the  globe ;  atllicting  be¬ 
yond  reuicdy  or  hope,  unknown  and  countless  multitudes  of  the 
human  race  ;  what  an  eflicacious  resource  against  the  rigorous 
castigations  of  conscience  will  otfer  itself  in  the  suggestion  that 
evil  is  the  element  of  this  world,  and  the  predominant  quality  of 
man;  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  grand  general  power  above 
them,  acting  by  innumerable  servile  instruments,  that  is  accom¬ 
plishing  these  dreadful  and  immense  effects  ! 

As  to  any  check  from  a  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  retribution,  we  strongly  fear  there  is  no  legend  of  the 
most  antiquated  superstition,  more  powerless  than  this  sugges¬ 
tion  on  the  minds  of  such  persons  as  those  who  are  now  stand- 
iug  accountable  for  the  removal  of  one  of  the  most  enormous 
uboininations  that  ever  plagued  the  earth. 

All  the  while,  however,  there  remains  the  humble  common¬ 
place,  that  such  an  event  will  come. 

We  have  assumed  without  scruple  or  qualification,  and  we 
bat  concur  in  the  general  conviction  in  assuming,  that  the 
‘agreement  and  sanction  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  the 
Kreiieh  Slave  Trade,  Avas  altogether  without  necessity,  for 
there  was  the  most  comjilete  powTr,  as  well  as  the  happiest 
opportunity,  of  putting  a  decisive  final  negative  on  its  renewal. 
There  have  been  but  few,  and  feeble,  and  shrinking  attempts  to 
umintaiu  the  contrary.  The  plain,  notorious  state  of  France  as 
apolitical  power,  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made,  apjieals  irre¬ 
sistibly  to  the  understanding  of  every  honest  man.  It  is  then 
such  a  mortification  as  ])liilanthropists  can  hardly  ever  again  he 
reduced  to  feel,  to  see  in  a-verv  .  consider'ahle  measure  uudoiic, 
bus  coolly,  gratuitously,  and  in  a  moment,  the  results  of  the 
zealous,  comprehensive,  and  indefatigable  labours  of  so  many 
past  years, — and  to  see  virtually  done  by  the  same  act,  a  mass 
f'f  ini(iuity  never  to  be  repaired,  and,  in  all  probability,  to  be 
indefinitely  prolonged. 

A  large  portion  of  the  pamphlet  is  occupied  with  an  account 
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of  the  proceedings  which  the  Directors  of  the  Institution  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  adopt  as  soon  as  the  piihlication  oi 
the  treaty  of  Paris  made  known  to  what  purpose  the  Africans 
had  been  recollected  by  the  liberators  of  Europe.  The  most 
prompt  exertions  were  made,  and  on  the  widest  scale,  to  rouse 
once  more  the  public  mind  of  this  country  to  a  manifestation  of 
opinion  in  petitions  to  tlie  lei*;islature.  The  Institution  was  also 
active  in  incitins^  the  addresses  which  were  made  on  the  subject 
to  the  Regent,  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  entreating  that 
a  stand  might  at  last  be  made,  if  possible,  in  favour  of  huma* 
nity,  at  the  approaching  Congress  at  Vienna.  To  these  ad¬ 
dresses  it  is  recorded  that  the  most  gracious  answers  of  royal 
assurance  were  made.  The  circumstance  had  necessarily  a  very 
animating  efft^ct,  because  similar  assurances  had  been  graciously 
vouchsafed  in  ansvver  to  the  addresses  which  both  Houses  had 
presented  not  many  weeks  before,  pending  the  negotiation  with 
France,  entreating  that  an  effectual  effort  might  be  made  foi 
Africa  in  that  negotiation.  Still,  however,  it  was  inevitable  to 
see  that  the  grand  op|)ortunity  was  gone  by  ;  and  after  the  very 
temporary  exliilaration  from  the  cause  just  mentioned  was  past, 
it  is  ]irobable  that  no  one  did  seriously  expect  that  any  thiiiy; 
would  be  eflccted  at  Vienna,  however  disposed  our  credulous 
multitudes  might  be  to  entertain  a  much  more  favourable  opinion 
of  the  leading  actors  that  were  to  be  there,  than  has  been  since 
Justified  by  the  quality,  as  far  as  yet  known,  of  their  tedious  per¬ 
formance.  That  was  to  be  a  meeting  at  wdiicli  F ranee  would 
be  no  longer  in  the  attitude  of  asking  mercy  ;  and  w  hen,  e\h\ 
had  she  set  no  value  on  the  Slave  Trade  for  itself,  her  pride 
would  be  resolute  to  retain  every  thing  that  could  testify  that  she 
had  been  strong  enough  in  her  fall  to  stipulate  with  her  cou- 
t|uerors.  And  then  for  the  other  powers  about  to  be  assembled, 
ic  could  not  in  soberness  but  be  acknowledged  that  there  were  no 
such  symptoms  tending  to  authorize  a  hope  or  a  dream  that  a 
number  of  rival  military  monarchs,  assembled  to  adjust  and  take 
their  respective  wages  for  what  they  all  regarded  as  their  very 
best  piece  of  work,  should  be  disj)osed  to  think  so  far  away  from 
the  business  of  the  occasion  as  the  rights  of  some  barbarous 
tribes  of  black  men  in  Africa.  We  need  not  observe  wbat  an 
aggravated  completeness  of  despondency  would  have  been  felt 
by  all  that  joined  in  petitions  and  addresses,  hiid  it  been  possible 
to  foresee  w  hat  a  perfectly  determined  principle  of  ambition,  too 
eagerly  rapacious  even  for  an  attempt  at  hypocrisy,  w  as  to  ac¬ 
tuate,  at  this  august  Congress',  the  mij^ity  ^)Otentates,  several  of 
w  hom  were  thus  to  shew  with  what  excellent  judgement  of  cha¬ 
racter  they  had  been  almost  idolized  in  this  country. 

ISeTerthcloes,  it  was  well  to  hate  tb«  public  mind  excited  to 
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tiic  utmost  on  the  occasion.  There  is  no  one  just  principle,  not 
even  that  \vhich  emanates  in  maledictions  on  the  Slave  Trade,  so 
absolutely  fixed  in  the  habitual  feeling  of  the  community  as  that 
it  is  no  longer  desirable  to  seize  all  occasions  for  giving  it  a 
deeper  hold  and  an  animated  exercise ;  and  if  in  this  fresh  excite¬ 
ment  it  should  burst  forth  in  indignant  expressions  against  those 
who  have  trifled  with  it,  compromised  it,  betrayed  it,  wc  know  no 
obstruction  that  can  rightfully  be  put  to  this  direction  of  its  ani¬ 
mosity.  Again,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  nations  to  be  led  to  dwell 
attentively  on  the  most  striking  proofs  that  the  way  tc  secure  the 
accomplishment  of  any  important  improvements  in  the  vrorld, 
must  be  just  the  opposite  to  a  thoughtless,  superstitious  confi¬ 
dence  in  men.  Perhaps  it  is  just  possible,  besides,  that  such  a 
universal  display  of  national  opinion  and  feeling,  may  have  some 
very  slight  influence  on  other  nations,  in  the  way  of  exciting  at¬ 
tention,  and  at  least  some  doubts  favourable  to  the  cause  of  jus¬ 
tice.  And  also,  it  is  well  worth  wliile  for  a  nation  to  stand  forth 
ia  this  way  to  rescue  itself,  in  some  measure,  in  the  view  of  the 
civilized  world,  from  the  dishonour  in  which  the  deeds  of  the 
persons  managing  its  ailairs  may  otherwise  sink  its  character. 

Oil  the  whole,  it  is,  at  present,  with  a  strangely  inauspicious 
aspect  that  the  Christian  world,  as  it  is  called,  looks  towards 
Africa ;  an  aspect  in  which  tlie  expressions  of  languor  after  a 
long  riot  in  ravage  and  blood  seem  to  demand,  for  mere  stimulus, 
a  renewal  of  the  amusements  of  death  in  another  place,  and  a  less 
haiardoiis  form.  This  great  monster  is  heard  uttering  in  inter¬ 
mingled  sentences,  creeds,  and  professions  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  charity,  and  orders  for  ambushes,  midnight  assaults,  burn- 
iogs,  and  assassinations.  It  maintains  a  temple  for  two  reli¬ 
gions,  and  laughs  to  hear  it  said  that  the  true  God  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  worship  which  he  is  expected  to  share  with  iVloloch. 

The  summary  of  the  case  is,  that  Portugal  carries  on  the  trade 
in  a  spirit  that  disdains  even  to  agree  to  a  definite  interpretation 
of  the  article  in  which  the  local  extent  had  been  preteudedly 
limited — that  Spain  will  do  as  much  in  the  trade  as  her  exhausted 
means  will  permit — that  France,  with  very  large  and  growing 
means,  is  eager  to  return  to  it,  and  with  great  contempt,  beyond 
all  doubt,  of  the  fancied  authority  of  the  paper  restriction  to  five 
years’  duration — and  that,  while  these  powers  are  prosecuting 
the  business  unrestrained,  ho  possible  vigilance -of4he  friends  of 
Africa  can  prevent  English  and  American  property  and  enter¬ 
prise  from  being  largely  embarked  in  the  concern.  Another 
rircuinstance  is  to  be  added  : 

/  It  is  painful,’  say  the  Directors  of  the  Institution,  *  to  commu- 
mcate  to  the  Meeting,  that  there  is  too  much  reason  for  believing 
that  a  considerable  traffic  in  slaves  still  exists  on  the  North  Coast  of 
Africa ;  whither  it  would  seem  that  considerable  numbers  are  brought 
for  sale  from  the  interior,  and  thence  exported  chiefly  to  the  islands 
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and  the  opposite  continent  of  Europe.  It  appears  too,  that  in  Tunis  } 
and  Tripoly,  and  the  towns  of  Egypt,  there  are  regular  Slave  mar-  I 
kets,  where  men,  women,  and  chUdren,  are  sold  at  very  low  ! 
prices.*  p.  9. 

In  the  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  however,  there  are 
circumstances  of  considerable  alleviation  ;  and  among  these  the 
activity  of  our  cruizers  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  distinction. 
One  of  the  documents  in  the  Appendix—*  Return  of  all  Ships 

*  and  Vessels  brought  into  any  Port  in  the  Colonies  of  Great  : 
‘  Britain,  and  condemned  therein,  under  any  of  the  Acts  for  the  : 

*  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,*  would  be  highly  gratifying  by  its 
great  number,  if  that  circumstaime  did  not  at  the  same  time  shew 
the  wide  extent  to  which  the  iniquity  has  ventured  beyond  iu 
legitimated  boundaries,  and  suggest,  by  proportion,  what  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  transgressors  have  most  probably  escaped  ;  especially 
as  the  Directors  have  still  to  repeat  the  complaint  which  they 
have  constantly  had  cause  to  make,  of  the  very  deficient  number 
cf  cruizers  appointed  to  the  service  from  a  prodigious  navy,  by  a 
zealous  abolition  government. 

The  decided  and  complete  renunciation  of  the  traffic  by  the 
government  of  Holland,  is  a  fact  of  very  material  consequence 
to  the  cause. 

An  eminently  important  and  gratifying  circumstance,  is  (he  i 
abolition  by  the  National  Congress  of  Chili,  in  October,  ISll ; 
and  by  the  ‘Provisional  Executive  Power  of  the  United  Pro- 

*  vinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,’  decreed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  i 
May,  1812.  This  decree  was  followed  by  two  others,  one  dated 
F’ebruary,  1813,  declaring  all  children  born  after  the  31st  of  j 
January,  1813,  to  be  absolutely  free  :  and  a  second,  a  few  weeks  | 
later,  prescribing  regulations  for  educating  this  young  black  race 
of  freemen,  and  appointing  a  provision  for  them  on  their  coming 
to  maturity.  This  decree  comprises  more  than  twenty  articles, 
and  bears  evidence  of  much  thought  and  sincere  solicitude  on 

.  the  subject. 

It  is  exceedingly  pleasing  to  see  these  revolutionary  states 
giving  such  a  proof  that  they  deserve  to  be  free;  and  signalizing 
the  commencement  of  that  independence  in  which  they  will  soon 
he  joined  by  every  thing  that  has  been  denominated  Spanhk 
America,  by  a  generous  deed  so  far  above  the  ambition  of  the 
wretched  monarchy  of  which  they  had  been  the  vassals. 

T'hough  not  w  ithin  the  scope  of  the  statements  of  the  Report, 
another  source  of  animated  and  really  sublime  gratification  b 
found  in  the  resolute,  powerful,  and  warlike  attitude  of  the  people 
of  St.  Domingo.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Frencu 
government  is  determined  to  expend  an  army  iu  revenge  of  tb»* 
defiance,  and  iu  the  attempt  to  reduce  those  courageous, 
elated,  and  indignant  islanders  to  a  quiet  and  grateful  accep* 
tauce  of  the  31ost  Christian  economy  of  whips  and  chains;  bKi 
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thf*rt?  can,  if  such  be  the  determination,  be  no  kind  of  doubt  as  to 
the  situation  in  v/hich  that  army  and  those  islanders  will  res¬ 
pectively  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  conflict.  It  is  needless  to 
observe  how  much  the  independence— should  we  not  say  the 
successful  rebellion  r  —  of  this  ^reat  island,  will  contribute  to 
blast  tlie  ho])cs  of  a  number  of  the  French  traders  who  were  so 
pateful  to  our  peace- negotiators  for  the  prospect  of  deriving* 
speedy  wealth  from  African  blood. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  finances  of  the  Institution 
have  been  reduced  in  an  unprecedented  degree,  by  the  very  great 
ami  well  applied  expenses  of  their  exertions  to  excite  the  spirit  c»t* 
this  country  to  universal  declaration  of  an  opinion  they  had 
liale  dreamed  they  shculd  ever  again  have  occasion  to  express. 
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\*  Gcutlemen  and  Publishers  tvJio  have  tvorks  in  the  press,  •will  oblige 
the  Conduetdrs  of  the  Eclfxtic  Rf.view,  by  sending  Information 
(post  paid  J  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^ 
consistent  with  its  plan. 


That  vnliiable  work  which  was  pub- 
i>hc(i  in  1777,  by  the  Lite*  Dr.  Gibbons, 
under  the  title  ot  “  Meinoirs  of  eini- 
V'litly  I*. oils  VVoirirn,”  ami  a^a'in  ic- 
united  in  1804,  wilh  thu  addition  of 
H'vptal  ii  w  Lives',  ib  now  in  its  pr»»^ro.^;t 
fliKm;jii  the  pre>s.  The  oiislnal  work 
will  be  carefully  corrtett  d  in  this  new 
ediiion  j  the  memoirs  annexed  in  the 
■■rpriur  of  it  will  be  retained,  an! 
a  now  volume  will  be  added  con- 
laiiiirj  awCOunts  of  pious  .and  ce- 
lji)rat..d  Feiiiales  most  of  wlioui  have 
died  wifliin  a  few  years  past.  The 
"hole  will  be  comprised  in  3  vol<. 
Svo.  rmhellishcrl  with  eighteen  por- 
’.raiit  elegantly  engraved  by  Hopwood, 
2ufi  edited  by  the  R-  v.  S.  Kurder,  M.  A. 
lecturer  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
treet. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hull  has  in  the  press, 
-  D:srourse  entitled  “  the  doctrine  of 
uteneraenr,  an  essential  part  of  the 
Christian  System.” 

lathe  press  in  2 vols,  ICino.  Paris 
Chit-chat ;  or  a  view  of  the  society, 
i^aancrs,  customs,  literature,  and 
^Diiscmcnts  of  t?ie  Parisians  ;  being 


a  translation  of  “  Gillaume  le  Franc 
l*arleur,’*  and  a  sequel  to  L’Hermile  de 
la  t'liaussfec  d’Autin. 

Mr.  Hanhnry’s  edition  of  “  Extracts 
from  the  Diary,  Meditations, and  Letters 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  of  Kidder* 
minster,”  With  numerous  additions  from 
the  .nuthoi’s  short-hand  and  other  ma- 
rusevipts,  is  expected  to  appiear  early 
in  the  next  month. 

Mr.  Parkfc«,  the  author  of  the  “  Che¬ 
mical  Catechism,”  has  now- in  the 
press,  a  S<  ri'*s  of  Chemical  Essay-', 
whicli  he  designs  to  publish  in  four 
pocket  volumes  ;  including  a  variety  of 
explanatory  note's  and  a  copious  Index. 
These  Essays  ore  written  in  a  familiar 
style,  «o  as. to  suR  those  readers  who 
arc  not  yet  proficients  in  Chemicjl 
Science;  and  they  embrace  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  curious  and  interesting  subjects 
in  the  economy  of  nature  as  well  as  on 
some  of  the  most  important  manufactures 
of  this  country.  The  work  will  be  i!- 
lustrated  with  more  than  twenty  copjier 
plate  engravings’  and  all  from  original 
rfrawings,  either  of  new  Chemical  ap¬ 
paratus)  or  of  the  improved  machinery 
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now  emplovffl  in  rospootive  manu- 
fflctnrofc  of  which  the  author  has  d 
in  these  Kssays.  The  whoU  is*  in  con- 
s:«k  rahh*  forw anioese,  ami  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  end  of 
March,  oi  Ix  ^innine  of  April. 

Anew  edition  of  Mr. Taylor’s Ohosts, 
w  ill  appear  iit  the  r'ourse  of  the  present 
month,  with  the  addttion  of  many  new 
and  VI  ry  curious  stories. 

Mr.  W.  Y.  Ottlcy  has  in  the  puss 
in  one  volume  4to.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  origin  and  tarly  History  of  I'.n- 
erravine  on  (.'opp<  r  and  on  Wood,  w  ith 
cn  account  of  the  most  ancient  Kiigra- 
vei>  and  their  Works,  Irom  the  earliest 
period  to  the  rnidlle  of  the  Sixternth 
Oijtury  ;  coinpnsiiu  t>hst  rvations  on 
some  of  the  fir.vt  books  ornamented  with 
W’oivi-euts. 

A  singular  work  on  Occult  Thdoso- 
phy  will  be  published  in  a  very  lew 
w(  cks.  It  will  .nclude  the  lives  of  all 
the  ancient  .'Mchemystical  Philosophers, 
ri  Ci  itical  catalogue  of  their  w  r  tings  and 
n  H  l(‘ction  of  the  most  celebrated  trea¬ 
tises  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Hermetic  art. 

An  authentic  Narrative  of  the  In- 
vasion  of  Fiance  in  1814,  including 
the  llistoiy  of  the  KesToration  will 
shortly  appear  from  the  pen  of  M.  IX* 
!Bcauctiainp,  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Wai  of  La  Vc  ndeel 

In  a  h  w  days  w  ill  be  published  the 
Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton,  they  an* 
craw-n  fir.m  original  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  comprise  many  new  and  au¬ 
thentic  anecdotes  of  various  distinguish¬ 
ed  Ptrsonages;  among  whom  aie  the 
King  uml  Quc»  n  of  Sicily  ;  Sir  AVilliam 
Hamilton  ;  the  late  Lord  and  the  pre- 
st  nt  Karl  Nelsiai ;  the  Earl  of  Bristol  3 
llie  Hnkroi  Qiicenstx^rrv ,  &c.  ^c. 

Mr.  James  Wyld  has  neaily  ready 
for  publication,  a  mw  map  of  the 
world  exhiluting  ut  one  view  the  po- 
pulatiou,  civilizaiioD>  and  religion,  of 
each  country.  It  will  be  pr.nied  on 
one  large  sheet  oi  CVilumhia. 

Spe<M:iiy  will  be  pubh.shed  the  claims 
of  the  Established  Chuich,  considered 
as  an  Apostolical  Imiitution,  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  an  authorised  iuUrpreter  o." 
Holy  Scripture. 

Early  next  Spring  will  be  published 
Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poeiica  ;  or,  a  des¬ 
criptive  catalogue  of  a  siiii'ularly  rare 
and  nch  colleclion  of  Old  English 
J‘oetry :  illustrated  by  occasional  ex¬ 
tracts,  with  notes  critical  and  biogra- 
j>hical. 

JJ: .  George  Cooke,  miidbtei  of  Lav  • 


rcncc  Kirk,  will  speedily  publish 
5  voU,8vo.  the  IliMory  of  the  Churc: 
ef  Scotland,  from  the  est.iblishmcnt  tf 
the  Uefvunialiou  till  the  llevoliuioii;  i|. 
lustraling  a  most  interesting  P(  riod  oi 
the  H.sioiyof  Pritair. 

Speedily  is  tXjccUd  to  appear, 
The  Journal  of  a  Four  and  Rosidence 
in  Or* at  B.  lai  iluring  the  years  ISlO 
and  1811.  By  a  French  Traveller. 
\Vith  remarks  on  t  ♦  Oountrv,  its  Art? 
Literatur*,  atui  p.  itics  ;  nnd  on  the 
manners  and  cuviojn''Of  its  Iiih.'ibit.int«. 
C  vuls.  8vo.  w;th  luuiMions  engrarinr*. 

'File  N..ti\v  iriih  a  Munurial  in  bt- 
hall  of  the  Native  Irish  with  a  view  t*v 
their  impsovtiHut  in  iiio  al  and  rrlix'iou?. 
knowledge,  through  the  in<‘<iiuin  of  their 
own  [.angua;:.  is  tiow’  tn  the  pn  sv,  and 
will  be  publ  shed  io  the  comse  o‘  this 
p.a*stiit  iiuuiih,  byChrislopher  Anderson, 
Fdiubifn;!).  Th's  u.cmorual  includes  i 
stateiueul  of  what  h.as  heen  doup  tc* 
wants  the  instruction  of  this  infeiesimc 
class  ol  people,  by  moans  of  their 
own  ancient  Language,  from  the  (aili- 
Cat  to  the  pi rsent  rinus.  An  account 
of  the  transl.Tti.m,  and  priming,  and 
circulation  ot  ihe  sacied  Sciiplures  ia 
Irish.  The|latcst  calculations,  V  th  re¬ 
gard  to  the  prevalence  oftlds  l.mguapr, 
and  the  extent  of  the  population,  t; 
whom  it  is  vernacular.  An'Wcrs  to  th* 
most  pljusil)le  obieclions  against  r.$ 
being  tj<ught  ystcmatieally  in  Sclioch, 
like  the  othci  dialects  of  the  Knitec 
Kingdom.  A  plan  is  propoMd,  and 
to  procctd  in  its  suppojt,  various  en¬ 
couragements  focn  .'ed  on  ffl  't-?,  ar^ 
brought  torward,  a  variety  of  parl- 
cuiars  are  incidentally  mentioned,  vit.'J 
rtspect  to  t],c  other  dialects  of  tfe 
Celtic  or  Ibeiian  I.aneuage,  wlicther 
those  spoken  in  Briiain,  e  g.  tie 
"Welch,  the  Gaelic  .ond  the  Manks,  or 
on  the  Continent,  as  the  Bas  Bre¬ 
tagne  or  Armoiican,  the  Basques  aoc 
the  "Waidensiau. 

Missionary  Travels  in  South  Africa, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  a  second 
idiiion  will  go  to  pre-s  immediately, 
the  first  edition  of  15(V)  copies  srnal. 
paper  having  been  sukl  on  the  day  o' 
publication,  a  few  Copies  large  papv: 
may  be  had. 

A  Ndv’cI  in  three  laigc  Volumes,  !»'’ 
Mrs.  Penchard  of  launton,  author 
the  Blind  Child,  ilcc.  is  in  the  press. 

Captain  Tuckey’s  Maritime 
graphy  will  be  published  early  n. 
March. 

A  biuall  vduiiii.  of  tjeiirs  ur.u  Fw.!!' , 


Silect  Literary 

)v  of  Imlia  Army, 

.finally  published  at  Calcutta,  is  in 

A  work  in  octavo  on  tbo  duties  ot  the 
rrno;al)lf  ('ompiny’s  Civil  Servants, 

V  A.  F.  d'ytler,  *Ks<p  son  uf  Ivud 
Vo*Ki  .ou>lpe,is  ili  the  press, 

M  -IS  '^nn  lall  s  Syiui»*>lical  His’ory  of 
r.nd  '•>  1  »  '  f^nai  to,  w  ill  bi?  published 
,'srh  '0  tpril  ooinplcte;  cinbeHisb<»l 

»iih  '<»  >,'ei  -|»lat«  s. 

P'i'  keti  i>  about  tt>  publish  an 
H>t»MMl  Nowl  entitled  “Warwick 
Oastle.” 

Mr.  (i amble,  antlior  of  Sar>li<‘M, 
C*»araoter's  tic  ."ket'  brs  of  Irelaiul,  vScc. 

•  ilUhort  y  ]>nb!ish  a  n(w  Novil  eii- 
♦'tletl  “  linwaitl.” 

r.-t  liam 'nlai  V  l*<>rtraiis,  or  Sketrhei 
.f  the  Publie  Charactrr  oi  so  lu  o»'  ttie 
iTjOst  di^tinuuisht  d  Speakers  in  the 
HoU'C  of  Commons,  originally  piinted 
.n  the  Eva  miner. 

The  Theoloiiical  Woiks  of  Jamrs 
ArminiiM.  O.  1).  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  Cn  vers  ty  of  Leyden. 

Miseellaneous  Porin'*  by  John  Pyron, 
M.  A.  E.R.S.  w.th  ‘Oine  account  of 
his  Life. 

Mr,  Leicb  Tlnnt  hisinst  published  a 
Mask  entitled,  “  The  D  scent  ot  Li* 
bertv,*’  to  which  is  pit  fixed  an  account 
of  the  Nature  of  Masks. 

The  White  lb)e  ol  Kylstone,  or  the 
fate  of  the  Norton*:,  a  Poem.  By 
Mr.  Win.  Wonisworth,  will  appear 
(irly  in  April,  in  on  volume  quarto. 

Charlemagne;  or,  the  Clinreh  Di*- 
livered,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Twenty -four 
Canvos.  Bv  l.oeien  Fionaparte,  iiiem* 
f  of  the  institute  of  France,  &C.  &»*. 

tr.tnslatt  d  into  English  Verse.  By 
’he  Kev.  Samuel  Butler,  1).  D.,  ami  the 
‘'•V.  Francis  H  trli^on,  A.  M.,  will  be 
ji’blished  on  the  4th  of  March. 

Early  in  March  will  appear,  f.cttf.rs 
i.oin  a  Mediral  Ofliccr  attached  to  the 
inny,  under  the  command  of  Field 
Marshal  the  Duke  of  WelEnistton,  dii- 
nn?  the  Campaigns  of  l8lvJ,  18 13, and 
'•Si4  ;  addresserl  fo  a  friend  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  one  voluiiie,  octavo,  with"  a 
^ap. 

Irilheconisc  of  the  present  month, 
*he  following  Works  will  afipi  or,  His- 
•Vire  dcs  Consjiirations  formec  contre 
■’lapolcon  Bonaparte,  th  puis  ny", 
uiKju’eii  1814,  ou  Chionique  Secrete  de 
trance  et  d’ilalie  Uepui*  la  Creation  dc 
Repuhlique  Cisalpine  jusqu’a  la  chute 
Tyrnn  Corse.  Publiec  par  lo  Cou- 
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sell  dfs  Conjures  des  deux  pays,  in  three 
volume^,  octavo, 

Al.«o,  IIi»toire  dos  Societes  seerMes  do 
i*Aim4eetdex  Conspirations  Militair^s 
qui  out  cn  ponrOblei  la  Destruction  du 
Goiiveruf  inrnt  de  Bonaparte,  in  one  vo- 
luiiie,  oct.ivo. 

Di.  Holland’s  Tiari  D  in  the  Ionian 
Isles.  Ml  \lhunia,  Thessaly,  and  Greece, 
in  181‘2  .and  18l3.  Together  witli  an 
account  of  a  residerv  e  at  Joaiinma,  the 
c.'pt.il.nnd  court  of  Ab  Pasha;  and 
with  a  more  cursor  V  sketch  of  a  route 
throMgh  Alt  ca,  the  Morp.i,  &c.,  in  one. 
volnmi  quaito,  illustr  oed  by  a  map  nud 
other  ensravincs,  lia»e  been  iinavoid- 
ab!y  tlclnye*!,  hilt  they  are  exp»  cted  to 
he  leady  by  the  htli  of  the  present 
month. 

A  Visit  to  Paris,  in  1314  ;  being  .a 
Review  of  the  Moral,  Pelit  cal,  fnteileC' 
tiial,  and  Social  Condition  of  the  French 
Capital :  including  tiesrriptivc  Skr  tchci* 
of  the  Pnhl  c  Bn.Miii’US,  and  the  Monn* 
ments  of  Art  w  hich  t  contains ;  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Efi' cts  «»f  th^^se  great 
Works  and  the  Insiitotions  of  Paris  on 
the  naMoiia)  "'astf  and  riiinking  ;  Ob- 
s<rv  ii!ons  on  th»  M  innersof  the  various 
C  as'*es  of  tsSo  *  'y;  on  it**  Rulers  and 
Puhlie  iMtn  ;  on  its  Potiiied  Opinions; 
on  tlie  IIP  sent  State  of  Frem  h  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  on  the  Prnnatic  Re  presen  • 
tations  in  the  French  Metropols.  By 
.Tohn  Scott,  I'diior  of  the  Champion,  a 
lymdon  Weekly  Political  and  Literary 
Journal.  Is  nearly  ready  for  Publica¬ 
tion,  in  one  volume,  octavo. 

Guy  Mani.erins:,  or  the  Astrologer, 
by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  aopear  this  month,  in  three  vo¬ 
lumes,  ICmo. 

Systematic  Education,  or  Elemen¬ 
tary  Instruction,  in  the  various  Depart¬ 
ments  of  L't^'ratll^•e  and  Science,  with 
Practical  Rules  for  studying  each 
Branch  of  Useful  Knowledge.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Shephird,  the  Rev.  I.ant 
(iarpenter,  LL.  D.  and  the  Rev,  J. 
Joyce.  Will  appear  in  March,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo,  with  plates,  by 
T.owry. -  _ 

A  Prospcctn.s  has  Fern*  circulated  of 
the  PiincipU'S  of  Surgery,  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  Wounds,  UU  ers,  and  Fistula.s  ; 
Aticursm  and  Wounde  i  Arteries  ; 
Eractiires  of  the  Limb>,  and  tlie  Du¬ 
ties  of  tiie  Military  and  Hospital  Sur¬ 
geon.  Also, 

A  System  of  .Surgical  Operation?, 
containing  the  Principicb  of  Surgery,  • 
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thry  relatr  to  Sorpical  Disoayes  and 
Operation*; :  and  a  Serif-s  of  Ca«e<-, 
oalcniated  to  illnstrjit*'  chiefly  the  l>oc- 
trine  of  Tumonrs,  and  other  'rre^ilar 
pirt»;of  Sortroiy’ ;  and  to  instnict  the 
yonne  Stireeon  how  to  form  hi«  Proj;^- 
nostics  and  to  plan  his  Operation?.  By 
John  Pel),  Snrpron.  To  hr  completed 
in  Tne*r<‘  M«>nth!y  Parts,  illiutr.otrd 
by  One  Fond  rd  and  Sivty  Plates, 
T»>any  of  which  m-llbr  beautifully  co¬ 
lon  rr^. 

Poems,  inclnding  l.yrical  Ballads, 
and  Miscel!anfO«»s  Piec**?,  with  Addi¬ 
tion^.  By  Mr.  Wordsworth,  will  f!;ortIy 
appear,  in  two  volnmes,  octavo. 

The  Bnllantynes  of  Edinbnrch.  have 
nearly  eomp’oted  the  octavo  edition,  of 
the  Lord  o*  the  Ules. 

The  s*  cond  e<)ition  of  Mr.  Southey's 
Koilertck.  the  1  avt  of  the  CJoths,  and  a 
^et»  edition  of  Mr.  SotitheVs  Poems, 
inctndinu  f^e  Metrical  Tales  and  some 
Pieces  never  hefor<*  pnblished,  in  three 
vnlunies,  foolscap,  octavo 

A  second  edition  of  a  New  Covering  to 


theVeUet  Cushion,  with  a  Ptcfarc  is 
jnst  read5\ 

Parts  13  and  14  of  Boothroyd’s  Hf. 
brew  Biblfc  conta  ning  the  conclwsiottof 
the  Psalmt,  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
rlesias’es,  and  the  Song  of  Solomnr 
will  be  delivered  in  a  few  days. 

The  IJfe  ot  Philip  Melanrhon  by  thf 
Prv.  P.  A.  Cox,  A  M.  C'lnhellished  «ith 
a  fnllleng^b  por-rait  and  a  far  Sin'iV 
of  his  Hand  Wiiting  will  be  ready  earlv 
in  the  present  tihonth. 

The  new  ed.tion  of  Letters  ‘rem  \ 
gentleman  ?n  the  Noith  of  S»\>t)an'l  trt 
his  friend  in  London  w’ith  No^es  •>  in 
forwardness  at  the  press,  and  may  Iv 
ex »>ected  short h’.  Mr.  Walter  Scott  dr- 
nom:ntt^*s  thc'-e  “  Cnrious  l.rtterj*  aid 
q notes  them  frequently  in  hi?  Lady  ot 
the  I^ake,  they  are  s.^id  also  to  con¬ 
tain  the  only  anther.tic  record  evtan. 
of  the  manners  and  customs  describe^, 
in  Waverly. 

hTr.  Giinfcllhas  in  the  press,  a  v'*. 
htme.  of  Poems,  which  is  nearly  eonc. 
plclod. 
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AC.RTcrtTrrF. 

A  Txpview'  (and  complete  Abt'tracl)  of 
♦hr  T'eports  to  the  Board  of  .Agriculture 
from  the  Midland  Pepartment  of  Eng¬ 
land,  By  Mr.  Marshall.  Fvo.  I4s, 
boards. 

atoca.-^PHY. 

Secret  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Boiia- 
pajte.  Written  by  one  who  U'jver 
quitted  him  for  litteen  Ye.irs.  Pub- 
Itjihed  in  French,  as  well  as  English.  2 
vols.  12mo.  iris.  hd.  lK)ard>. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Philip  Melville, 
Lsq.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Peiideniiis 
Castle,  Cornwall  ;  with  nn  Appendix, 
containing  l.xtracts  troin  his  Diaries  and 
Letters.  Selected  by  a  Friend.  The 
Second  Edition.  12mu.  6s.  hoards. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Familiar  Treat iae  on  Drawing,  for 
Youth  ;  being  an  Elementary  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Fine  Arts,  designed  for  the 
IhjUuction  ol  Y’ounp  Person:-  whose 


Genius  leads  them  to  study  this  elppnt 
and  nsidul  Branch  r,f  Ednentrou.  Fv 
Charh'S  Taylor,  Royal  Svo.  10s.  Fd. 
boards.  Hotpressed,  and  illustiaied  by 
thirty -three  plates. 

French  Pronunciation  alphabetically 
exhibited ;  with  Spelling  Vocabuhrier 
and  NfW  Fables,  French  and  Knjiliati. 
By  C.  Gros.  ttound. 

Flagdon's  French  Interpreter,  ron- 
sisting  of  a  Vocabul.aiy  and  Familiar 
Corn ersat ions,  on  evpry  topic  that  car. 
interest  the  'lonrist  or  the  Man  of  Bu¬ 
siness  ;  with  the  iiicthofl  of  French  Pn*- 
iiiinciation,  &c.  a  nc.nt  portable  volutm, 
price  t>j».  6d.  neatly  half-houuu. 

Conversations,  for  the  Instruct-onaiifl 
Amusement  of  Ytiulh,  with  (Original 
Poems.  By  Mrs.  Lenoir.  2  vols. 

8s.  boards. 

HISTORY. 

Some  Documents  respecting  the  Ih** 
tory  of  the  late  Events  in  Spain:  bein:. 
1.  •*  A  plain  Flxposition  of  the  Rcas<'»>* 
which  occasioned  the  Journey  ol  Fcrd- 
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to  B;^yonne,  in  April  1809;’* 
jjv  Don  Ju*in  De  F.scoii^uiz,  fonneriy 
Tutor  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and  thrn 
Y\^  Conn^ellor  of  Slate,  Uc.  Sec. — II. 
Kt’in^rKs  on  the  preeeiling  Work.  By 
the  Counsellor  of  State,  Don  Pedro  de 
A  full  Abstract  of  a  Pe- 
t  tfoo  addressed  to  King  Ferdinand  VI f. 
bv  Si'ty  nine  Members  of  the  (.'ortes  of 
Madiii),  requesting  his  Majesty  to  nbo* 
lish  the  New  Constitution  of  Spain,  and 
to  re-establish  the  Inquisition,  with  the 
Old  Form  of  Oovernm'-nt,  under  certain 
Airendmeots.  Reo.  5s.  scwihI. 

Studies  in  History,  Vol.  II.  contain¬ 
ing  the  Hi>tory  of  Rome  from  the  ear- 
leit  Records  to  the  Death  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  in  a  seiies  of  Essays,  with  Re- 
fUviions,  &c.  By  Thomas  Morell,  St, 
Neots.  8vo.  I  Os,  6d.  hoards. 

Labanme’s  Ctrcuinstantial  Narrative 
of  the  Campaign  in  Russia,  ^d  edition, 
(H^nsiderably  improved,  with  plans,  8vo. 
price  lOs.  6d.  bds.  or  with  a  large 
I  ookmrt'd  Map,  1 5s.  *'0,  bds, 

Orauii’s  Campaign  of  Paris,  in 
I8l4,  to  which  is  added  a  Sketch  of 
the  Campaign  of  1813,  8vo.  w  ith  Map 
;i&d  Plan,  G$.  bds* 

tAW, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and 
Practiv'e  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by 
Henry  Maddock,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrixter.  5  vols.  n>yal  8vo.  51.  6s.  bds. 

MATHIMATICS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of 
Maps;  in  which  the  Principles  of  the 
l*rqicctions  of  the  Sphere  are  dnnon- 
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